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PREFACE 


T tiave Attempted in this monograph to give some Account 
of the Lhota Nagas r a tribe whose dour attitude towards 
inquirers has caused them to be somewhat neglected in the 
past. Boasting no great knowledge of anthropology, I have 
avoided theories and confined myself to facts* During some 
three years 11 residence at Mokokchung as Assistant Com¬ 
missioner I have had considerable opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the habits and customs of this tribe, many 
individual members of which are now my personal friends. 
The generosity of the Assam Government has made the 
publication of this monograph possible, and my thanks are 
duo to my many friends who have Assisted me in the 
preparation of it. But for the encouragement and advice 
of Mr, J a H* Hutton, Deputy Commissioner of the Jsaga 
Hills and Director of Ethnography in Assam, it would 
probably never have been written* Ho lias helped me 
throughout in every possible way, and has contributed a 
most valuable introduction and notes, T am further in¬ 
debted to Mr, Hutton for six photographs and a drawing, 
while for two other photographs my thanks are due to 
Mr. G* Butler, I have further to thank Miss A. M. 
Grace of Hove for the coloured frontispiece and Miss EL M. 
Paterson for the drawing of the median bands of the two 
types of rHlcbu$U 9 Lt.-CoL J. Shakespear has been kind 
enough to do tho index for me. 

It is through the hearty co-operation of my Lbota friends 
tliat I have been able to make some record of their tribal 
customs and beliefs> and my thanks are especially due 
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to Etsisao and Chongsemo of Okotso, Asao and Chamirao of 
Pangti, Sanlcmo of Niroyo, Ranchamo of Seloku, Yanasao 
of Akuk, and Shambemo of Taingaki. Tsansao, of the 
stall of the Sub'divisional Officer, Mokokchung, gave mo 
invaluable assistance in recording folk-tales and typing 
my manuscript. 

The only previous account of Lhota customs which T 
have wen is that given by Mr. Hutton on pp. 362-370 of 
The Aitgami Nagae (Macmillan, 1021). Other investigators 
of Jfjiga customs have, as a rule, dismissed them with a 
few words. Dr. W. E. Withers Outline Grammar of the 
Lhota Naga Language (Calcutta, 1S8S) I found most useful. 


J. P. Mills. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WiLEJf I made over charge of the Mokokcliung Sub- 
*division of the Naga Hllb to Mr. Mill# in November IS> IT P 
I urged him to study in particular the Lhota tribe with u 
view* to writing a monograph on them. The reason why 
I selected the Lhota# was that it appeared to mo that they, 
more than any other tribe in the Naga Hills District, wore 
loginning to lose their distinctive features and were in 
danger of early denationalization between the upper and 
the nether in ill-stones of Christianity, as taught by the 
American Baptist Mission, and Hinduism, as practised by 
the Nepali settler or by the Assamese who are the neigh¬ 
bours of the Lhota on the plains side. It was already a 
x r ery rare thing to sec a Lhota in ceremonial dress, and it 
was a, to itiCp unpleasantly common thing to have Lhota 
ceremonies and the official* of the Lhota hierarchy spoken 
of in spurious terms of Hinduism, The Baptist Mission, 
with its headquarters at “ Imptir ,x in the Ao country, was 
at work in the north, and one of the first disputes 1 had 
to deal with when I went to Mobokehung in 1013 was a 
complaint from the village of Pangti that a missionary hail 
been initiating his convert# by immersing them in the 
village spring, to which the village eiders objected both on 
sanitary and religion# (or, if you will, superstitious) grounds 
on the lines of Tennyson’s Churchwarden when he com¬ 
plained of the Baptists— 

They weahed their nasty sins in my pond, and it poisoned 
the cow.** 

The Hindu tendency was most noticeable in the south, and 
it via# at Kohima that one of my Lhota interpreters, by 

xi 
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his office the natural guardian and exponent of tribal 
customs* came to me to ask for leave* as Ida village was 
about to perform the 11 Lakshmi puja/ + by which he meant 
the Ran^ikam. 

I am happy in thinking that not only have Mr. Mills* 
efforts in investigating the customs and beliefs of the Lhota 
tribe succeeded in putting them on record while there was 
yet time, but they have also incidentally contributed not 
a little to revivify their observance. For there is no ques¬ 
tion but that they had begun to lo^e their hold. The 
prohibition of head-hunting alone was bound to act In that 
direction. In one small and decaying village (Lisic) Mr. 
Mills found that there had been no Puthi r and therefore 
presumably no communal ceremonies, for twenty years. 
There is now a PutJti and the ceremonial life of the village 
has acquired fresh vigour* and I have some hopes that tbo 
decay that had set in may be thereby staved off, for it 
cannot contribute to healthy life to he deprived entirely 
of all public and communal ceremonies, and to revive them 
may do good. Again* at Gkotso, when I first knew it* about 
a third of the village had turned Christian : the remainder, 
having observed that no immediate disaster seemed to 
follow the forsaking of ancestral customs, but being in no 
wise desirous to take up the burden of the angel of the 
Church of Impur, who looks with disapproval on tobacco 
and the national dress and insists on total prohibition as 
regards fermented liquor, had lapsed into a spiritual limbo 
in which they observed no religious customs at all. The 
“ morungs " had fallen into decay and the young men would 
not take the trouble to renew' them; the village ceremonies* 
if observed at a Ik were observed In the moat perfunctory 
manner* and the community as a whole took neither part 
nor interest, giving at best an apathetic conformity not 
perhaps entirely unparalleled In modem Britain, How far 
it is due to ilr. Mills' interest in Lhota custom I do not 
know* but the non-Christian population of Okotso has cer¬ 
tainly reformed, rebuilt its "morunga/ 1 and re-instituted 
the Oyantboa in its fullness* 

The hill country* in which the Lhota lives is a very 
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beautiful ono indeed. I urn silting on the banka of the 
Day&ng as I write, and if the Abana and Pharpar, the 
rivera of Damascus, are one whit as lovely as the Bayang 
and the Ohebi, then verily had Nauruan the right of it. 
But the Lhota himself has not been fortunate in his critics. 
From Lieut. Bigge h the first to make his acquaintance, in 
1841, down to even OoL WoocD, whose acquaintance with 
the Lhota ended in 1912. lie has been stigmatized as surly, 
sullen, or sulky. Yet it is most undeserved. Absurdly 
sensitive to ridicule, and, partly no doubt for that reason * 
extremely reticent, he is not near so readily moved to 
hilarity as his neighbour the Serna p or even the AngamL 
I>our he is, and very canny; hardly could even Mr. Punch's 
Aberdonian better him in the virtue (or Is it “ vice " 1) of 
thrift. If the Serna among Naga tribes be likened to the 
Irishman (I think the comparison La Mr. Mills 5 originally), 
then the Lhota is the Scot among them- He is far from 
inhospitable and I think he has been misjudged, because 
hia critics, while having more than the casual acquaintance 
which is predisposed to be attracted by the manly hill man, 
and having discovered that ho is not so delightful a person 
as one would like to believe, have never penetrated to the 
real intimacy wliich would have ended hi a very mutual 
esteem. Possibly too they may have judged him in some 
cases from the point of view from which La Fontaine writes 
of hb eat, 

14 Cet un i trial i *t m&hant ; 

Qutind on raltaque ii jc defend / ” 

and it must be admitted that the Naga, BiispiciouB of 
strangers ns he is, is a little npt to defend himself before 
he hag been attacked at all. However that may bo r 1 can 
state without reserve that Mr. Mills, during the three and 
a half years in which he has had to decide their disputes 
and deal with the Lhotas in various ways, has fully gained 
their confidence—without it thin book could not have been 
written—and has doubtless found them, aa I have myself p 
very pleasant companions, particularly on the river or in 
the jungle or after dangerous game. 

The Lhota occupies to oome extent a midway position 
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timong Naga tribes between the cultures typical of the 
north and of the south, and is particularly interesting as 
retaining very clear indications of the composite origin of 
the tribe. The main body are perhaps of the same origin 
as the Sangtams* and hence from the south* perhaps from 
the Chi ndwin valley in Burma to which the Southern 
Sangfams trace their origin> Thence there are traditions 
of Lhcta sojourners at Kozakenoma (Keshur) and at Kohlma 
in the present Augami country* and at Themoketaa and the 
extinct village of the hero Pcmbvo in the Rengma country. 
Indeed it is now no longer quite clear w hether this chief was 
a Lhota or a Rengtna* and whether he protected against 
the pursuing Angamis the rearguard of the Lhotas crossing 
the Day a n g northwards, or that of the Rengmas migrating 
westwards to the Mikir Hills, but the Lhotas of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages jealously preserve his memory and all that 
touches him, while Chankerhomo, who is associated with 
him in legend and who slew in one day thirty An garni 
warriors of Phekekrinia* only to be eventually captured and 
tortured to death by them, was undoubtedly a Lhota and 
the site o! his execution is still shown. Indubitably the 
Lhotas have been subject to the influence of the same 
cultures as the Angamls, and it may be seen in tbeir prac¬ 
tice of the erection of monoliths on the performance of 
certain ceremonies, in the practice of burial and in the 
manner of taking omens, which both Angami and Lhota 
do by dropping chips cut from a reed instead of by the fire- 
dirk like other Naga tribes. Like that of the Angaiuis too 
m the Lbotn social organization into three pliratries, though 
it Ih conceivable that In both tribes the use of the word 
apf ii for mother, as in one phratry, is of southern or eastern 
origin and the use of azo or oya by the others is of the 
western immigration from the plains of Assam, where ayo 
is still the Assamese word for mother/ The Rengmas, how¬ 
ever, very like the Lhotas in many respects, and having a 
similar dual system, seem to have migrated generally from 
east to west* the bulk of the Rengnia tribe having moved 
from the Naga Hills westward across the Bhanrirf valley 
to the Mikir Hills only a hundred years ago. 
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Alongside the traces of immigration from the south we 
have the clear tradition among the LI iotas of an origin 
from the Himalayas and the plains of Assam, and the use 
of the cross-bow, the tradition of the tsonak and the strictly 
preserved yauthang 11 dooa " alike connect the Lhota with the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, or with the Singphos. 

Thirdly, we have stories of fighting stones and of girls 
that came out of oranges or bamboo shoots 1 almost identical 
in form with stories told by the Kbasis, 2 and traceable per¬ 
haps to Bodo or Mon-KLmer survivals. The Lholaa too 
are prolific in families descended from “ jungle men" 
taught and kept as slaves. 

In the remaining pages of the Introduction I have endea¬ 
voured to give a genera! idea of the composition of the Naga 
tribes with a view to a better appreciation of the position 
among them of the Liiofa tribe itself, and of the significance 
of many points in Mr. Mills’ account of that tribe 

It is generally assumed in a vague sort of way that those 
tribes which are spoken of a* Kagan have something in 
common with each other which distinguishes them from 
the many other tribes found in Assam and entitles them 
to be regarded as a racial unit in themselves. It has been 
asserted that the Naga tribes are marked by a very strong 
affection for their village sites in contradistinction to the 
Kukis and perhaps other tribes like the Garos and Hill 
Kaeharis. 3 But this love of old sites, even if true of most 
Naga tribes, is certainly not true of all and really exists in 
a very marked degree rather among the Angamis than 
among Nagaa an such, while even the Angamis can recount 
their genealogies back to a time when their tribe was still 
in that migratory stage still characteristic, more or less, of 

1 Sea The Anyami Xageu, Pi. V,. “Tlie Story of HunctdWi.” 

S«© t:union, The Kha*i*. p. 168 , "The Story of U Loh Rvudi,'* 
Xho yermofl ihia alary with which I mot m the Khaai Hill* m 1^13 
ffUimtitiltod mi oninpo for the fish, j|3Krthor Khcut story derives the 
gpt” f £ Jy rwa Hongfliot clan SrOtn a ^irl who turn* out of a burn boo 
™ ot - out 1 cannot End it meiititiuod by CqI Guidon* eliiU it may be o 
-Lynngnm or cIoil 

* Khusia HUM the Khan in Mfl in pcrmaneikt ViUasea, 

Lynn^ania ate ludrn or km m%EalOry (Gurdon, op. , 

» 34 )+ 
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Kuki.*, Garos and the Sema Nagas r and probably not far 
distant in the past of the Kaoha Naga tribes. The truth 
Ls that Lf not impossible it is exceedingly difficult to pro¬ 
pound any test by which a Nag a tribe can be distingubhed 
from other Assam and Burma tribes, which are not Nagas. 1 

The expression ** Naga 3 is. however* useful as an 
arbitrary term to denote the tribes living in certain parts 
of the Assam hills, winch may be roughly defined as bounded 
by the Hukong valley in the north-east, the plain* o! the 
Brahmaputra valley to the north-west. of Cachar to the 
south-west and of the Chindwin to the east. In the south 
the Manipur valley roughly marks the point of contact 
between the £i Naga " tribes and the very much more closely 
interrelated group of Kuki tribes—Thado, Lushd, CMn^etc- 

This area now occupied by the Nag a tribes is known to 
have been eubjeet to at least three great immigrations of 
races from different directions* Thus there h known to 
have been (1) immigration from the direction of Tibet and 
Nepal; 8 the Rmgphos are known to have come from this 
direction and it is probable that the Akas r MMxmis 1 and 
other tribes of the north hank of the Brahmaputra did 
also, while the Eodo tribes—Garos, Mikirs and Kacharis— 

1 In prescribing reward* for th& IttUliing of languages the Local Govern¬ 
ment him LLtdLi3iLf.'j. a similarity of language between the tribes clorasd m 
,h " by Kitting a reduced reward for paaaing a tost in a second 

after dnu htuf already been luarcit, Lot in jMHiit of fact tlio 
Linguistic toflt breaks down as badly as the migration imt, fur Sir George 
Grierson. in cltufeifyLfig the tCMngttu|^i of the area. groups mu Na^iia 
wLtJi Km-ijiLris, Mikir* and other* En the Nogn-Ifodqi group, some with 
Thfidn nnd other Kuki languor in the NtlgU-Kuki group, and othtfl 
in different groups, and il wo old really be far more Scigkol it* haau (-ha 
Manumit Ujoh on tlic^ [groups than on the fs4ae tiUppo^Luoii hft-TCtii 00 Ilia 
prKHSci 1 1 U^l- of the term ■" Nngni 11 which is really us inaccurate cifl like 
reputed division* of the Hill tribes of Burma into n Tama China, Wild 
China and Ka-china. M 

* Nthya is a corruption of the Att3*mes® Ndga {pronounced M N$ga ,F J P 
probably nnwim^ “a mountaineer hl from Sanskrit N&g, a M mountain l? 
or M inoccDlliblu place," 

1 Qtutffer 0/ Upper Btinnxj and tkt 8h<m Stub** I. L ftlL iriL (N.B.. 
ppr RH Afld Mlir 

* Mr, T. P. If. O'CHlln^han telli mo that th& Lingkf a^pt ef MUbimis 

etmo from the souths bo, too, t|» Sotia clan yf the Mirt tribe ia raportad 
by Mr Bl C, R. Cummin^ iis olaimitig a Boulh&rti origin, though In both, 
eases the fftit of the tribe came from the north. The A par 'Stuffings ilto 
nlriu believed to HD90 from the aotlih H and they, unlike their neigh¬ 

bour*. practise the cultivation of irrigated rice with u certain amount of 

temaing* 
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certainly came from the same direction. There lias also 
been (2) immigration from the direction of Southern China 
across the valley of the Irawadl, 1 of which movement the 
Tai races—Shans, A ho ms, Taman*, etc,—formed part. And 
at the same time there has been (3) Immigration from the 
south which has barely stopped now, for the Luahei-Kuki 
migration was still progressing northwards until 1918, when 
it was only just prevented from spreading into the unex¬ 
plored area north uf the Ti-Ho (Kantaleik) river by driving 
the newly-formed colonies on the north bank back across 
the river at the end of the mins in 1#18 before the 
operations against the Kukis opened in the following cold 
weather. By that time the Kukis in their attempt to 
migrate north had already attacked Makware. 

The Luslicir Thado and other Kuki tribes are perhaps 
themselves another branch of the northern injmigration ~ 
hut if so they mu^t have turned north again, for they 
drove up from the south in front of them both the old 
Kukis—-possibly non-Kuki tribes 3 already subjected to Kuki 
influence—and that very different race which became the 
predominating factor in the Angara! Naga tribe* and which 
has probably entered to a lesser degree into the composition 
of a number of its neighbours. The Angamis or the ancestors 
of a section of what is now the Angara i tribe were un¬ 
doubtedly located far to the south of the present Nugu Hills, 

In addition to these immigrants we have (4) still another 
dement in the KoI-Mon-Annam occupation which almost 
certainly extended over part of the area now inhabited by 
Naga tribes, 4 


1 Gaufietrof Upper Burma and the Shan StaUr* L l p, 191 and eh. vi,pa»un. 

1 The origin of the KukiLuihniLhill family ia a matter of bo me doubt 
(Wd Gazitiiff of Upper Burma and the Shan State*, L L p. 4Si nq.) t but 
apparently they vwmi? originally from the- north and are probably rotated 
to the Burmese and to this Singpho-Korfdun group. 

* Probably Bodo. 

1 Ccftsua of iridic, IG11 r Pwl t. ah. i-T. The Eodo race swema to 1 uiv J e bt^n 
widely mtermin^led aftti the Muftdftnnd Mon.-Klim *t I'minln-s 4vnd lhoM 4 ?h 
the In iter id spoken of an an Au^trU: race, it clear enough that die 

Bodofl ciunu into Aaaam from tlio north, and it may porhap* btf qawtkmed 
whether th$ Miunia Kan-KJunlr races arc not -equally Turantan in oriip:in + 
an origin which ha- also been claimed for lht> Polynesians and Metanocinni 
in the Pacific, Tide Dr. Oeorge lire vrti, Mcfon&ian* and PtiJypti«iuru, 
PP. 10. ] 7, 369, 370 (Macmillan, 1010).. 
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There is evidence to support a contention that traces of 
all these race movements are to be found in the culture 
nnd composition of the tribes now occupying the Nnga 
liills and known collectively as “ Nagas*” 

First of all we have the Nags traditions of origin them¬ 
selves, indicating, as one would expect to find, almost all 
the points of the compass* From Tanilu northwards 
there arc the various Kcmyak tribes* whose traditions of 
origin at least include an ascription of their origin to 
the hills to the north and to migration from the plains in 
the west or north-west as well, though others, perhaps with 
Singpho affinities, reached their present country from the 
north-cast, while one or two Konyak villages, indistinguish¬ 
able from the Konyaks generally in culture, claim an origin 
from the country to the south of them at present occupied 
by Acs, Like the Konyaks, the Aob claim a part origin 
from the plains to the north-west, though the bulk of the 
tribe claims an autochthonous source atChonglicmdi. 1 The 
Khoimo again, or some of them, for the Khoirao Naga 
villages arc hardly uniform enough to be described its form¬ 
ing a tribe, claim a western origin from the plains of Assam, 
and this in particular is the ease w ith Xgari and perhaps one 
or two neighbouring villages, who hav© been less affected by 
jMemi Angami culture than the others, and of whose connec¬ 
tion with the Sernas there can be no doubt. The Semoa trace 
their origin to the south, and may certainly be connected 
through the two villages called “ Swemi '* (one of which is 
still Serna though surrounded by Angamis} with the Khoiraos 
of Xgari and ko with a western origin ; 5 while a connection 

1 There Bite in. Yoctwm and nl so in dome K mi yak villa^On ta iKh oant 
apparently definite traditions of on ufunk^r&lioti from A place no] ted 
JUttibouR of A dan which still pf*S*rVM u# ]n?irl«ins certain pcculinF 
type* of spiked armlets of bfonlo. ,h MftllHLftg i* A Km'lmri place naimi 
t= 11 Much poddy/ 1 Iktjidtn the Kfteh&ri onpiUl of that mime in the 
North Ooohar thoro id aoid to have brass a Mnibimg villc^c on lho 

outer Usota range u 

■ But oven ihu Somas thomnhrea contain iracota of a mixed origin; 
there ore cion* in Vokobomi who admittedly come from the country to 
the aonth-coal across the Tins, The®? it is true claim th&l tfa*y were on 
oltohoot Originally of the genuine Somn 4 but there in little, not even 
probability, to support their claim* All the northern and r Iw turn Sotnaa 
contain large and dcmocigtnibtpf admixtures of Ao and ^fingt-um blood 
and it itf likelv that the original blood of tho Soma invaderg, bi uKc«^ivdy 
diluted and tii lit not even all the chiefly famdioA arc of true Stma descant. 
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is to bo 1 raced between the Soma with this western origin, 
anti the Kachans, Garog, Lynngnms and Bhois, The same 
probably applies to the Kezami-Angamfe, though the in- 
fusion of Angami blood and culture has swamped the Soma 
cmmctcristics. It is to be noted that Grierson classes 
the khoirao language ns Naga-Bodo, and Kacharis. while 
a r>\i ing Xagas, or at any rato Kacha Nagas, to cat and 
sleep in the porches of their houses, refuse to allow Kukis 
inside them at all, giving as their reason for this that the 
Kacharis and the Nagas were originally descended from two 
brothers, whereas the Kufci is an alien entirely. Possibly 
there may also be some connection between certain elements 
of these Rodo tribes and the Mano and Southern Bre tribes 
of the Karens in Burma. At the same time the Scmaa 
have absorbed numerous villages of Sangtams who truce 
their origin to tin? south or south-east, the Southern Sanctums 
putting it ultimately in Burma, 

I'rom the north-east or mst s ait hns been mentioned, some 
of the Konyaks derive their origin. The ICrUyo-Kengyn 
tribe, with perhaps Singpho affinities, trace their origin to 
the north in so far as can be ascertained from the two or 
three villages on the Ti-Ho river with which we are at 
present in contact. The Sangtam claim to a south-eastern 
origin has been mentioned. The Northern Sangtams merely 
point, to the south, but the So cithern Sangtams derive their 
origin from the Chindwin valley to the south-east of them, 
and have a vague tradition that their tribe has become 
separated into two parts of which one went apparentJy 
west, while remnants are believed to exist in the Chindwin 
valley still. It seems likely that the part of the tribe that 
went westwards may be represented to-day in the Lhota 
tribe, who have a similar if more definite tradition about 
the splitting of their tribe into two parts, of which one 
stayed behind at the time of migration. The Tartmna, 
again, located round Tamanthi in tho Chindwin valley were 
nt one time located in the hills to the cast of them 
and returned to the valley, leaving some of their felluw- 
tribeamcn behind in the liiJls, and might possibly be 
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connected with thaw same Southern Sangt&ms* In any 
case they trace their origin to China across the Ira wadi 
valley, and the descendants of part ol their tribe am 
presumably still somewhere represented among the Naga 
tribes. 

OE tribes with a southern origin, the Angami is the prin¬ 
cipal if not the only representative* though here again we 
find strong indications of a mixed origin. To their present 
site they came from the south-east, having come into their 
present country from the Tangkliul country to the south 
of them* but unmistakable traces of terraced cultivation 
have been found far to the south in the Lushai Hills, and 
it is possible that the immigrants, who brought in this 
method of agriculture so peculiarly the attribute of the 
Angami and, though in a less perfect form;, of their Tangkliul 
neighbours, came from further south still* While a spirit 
in tile sky is regarded by Angami as the ancestress of them 
alb one legend of their origin* a legend apparently of the 
Kepepfiima division of the tribe, derives the Memi Angumia 
from the daughter of a local god at Mekrimn (Maikel) 
impregnated by a cloud that came out of the south, and 
while a common Angami tradition points to a village, in 
the Tangkliul country, known to them as Piwhema, as the 
remotest place known to have been a fount of the Angami 
tribe, a commoner legend still traces the two divisions of 
the Angami tribe, the Kepeipma and the K&pepfilmn t to 
two brothers who emerged from the bowels of the earth at 
Mehrimfi just as the ancestors of the An tribe emerged at 
" Six-Stones ! * on ChongHcmdi Hill. In Kohimn itself* 
however, the biggest Angami village, one important clan, 
the Furhatsuma* came from the west like the Khoiraoe, 
while another cljth claims to hsive come from the south- 1 
west where the present country of the Kaehn Nagas is. 
Part of the Chang tribe again claims an origin from the 
Huui.lt. though part* admits to a common origin with the Aos 
from ChongLiemdi, perhaps due to the Ao blood incorporated 
\\]{h the Lbangs in the course of their extension westwards. 
They would seem also to have Konyuk. Kaehin, or Singpho 
affinities in some respects. But the Changs have a *very 
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dear and definite tradition of a complete change in their 
language, habits, dross and everything else having taken 
place a few generations ago. 

Their immediate origin several tribes place in the south. 
Tho Rangmns thus migrated from the Kezami-Angaini 
country, throwing out the Naked Rengman eastwards to 
jMdonii, and ultimately sending tho bigger portion of the 
tribe westwards to the Mikir Hills, Tangkhtds point to 
the south or to the east, Lhotas to the sout h with Religious 
and Augatnis, though there is one element in the Lhota 
country that points very definitely to the snows of the 
Himalayas seen far to the north-west as the home of Ihcir 
ancestors. All Naga tribes also have legends of clans 
descended from indigenous women out of caves or wild 
men caught in the jungle and tamed, whose descendants 
are now no longer distinguishable except by this tradition 
from the rest of the tribe. Thus there are many Lhota 
dans usually described as descended from jungle " spirits " 1 
captured by men of their tribe; the Phoma have a don 
descended from a woman with a child who emerged from 
a cava when they occupied the country; the Angamis of 
Kohima have a clan descended from a far-distant ancestor 
“ of the wood-cutting generation " who was caught in the 
forest and tamed by one of the earliest Angara! occupants 
of Kohima village. 

Again, just as each tribe, almost, contains traditions which 
cannot bo reconciled with a homogeneous origin, so marked 
differences of type and physique are everywhere traceable, 
not only as between different tribes, where they are in 
some cases most pronounced, but as between individuals 
in the same tribe. Of course within tho tribe each village 
tends to form its own type, and after some experience of 
any tribe it is possible to locate with some accuracy the 
villages of persons met by the shape and appearance of 
their faces, but beyond this the physical types arc different. 
The Angami is tall and well proportioned, the Tengima and 
-Memi sub-tribes in particular having straight eyes and a 

1 In AfliiaiEpKw the Lhatas ajXMik of them elu 1 1 jpintl/ f dpj, buE m the tr 
own, language aa “ jungfe-PMa,'' 
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nose sometimes even aquiline, 1 but in any ease features 
that are far more regular than the very Mongolian-looking 
Serna, whose tendency is most decidedly towards a flat 
nose and oblique eyes, combined with a figure shorter and 
squatter than the Angamis. Another distinguishing mark 
of the Angami among Nnga tribes Lh the huge calves he has 
on his legs. This is so marked that it finds a plate in 
Serna, folk-lore and is a proverbial characteristic of the 
Angami. Yet one can see no reason in external circutn- 
alances for the development of the calf of the Angami leg 
any more than that of any other Yaga leg. The Angami s 
mountains are no steeper than any other Xaga's, nor does 
he descend and ascend them any oftener. The Kukis have 
a similar calf development, hut it is not combined as a rule 
with the tall stature of the Angami. The Cluing has the 
stature but not the breadth nor the calf, being rather 
curiously built on very marked lines of bis own—tall, lean 
and narrow*, though muscular enough. 

In colour again there is much variation, nnd though the 
height at which a village is situated seems most definitely 
to affect the complexion of its occupants, it will by no 
means entirely account for the variation in colour to be 
found both between different tribes and again between 
different individuals within the tribes. Generally speaking 
three distinct colour types may be traced, corresponding 
more or less to the “ straight-haired light brown race,” the 
“ wavy-haired brown race ” and the “ crisp-haired dark- 
brown race ” Into which Ratzel divides the races of Indo¬ 
nesia. “ Generally speaking the predominating colour among 
the Xaga tribes is red. A really dark skin, such as that, of 
the Central Indian or Santall coolies wdio work on tea 
gardens, is spoken of with contempt and aversion, and the 
(.hangs go bo far ns to say that the only decent colour for 
a man is red, disliking white less than black, it is true, 
but nevertheless regarding it as decidedly impleasing and 
classifying Nagas only as Mat-mti, “real men” of whom 
a red skin is an attribute. With this red or light brown 

1 So ban thu Kuhn Nbkio, and the I'iiOm io son*, axtenl 

1 So® Rntzi'l, Iliftary oj Mankind, Vol. I, Uotlk II. , 31 <ip D f tho Bate* 
of Oceania. 
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akin wavy hair is usual. In villages at a high altitude 
the skin is often so fair that the pink of the blood can be 
seen in the cheeks and a blush m easily detected. On the 
other hand, a fair and sallow complexion and straight hair 
are often to be seen in all tribes and at all altitudes, being 
apparently independent of climate and Utile affected by it, 
but much more prevalent among Mnnipuris and KuM&, in 
Ac Xagiis and in the Konyak tribes, than among other 
tribes. It 13 less common in Lindas and hardly to be seen 
at all among the Angamis* who are a very pronounced red, 
while among the Semas, who are a darker brown than the 
Angamis though in some high villages very fair (when 
washed), tire sallow type is rarer than among Lhotas. 
Everywhere and in all these tribes alike the children are 
apt to have maty-coloured reddish hair, which usually turn* 
black 1 as they get older* 

Much rarer than the sallow type is that associated with 
a decidedly dark brown skin and fussy hair suggesting the 
Negrito type. 2 Individuals of this type may be met with 
occasionally in all tribes, but they are nowhere very common, 
though perhaps least rare among Phoms, Konyaks and Aos. 
The fuzzy hair is always a subject for derision, being regarded 
na most unsightly (straight hair is by all looked on as the 
most becoming}, and more so perhaps even than a dark 
akin. 

Cephalic indices., as far as data are available, sug¬ 
gest a connection between Aos, Manipuris and the 
Alioms and perhaps some other sub-Hi maJayan tribes of 
Assam* which might be due to ft common infusion of 
Tai blood. 

One very marked line of cleavage between Xaga tribes 
and their neighbours is to be found in the methods of 
disposal of the dead. Burning is practised in this hill area 
only by the Hindu ized Manipuris to the south and by the 

1 The Ijluck of ft Xft£ft T » or Kuki’w hair in normally 13. dull brawn ilhor 
nHldMI^bluck ratlaor than tho blue-blflck of aoma facw, Children witEi 
ndM, or even yeltowieh, hair an? particularly oomman in Fhom village 

1 in tho Konyak vilEugud of Huong fljod Tang theru nppetr* tfl be a 
whole ctm whOM hair Iff of thij typs. The member of tlitf etau whom 
* iUiw htwl curly fauir which Sluck cut fuirily in all diTMlicu^ 
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Singphos (or wmf of them) * to the north-east, but tho 
other methods practised in disposing of the dead may be 
roughly classified as burial, exposure and, for want of a 
better term, desiccation. 

Burial is practised by the Angnmi, Serna, Rcngnia, Lhoia, 
Sangtam, Yiichinigr, Tangkhul and Kacha Nagaa and by 
the Xnkia, but the burial is not- in all cases absolute. Thus 
the Kukis, in the ease of rich or famous men, sometimes 
detach the head after decomposition and place it in a cleft 
or hole in the aide of a cliff where it could be got at only 
with great difficulty. This practice la very rare, but cer¬ 
tainly exists or existed among some or all clans of Thado 
Kukis. Again, the Yaehungr and some of the Southern 
Sangtams bury their dead inside the house under the bed, 
and do not hesitate to disturb the grave and dig out the 
bones of its Inst occupant to make room for a new one. 
The TangkholS and some, til any rate, of the Naked Ranginas 
build small houses over their graves with little ladders up 
to t hem for tho ghoat to inhabit, while the Lhotug, Sangtams 
and Sernas build thatched roofs ever their graves, which 
perhaps suggests that they formerly exposed the bodies in 
the miniature houses, since Aas who have turned Christian, 
though they bury the body, build & thatched roof over the 
grave like that which would be put over a body exposed 
on a platform if they followed the custom of their uncon¬ 
verted fellow-tribes men. North of the tribes mentioned 
exposure on a platform is tho rule, the body being in some 
cases smoked first. Among Aos rich men are smoke-dried 
in their houses for two months. The platform usually con¬ 
sists of a bamboo shelf thatched over like a house and 
coveted in at the ends, though some Konya kg use a wooden 
dug-out like a boat to contain the body, reminding one of 
the Lhota practice of using a dug-out boat-shaped coffin. 
In the case, however, of the tribes that practise exposure, 
the practice here again may be described as not absolute 
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The Phorns and some Konyaka separate the head from the 
body* wrenching it off alter decomposition, the latter in 
some cases collecting the skulls in pots in a separate 
place t and in others putting them out on stone platforms, 
while the Phoms put them in niches in the cliffs. Both 
Phoma and some Konyaks bring the heads of deceased 
men into their houses for a time {the Phoms for a year) 
and treat them white there with some ceremony, 1 

The Chang tribe occupies a midway position both geo¬ 
graphically and culturally between the bury ing tribes and 
the exposing tribes* and practises both customs indis¬ 
criminately and in accordance with the fancy of the indi¬ 
vidual, though exposure is believed to be the newer form 
of treating the dead. 2 

To the north-east or east of the tribes already mentioned 
in this connection the Kaiyo-Kengyu tribe, or part of that 
tribe, practises what 1 can only describe as “ desiccation *' 
of the dead. This custom of theirs has probably not before 
been pkeed on record. The dead are smoked in their houses 
for two months over a flro and then the smoke-dried body 
is retained as ifc is in a wooden coffin like a lidless box with 
a mat or bit of thatch to cover it r either inside the house 
or jurit outride the mat-work walling and immediately under 
the eaves at the point nearest to the hearth. Here it is 
kept until the next sowing* when on an appointed day all 
those who have died since last year's sowing are brought 
out, their withered bodies broken up* and their bones 
picked out and counted by a number of persons of both 
sexes, not fewer than a fixed minimum, slightly less for a 
woman than a man. The bones of each corpse are placed 
in an earthen pot and put at the back of the family granary, 
where they remain untouched till they dissolve into dust or 

1 In Y^hara, n eompraito Ao-Phewi village, each himity h&a its own 
ptace of exposure whore tlid bodie* of it* dead are expend or a plat* 
form under ihuteh in the Ao mfmncr, but. smoked out of doors in w'te* 
after which ihn head# am ultimately wrandlcd of! and th« bodies in 
ihcir wrappings juldod to the heap in" the dun burial tree- 

1 It poio-ihly dfitoil Only from the comptlraliV^ly recent absorption by 
tjM' Chang tribe oi certain Ad vilLngoa cast of the DLkhlt Colonel A. K, 
Wood*. touring among the Change in Jfl&G. Staled defLuitely that they 
tury Iholr dead. 
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till the granary rots and falls on them, while the broken 
bits of body together with the coffin and its appurtenances 
arc thrown away into the jungle, preferably over a steep 
place near the edge of the Tillage. 

When the implements and weapons of the tribes in the 
Naga Hills area are examined, it appears that while some 
are of marked northern form, others are clearly connected 
with Indonesian forms such as those in use among the 
Igcrut of the Philippines, while other patterns seem to 
show a very clear connection with the Kol-Moti-Annum 
types. One type of northern origin is represented by the 
Kabui dancing dao and by a similar dao intended for real 
use* The latter is very rare, but ! have- one specimen picked 
up in a remote Kadia Naga village* It is precisely similar 
to a dao figured on page 100 of Major Butler’s Sketch of 
A.wtm (.Smith, Elder &, Co., 1S47) as a Bhutanese weapon. 
One kind of obsolete Lhota ycitithang is also a northern 
Itoth these kinds of Xagst daos arc remarkable for 
the way in which the iron of the tang, which fastens the 
blade to the wooden handle, projacts beyond the hilt into 
a sharp point, the object of wliich seems to be to facilitate 
sticking the dao in the ground by one's side when sitting. 
The Guros use a similar type (and seem to be a tribe of 
northern origin), but so do the Kliasis, and it is possible 
that the type may have some other source* In any case 
it is very marked and distinct from any kind of dao in 
general use among Naga tribes. Of weapons suggesting 
relationship with Philippine Island tribes there is a type of 
spear with ornamental barbs carving outwards from the 
shaft, of which some Angami patterns closely resemble the 
Igorot spear, while 1 have on old Kadia Naga spear wit h 
a head identical in shape with Igorot spear-heads. This 
barbed type seems not to occur north of the Angami country 
though the Aos may at one time have used miniature 
imitations of such spears for money, and I have an 
obsolete Konyak spear-head, with straight barbs closelv 


1 Mr. Mills Uslln mo (hut oil tbr» otafileiu Lhota vanShvn,, , u 
connected wit* tbs partial mi^raticD from iho 

^aoertl immijjrotion from tli# muth, to the 
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resembling the straight-barbed Igorot type. Again, there 
is a rare Tangkhul dao with a long projection behind 
resembling a com men typo of Igorot dao, while the stone 
hammer used by all Naga tmdtha could scarcely lie 
distinguished from a similar hammer from the Philippines. 1 

With the KoJ\km- Anna in family the shouldered hoe (see 
Our don. The Kharis* p, 12) has been intimately associated. 
TJic Yiiehtmgr Naga hoe (thou) , obtained from a tribe 
hitherto almost entirely Isolated from regular intercourse 
with its neighbours, is almost identical with the miniature 
Khasi hoc used for hoeing sweet potatoes, and is very 
similar to the Mikjr hoe of the same type, while Mr* Peal 
found shouldered hoes of a squarer type among some of the 
Konya k Nagos* Doth these types closely resemble some 
Battak hoes from Sumatra in the Leipzig Museum of 
Ethnology (Ratzel* op* riL I. p. 429) and are much the 
same shape as the Easier Island obsidian tanged blades. - 
The question of the use of the bow- is also to be con¬ 
sidered* While the cross-bow is the weapon of Smgpbos, 
and has lieen adopted from them apparently by the Naga 
tribes of the north-east in direct or indirect communication 
with them, it is not in general use among the Nuga tribes.' 1 
The simple bow is also not the natural weapon of a Nagtk 
While the Kukis, before they acquired guns, relied, like the 
Khasis, principally on the bow\ the Naga rarely uses it. 
The weapon was known to the Sernas and Is still employed 
by children as a toy, and the Angamis have learnt the use 
of the pdkt-bow. possibly from the KukL% and use it for 

* Tho story qf pro pi i 1 .. 1 ernntod with their noacis 30 that 

they could not jgo out mi the rnin H it run ofi their fottllftiwJfl ilowii 

their rjiJutriU. U not the sort of ft Lory chat one ’would expect to occur 
s]Ktotaiieoualy to cMTeront people* in different pnitrS of tho world. It jl-j 
reported Uom tho Bile-on in ifeo Philippines (Frazer, Foik-lurt. ml iht Old 
Ybl. I, p, I >J i mid Is found in the N&po HULa among holh Chunks 
and Semfis, The Aogdm^ have tho story in which tho Scmas imd Clump* 
introduce thoincidtiitj but do not,pppaFt'iilly , relate this poriLuiiliii' tmdittom 
1 Stoiao her* (or axes), both roughly ahouidcrud and with very cnrelulSy 
squared shoulder*. urO to be found In vjirioufi jHLrtft of the NugP Hilltf, and 
W* regarded jia thunderbolt*. 

1 Tilt Lhotos bid to dome extent nn exception. Tl«y know and uso 
tho crosg-bow, the ugh their Ao, Rengmn, An^ami nnd evm&amn neighbours 
do not. North of tho BrahEiuiplit ru both tho long-how and cnwadwjw are 
uflfl, nnd one tribe uses tho former for shooting filth, special long urrows 
being used for that purpose. 
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killing small birds, but as a serious weapon the bow is not 
used by either tribe; and though the Semas believe that 
their ancestors used it, the Angamis appear never to have 
done so, a fact which is interesting in view of the apparent 
absence or scarcity of the bow in Borneo, Sumatra, and the 
Celebes {ride EatzeVs Map, op. ciL, Vbl. I. p. 145), 

Another point to be noticed is the use of the war dram. 
Sangtains, or rather Northern Sungtams, Aos and the 
Konyak tribes, and probably the Yachungr and Chang 
tribes in some degree, make enormous drums out of a 
whole tree hollowed through a narrow slit in the top, and 
the ends carved usually with a mithan head and horn bill 
tail respectively. This drum, when beaten by the young 
men who can line up to twenty or thirty or more on each 
side with drumsticks like dumb-bells, will send a challenge, 
a pscan of victory, or a dirge for the dead, for miles. But 
the Southern Nagos—Lhotas, Sernas, South Sangtams, 
Rengmas, Angamis etc.—do not make these drums at all. 1 

Diversity of origin on the part of the Naga tribes is 
suggested again by a number of miscellaneous considera¬ 
tions. Most Nagas for instance reap with a reaping-hook, 
but the Serna, like the Mono and Southern Bre (Karens) of 
Burma, 2 and like the Garoa 3 use their hand only, stripping 
the grain from the stalk straight into the basket, a most 
painful method if it does save threshing. 

The use of terraced cultivation forms a very marked point 
of distinction between Nagu tribes. The various branches 
of the Angami tribe practise it in its most elaborate form 
followed closely hy some Khoirao and Kadia Naga (Nzcmi) 
villages very strongly dominated by Angami culture, and 
followed in a quite appreciably less elaborate way by Naked 
ItengmuK, T&ngkbuls and Maram Nagas. Other tribes do 
not use irrigated terraces at all. if we except the Semas 
among whom it has been deliberately introduced by Govern¬ 
ment, and who still only practise this form of cultivation in 

i. i?«S * mQltC hllIDS 0t thk “* iV ' B B ‘ s 

1 l;pper Burma State* fJazcttttK I. J D 

* Ftayfnif, Tht O r art>§, p. 3-S. Go too thfc Lyrj&pain nk tn- , 

The Khati*. Pv -10), as and Bhob (Gurdcn. 
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a very small degree, save in a few villages who have adopted 
Augadii citliuro in general. As the same time, even among 
the Angamis, the Ckakroma villages have no terraces. It 
may be noted that the Auganii system of terraces produces 
physical features exactly like the system of the Bontoc 
Igorot in the Philippines. 

Among the tribes that jhum there is a marked difference 
in the method of sowing rice. The more southern tribes— 
Angami t LI iota, Rengrna, Serna—so w carefully t digging a 
little hollow and dropping in the grain. The Ao$ and 
Change on the other hand, sow anyhow, just chucking the 
§ced down broadcast, and so do the Konyaks, in so far as 
they sow rice at all. The amazing fact about the latter 
is that (aro, not rice, is the staple crop* and in spite of 
excellent land for rice cultivation, they only sow very little. 
They prefer taro (Colocasia anliquoriim), 1 

Closely associated with terraced cultivation is the custom 
of erecting megalithie monuments. The erectors of the most 
numerous monoliths are the tribes practising terraced cul¬ 
tivation, though Kucha Nagus (Lyengmci) and Kahuis put 
up little dolmens and occasional monoliths, while the Lhotas 
and Jieiignias proper, also having no terraced cultivation, 
yet erect monoliths and alignments of monoliths in all their 
villages. North and east of the two latter tribes, however, 
few Kagas seem to put up either, and the place of stones 
in ceremonial is apparently taken by wooden and Y-shaped 
posts, used by Sernas, Sangtams, Kalyo-Kengyu, Chang and 
possibly other tribes, while the Ao uses round-topped posts 
or poste with a divided top.“ The Garos, it may be noticed, 
also mo the Y-shaped post, while the similarity of both 
the Y-shaped Serna post and the round-topped Ao post 
respectively to the bifurcated and round-topped stones left 
by the old Kachan kings at Dimapur is too close for mere 
coincidence. It should be added that ALr. Mills tolls ttfl 
that Lhotas occasionally substitute a Y-shaped post for a 

1 Tho Koayakft bIbu havo the custom of blacken [ng their teoth like tho 
nKaren# of Duma [U* if, and S. &'<lZ*Utet r L L p. G3i)v 

Phcna and some Konyaka put up a aiaglff erect atono with flat sioi hw 
round i% fui JL place for th& OXptterurci of GLirjiny houdj in front of the olan 

inonmg / 1 
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Gtono in their ceremonials where no stones suitable for 
erection can be found, white there is a kindred of a elan 
in \ekhum village which migrated from further oast and 
which habitually erects posts, as it is not allowed to erect 
atones,* In building, again , while the Angnmi& p Tangkhuk, 
-Sesiias and other tribes south of them build on the ground, 
the Ao^ and other tribes to the north build on a bamboo 
pint form or fcL machnn." The Lhota method is a sort of 
compromise, as when he builds oa a " machan ” be covers 
the floor with earth. 

iiiVeti more than tlieir customs the social constitution of 
several Xaga tribes suggests a diversity of origin. In more 
than one tribe we tind traces of a dual division crossed by 
a triple one, and indicating a division into three elements, 
cither as three separate groups or as two primary groups, 
one of which is again split making three. In addition to 
these there are odd clans descended from " men caught 
m the jungle and others, as already mentioned. Thus 
among the Ads are found two linguistic’groups. Chongli and 
Mojigsen, existing side by side in the same villages though 
retaining frequently their different languages, and always, 
among the women, their differences of tattoo and of hair 
dressing. The word for “ mother ” in the one of these two 
Ao languages ls ocha (Chongli), in the other a™ (Kongsen). 
Acro^ tin* dual division of the Aos we get a triple division 
...to three elans. Pangen, Langkam and Cbami, which are 
nominally at any rate exogenous and which run through 

ljot . h i he group* though the nomenclature varies, 

and though the whole exogamons system is somewhat com¬ 
plicated by subdivision and by adoption from one group to 

1 TJ™ «a»" given a that Hun kindred hns mwer I-™ -«-■ - , 

them at iu.y lirnc. ^ h«i tiu«t of migration, or indeed to iou«lj 

s*&irss:J8sr A?,ir.'sts" ! ,t z*r ? r-“&*—i 
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another. Of the three groups mentioned Pongen Ls generally 
recognised as doyen, while the social position of Chami Is 
usually regarded as decidedly inferior to the other two. 
Again p among the Southern Konyak Tillages at any rate 
l there seem to bo two linguistic anti tattoo groups {one of 
which tattoos the face of the warrior and the other the 
chest only) called Thenda and Then&oh, while there are 
said to be also three social divisions running through both 
gTou|is T of w hich the first, nailed Ang/ corresponds to the 
Ao Pongen and provides hereditary chiefs in those 
villages which possess them, though in the case of the 
Konyak chief the heir to the chieftainship has to be of 
Ang blood by both parents, contrary to the prevailing 
exogamous system. In the Rengma tribe we have again 
two linguistic groups, as among the Ads, existing side by 
side sometimes in the same village, and called Itisctri- 
Kotsenu and Tseminyu respectively* Of these two groups 
the latter apparently are again divided into two peris dis¬ 
tinguished by the use of different terms for “ mother 5T 
[firyo and apf&U)% The Angamia arc again divided into 
two groups commonly known as Thevoma and Thekronoma 
(or Cherotna) or Solliima, using the words azo and apjtt 
respectively for i£ mother/ 1 although the former term only is 
in use among the numerous ( •hukrinui. sub-tribe of Angauiis d 
though the distinction between the Thebronoma, called by 
them Solhima, and the Thcvoma is recognized. These two 
divisions of the Angamis may be spoken of aa Pezoma and 
Pvpftima respectively according to the terms they use for 
" mother/' The Pezormi group appears to be also subdivided 
into ^aoheraa and Thevoma, two divisions of more or less 
equal status! though the former is actually the senior. 
Nowadays, however, the Sachema group p which is very small 
indeed numerically as compared with Thevonm p has been 


In florne ca*** tho An$ hap really no politic! inf]nonce nt aU h And 
■unta to bo kopt an a sort of “ Irtish 1 rather than anything uk?. Thura 
. H 1,1 1^20, linvinp; never had an An^ f obtaznod one- from Wandiicg, 

h wm good tii Iiavo an*?. 1 ' 

* __ i 31 ^ 7 . b<IVo djjfrrent words for fftthor/* aph\t and apj/ri, like 
ftN 'AnRarnia [ip imtl dpru. The? pn^eut shows a prac^ 

f L ll 3 ua .^* v t^Ose Rongmuii using apf*u for "mother” with the talaJ ai 
twminyu ufling anil thp Inwni-Kotanu wing ckoa. 
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virtually loat sight of , and “Thwoni*” include the whole of 
the PtftxM? It should be added that according to tradi¬ 
tion the Thektono division was originally the elder, but was 
cheated of its birthright by the first ancestor of the Thevo 
division. The word Solhima, used ordinarily by a large 
part of the Angami tribe for the Thekronoma division* 
means alien i+ or “ stranger 1 In the Memi group of 
the Angamis wo have again a third division* called Clierhe- 
cliiiua in some villages, which Is regarded as socially inferior 
to such an extent that the other Mend will not intermarry 
with it. This division seems also to be regarded m the 
source of somo unlucky emanation which has an evil 
influence on any who fall under it* though the neighbour¬ 
ing Tengima, IJztmokehena and Kezami Angamis have no 
objection at ali to intermarrying with the Oherhcehima. 
The Lhotfts seem to be divided like the Angami Into two 
ph rallies using oyo for 4E mother, +J with a third using op/^ s 
and, as in the case of the Angamis* the use of the distinct 
terms does not extend throughout the whole tribe, but 
seems to be dying out. 3 

1 Til* word h dbifcmct in from Trpnma* a foreigner from the 

plain. 1 *, inf lading AaaamA»p H-iMigalia, E ete, r Jhc proportion p 

ita worked out, during Lht> lSSt ceumia. of ifrpnema to Kfp^pjilnpi in 
the Ali frifni trill* fllLQur* a nearly throo to C m majority of the former 
onjOnp ||» Tnaguun And I>zun Gtohiuin groupH. and a nearly two to Okie 
majority tu tha Chwkrinia group of the Tliavoma 11 over 14 Solhimo. 1 ' 
Thin t-iiL’ludoa the Kc-lrUt'ii and M&ni fftib-tribes , of which tko form ft* 
mows to bo wholly PfiHHW and lb& latter wholly Pcpfuma, at any rat* 
m far aa tlio tone* used arc concerned, though tin! division may oxiat in 
fact but have disappeared from the terms of juldrcsa u& in the case of 
the Chakriinn, The bulk of the Menu group on) hi tbu Manipur state 
and wore tli&raforo outbids the ^’ope of the inquiry. The total figures 
actually returned from thosu ^reupa iu which iho inquiry mado Won — 

K rJHLHrid. Ktpepf u twt „ 

Tengunii » * T + » . * 10*515 4,74 H 

Chnkriutu *.,..**■ * * 11*051 G P 7Ti 

Kozuini » * m * * 4,S70 — > 

Mcrmi *»**-■**-« 1.0&& 




w 


Total for those in tfoo Xuga Hills District + 37,239 ll p Qlft 

The cexuuia for t ha Ao tribe showed the Uhcmglt Ach 15,27 5 acnils against 
5 S B05 Mon^aen Aotf. . . , 

* The Serna Elan of Chiahiiiml Wfl-3 ptmap* ongmally organized on a 
dual birrK the ehui being doncended from two brothers, Cheshu und 
ChJshu and the deMflndanta of one brother being regarded aa iiupwior, 
Here again there was a dispute m to which. was th<> jtyperior divtsLon, 
tiio descondaflt* of Ctiinhi oveatullf establishing tbeir claim by chieanory, 
though Chedhl* woo the elder brother. 
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Turning to the polity of the village different tribes hare 
very different customs* Among the Bemus a system of 
hereditary chiefs exists, each chief having an almost feudal 
position ns lord of the manor of lib village , a system which 
seems to have obtained among the KaeJiliris, as the rem¬ 
nants of it are still perceptible among the remote Kachan 
villages of the south-west, of the Nag a Hills. The Changs 
have ii system of chiefs very like that of the Sernas* anti 
both may he compared in this respect to the Thado Kukis, 
though among the latter the system is more elaborately 
developed. The Konyaks; too have hereditary chiefs In the 
►Thcndu section of the tribe, though not in the Thenkoli 
division, but among the Konynks the priestly side of the 
ehieftainship seems more prominent than among the other 
Naga tribes with chiefs. 1 On the other hand, the Ao 
and Tangkhul villages are governed by bodies of elders 
representing the principal kindreds in the village, while 
the Angami, Itengma and Lliota and apparently Sangtam 
villages are run on lines of democracy, a democracy so 
extreme in the case of the Angnmi that, in view of 
his peculiar independence of character, it is difficult 
to comprehend how his villages held together at all 
before they were subject to the British Government. 
The Angarni has, however, hereditary priests, office de¬ 
scending in the line of the first founder of the village 
in question. 

Li the eschatology of the different tribes there is, on the 
one hand, a belief apparently universally accepted which 
regards the souls of the dead as inhabiting butterflies or 
other insects after death. Concurrently with this we And a 
belief in an existence in a future world in which the shades 
of the dead go on living just as they did in this world. 
Jlost tribes place this world underground und indicate 

1 -Mr. Mills \ma pointed out to mo Unit Lbo (Jng ctriJi orilonp; the Clmu^j 
lh priestly, And that tlicn muni he- ano of [Ins cln n in oViarjr l'Jmiiijj village. 
.Is Ibfl Unfj clan m imunily spoki'n of wieIj contempt it doubtless repre- 
I, mnqiiL^I population acquainted with Lhu rckIb of the ttrjS, ni 
■any rat* in the Clmnjy country. Quinn probably KonVnk *ihy 

in uny CASe t and the titan£5 seem to be largely invudtins in i'hani, Ad Ur 
Kouyak tomtonv 

C 
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some mountain 1 —usually one formed as it were in a 
succession of rises vaguely suggesting steps from a distance 
—as the path by which this under-world is approached. 

The Angamis, however, believe that the souls of the dead 
who have conformed to the heat (Anguine) standard of life 
spend t heir Isiture existence in the sky in the com pa 113 of 
tlie ancestress or crentrix of all life. Other tribes, though 
believing in the existence of a sky world, or at any rate of 
sky spirits, do nut locate the home of the dead there. 
Along with these a third belief is also to he found, as 
among the Sernas, according to which the spirits of the 
good dead go to the East and those of the unsatisfactory ■ 
dead to the West. 

Among other points worth notice are the fact that 
lycanthropy practised by the Sc mas anti other tribes to 
the north of the Angami country is never resorted to bv 
Angamis, though they know of the existence in the belief 
and even believe in the common origin of the tiger and mun,- 
Simifarly the Khasis seem to have heard the theory from 
the Caros, hut do not claim ever to practise it them¬ 
selves. 1 

In folk-lore some stories seem common to nearly all tribes ' J 
and to the Kachans too, while the story of the girl who 
comes out of an orange and the stories of fighting stones and 
the belief that the human race k becoming gradually smaller 
and will so continue (ill it is small enough to climb up a 
chill plant, are common both to Nagas and to the Khnsis. a 


1 t» B thoGar* dead point lo the peak Chikmanjr iPluvfuir Ti,p 
t r 'ar£M r p. 1 03) . Konh of I tie river Brahjpwpmtrii th<- friU tribe* *Iiv ^[ p i 
htivfl no Ijolicfi iLd to trrtttKirtiflTiltiiJO into fnftHt*. 

- Mr. Mill* has pointoil ou! to me? that Mm Lhotn. wfird Tor ji f am p:, r 
Bpint U LLEid tliMS tomtiter USUAlly takn-r* a kopurd form whil* n.-. 

" h-oj.mil ’■ pJm UMl Mmpjl 

nip Thudc, Ki.ikii, while not prnctialrig lyi-antlimny, believe Vmf 
Slfoujity in vumpirui nnd am extremely afraid (if off,.inline rjor^njin Ju7 
(tie reputation of Ixiiji+i much. TJlm Vrtllijjire send* In* soul [f , . ....u ,, 
vHnlily of other men • OuiJa during nlfcp. fEbo Meitheia also believe, ir. 

hut 1 hnv* fiQt met the bc-Upf hi i my tribe " ° m 

hava a at p*¥ A ftt Cfmmplmi which WU 
Tukah II fJupt-Q) niouiUtiiu, Tim A<ra have ^ IJri 

loutfEit, Mm Lhoti\ Arv gii-i.-n by Mr* -MklLs. J t Jr: „ v i.., ; 1 ' 

tiuM tiiolike Mu- KIleusu, hav« thu pmclieo of diWmjm V 
tgytf aod obaervia^ lLu LiJJ u£ Mie fra K wmu of ^ ' stwikm^ 
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On the other hand, there seem to be certain groups 
of stories which are not common to the Angamis In the 
south and to the Chungs and their neighbours in the 
north* 

Linguistic considerations are notoriously dangerous in 
their application to ethnography, but even here it is 
impossible to pass over without remark the very decided 
cleavage between the vocabularies and numerals of the 
languages classified by Sir George Grierson as \V astern and 
Central Naga T and the vocabularies and numerals of the 
Konyaks and Chungs to the north east, though the Aos 
have words characteristic of both groups. This north¬ 
eastern group seems in fact to approach quite appreciably 
nearer to the Kuki and Bodq languages of the southern 
tribes than to the languages of the Central Xaga tribes in 
between the two. 

Emphasis hius sometimes been laid upon an affection for 
old sites, or an aversion to migration, as characteristic of 
Nagos, distinguifltnng them from the migratory Kuki, who, 
like the Hill Kachan, moves bis village by preference, 
whereas the Naga only moves bis under compulsion. This, 
however as has already been pointed out* cannot by any 
means be applied to nil tribes at present designated 
Saga. 

A perhaps trivial point is the belief that neglect of wash¬ 
ing causes illness, and the concomitant habit of personal 
cleanliness which is so much more marked in the Angami 
tribe than among its neighbours to the north* though the 
LI iota seems to have it in a greater degree than the Rengma, 
Serna, or Ao; the Angami dwelling, un the other liamL is 
frequently filthy as compared to those of the other tribes 
mentioned, principally owing to his habit of keeping im 
cattle in the front room. 

Such are the more outstanding facts of the case, and it 
is almost superfluous to state the more obvious conclusions 
to be drawn from them, that no Naga tribe is of pure blood, 
but the area which they inhabit lias been the sceno of a 
series of immigrations from north -east, north-west and 
south, and that the different stocks introduced in this way 
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have entered into their composition. 1 * 3 Indeed, in view of 
the struggles that have taken place for the fertile plains of 
Burma to the cast and India to the west, it is? inevitable 
that some elements of the race- worsted in these struggles 
should have been pushed up into the bills. In particular 
the line of (lie DiUm and the Ti-Ho rivers would seem to 
mark more or less the point of contact between movements 
southward from the north and northward from the south, 
roughly marking as it does, except indeed for tlie Ao tribe, 
the line south of which dead are always buried,- and also 
the marked cleavage between the languages of the Western * , 
Sagfl5 and of the North-eastern Nagas, the latter bearing 
more resemblance perhaps to those of the Kukis in the 
south than to those of their immediate neighbours. The 
immigration of Singpho elements from the north and Tai 
elements from the east are absolutely clear. 

The oilier conclusions i would suggest tire some of them 
frankly speculative, but are perhaps not at variance with 
current views on the history of Indonesia in general. I 
should deduce a stage at which sonic race of Kol-Mcm- 
Annum or Mon-Khmer affinities was in occupation, leaving I 
tracer of that occupation in certain implements, weapons 
nml perhaps in some folk-tales. I should describe the 
immigration from the north-west or west as definitely Bodo 
irt character, and ascribe to this origin the erection of 
Y-shaped posts a and the practice of reaping by hand, and 
the indications of the more recent existence of a matrihncal 
system. Beyond this, w hatever the Singphos and Kachans 
nmy be, an admixture of Tai blood from the east is beyond 
dispute. It is the nature of the immigration from the south 
which is most intriguing. No one who has had much to * 

i McOuIkvrh, quoted by Hodiaii JfctJftni* pp r 153, 73)* record* a 
Mmi kpori tmdititsn ot the ooispoaitfon of tfcip MimipiLri peepin mm differ tint 
i'Uiria iJvlI film- 1 from thi' Houtb, (>"■ *^1 wadi iIil- narLh-w^L M r tfottoon 
toUa ang^esl* that thri^UtinKpol^hitioii lYLtS li Lr-mcly Iterated na at present 

m A ^ i-isi (op* cii - P " 4 ...... 

= But nuzth tif the Brahmaputra uftiitEl bnritd lh Iha rule, 

3 Thear post* we also u*-d by the Wa of Hurmn to coni- 

^iwiw to liter idaughtOT af b [Gmiftf/- uj Upptr Burma Urtti Um 
,s;i an Stair*, L L p, whose villngi' Ueieaew (»hfeL p r S04] must tloatly 
wwmlAv thci* of the Angatiiis and Kucha S(k%m. 
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do with the AngimlS could fail to perceive the difference 
of disposition and character between them and tho other 
Naga trihea* though it b very difficult to state in what 
it actually consists, and it k certainly not so great us to 
constitute an entire distinction between the Angamb and 
tlio rest of their fdJow-Nagae- My own view is that the 
Angumis contain a very much greater proportion of blood 
bequeathed by a mixed body of immigrants from the south 
{some of them at any rate nearly related cither in blood 
or culture or both to the Igorot of the Philippine Islands ) t 
who already consisted perhaps of two races of which the 

- weaker and less numerous was a race of settled habits and 
developed civilisation, while the stronger was of more 
barbarous hut warlike type. 1 The in habitants they found 
already in occupation would be either absorbed into one 
of the two divisions of this mixed tribe or make a third 
class where they survived in sufficient numbers, and to 
tins source I would ascribe the social institutions of the 
Western Naga tribes. 1 would ascribe the elaborate system 
of terracing to the more civilized of the southern immigrants, 
and to these southern immigrants in general the use of 
elaborate stone- work in building ami the erection of stone 
monoliths and perhaps the practice of burying their dead — 
the Aiigam b even bury the head a of their enemies—and 
a bo perhaps the use of ultra-democratic institutions. If 
these deductions be correct I should regard the Benias as 
having received chiefs from the morn barbarous of tho 
southerners, and in the Lhotas I should see the result of 
a more intimate contact of both anthem elements with 
the tribe at present represented by the Sangtama, who seem 

- to have at one time occupied much more of the Naga Hills 
than they do now that a large and still increasing propor¬ 
tion of their tribe has been absorbed by the more virile 
Kema. The Kboiraos, Kaclia Xagas, Tangkbills and Maraud 
have all been much more strongly influenced by the culture 

8 It EFLiglLt, of po LtP.if' fc ho posaibjEi to eonUTld UlBt ihin fusion took pUce 
n rrault of two c&unorutive omsp^thrm of Hu> Nngo FliH* m.’itwl'I v,«i, 
in ray opinion n\\ Oun cvidcnca pgjLM to tho 1 'iwsg-il jiAVing Uketi 
IjIlujc?- n\ any rat^ twfotr 1 ilio Augamin orcuptwi thrir pr*W4?nt aitaSL TJw- 
Urbflfian olpmont may have bwn Tai in origin. 
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of these (southern immigranta, than have the other tribes 
north of the Angami country, and have accepted their 
culture to varying degrees. 

To return to the Lliotns. this tribe is divided into 
three phratries—the TompyatUetTe, the JumonUem and 
the Mi'pang&aiidre, meaning respectively “Forehead -clearing 
men,” 1 “ Scattered men " and “ Fire-smoke-conquering 
men/' The expression “Forehead-clearing men" 1 dio 
not attempt to explain* but the phratry corresponds 
to the Angami KtpeplHma, which I have taken to repre¬ 
sent the weaker but more civilized section of the south¬ 
ern immigrants. Among the Lhotas it is to be noticed 
that this pluatrv is the superior. Among the Angumis it 
is the inferior, with the tradition, however, that it was 
once the elder. Its women are addressed by their children 
ns Apfii (Angami) or Apfu (Lhota). The Lhotas, however, 
have no terraced cultivation. The clans of the ** Scattered - 
men " phrutry use oyo for mother in some cases, opju in 
othem, but oyo predominating on the whole; but the name 
suggests a tribe of very different habits to the com m unity - 
loving Naga, and would better suit a people like the 
Kachans or Garos. living in small moving settlements 
and perpetually shifting from one place to another, 
a few houses at a time. In the " Fire -*moke-couquer log¬ 
men” »o called from the villages they burnt in 
warfare, one may see tho influence of the more bar¬ 
barous element of the ( ? southern) invaders, and the 
bulk of this phratry uses ttyo for “mother” like the 
Kepezema of the Augomis. 3 

| therefore conclude that in most if not all Naga tribes 
traces are to be found of the Mon-Khmer and Bodo races, 
the Tfti race, and a fourth mce of southern origin akin to 

1 I iLtri indebted to 31 r, *L P. IJills for thi* explanation of the nmn^ 
rif the Lhota phrAtrie*, which rtsnchcd nio Song i l|w I hod formed tiro 
coTidiisioAa which they appear in mms decree to atrotigthen. 

1 Tbia ruenjiiiitf of ihr Lhota word ia F 1 am told, Vfrty doubtful. If 
correctly mtfcrpJrT-Uxl it might p riiopa refer to som& habit o£ Iwrdw&ififf. 
r l‘] L) , At itans i P in ^lUnidioLiiicEitjn to tribes to the north, broshea bib linir 
up of! hie ImflbMd; mo dm* tho TwrUuiL 

j 1 lake oitf and aya r Angami and Lhota respectively for ,L my moUttsf/ 
to bo the siEimo word. 
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sonic of the inhabitants of the Philippines and Borneo ami 
other parts of Indonesia, 

Tor tlic history of this corner of the earth is yet to be 
written and, if ever it is done, it is to studies such as 
}Lr. Mills has given us that future investigators will turn, 
for the tribes themselves will have vanished past oil recog¬ 
nition. Has not the very mingefttng of Phirn hidden its 
grim fruit, in the folds of its own barb, lest the village 
forget that the days of the head-hutiter arc gone ? Educa¬ 
tion and Litigation, doubtful apparitions, are usurping his 
place; the old beliefs wither under the shrivelling touch 
of Civilization, and the voice of the Missionary is heard 
an the land. The axe is laid to the loot of lgdrasiJ; the 
Jotumi are climbing into Asgcrd* 
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THE LHOTA NAGAS 


PART I 

GENERAL 

IrLtroduc fcory — OrigRi arid M igTAI ions—A|>pOrtrari< r O — Dr^rS — OrnammL 1 ! — 
Wetpon*—Character. 

The Lhoia Nagas are a tribe numbering some twenty 
thousand souk which occupies a piece of territory that 
ttmy be roughly described as the drainage area of the Middle 
and Lower Doyang and its tributaries h down to the point 
where it emerges into the plains. Their land can show 
extremes of climate, from the high spurs of Wokha Hill, 
where frost is not tin known, to the malarious foot-hills 
bordering on the plains* where the heat radiated from the 
sandstone makes life almost unbearable in the hot weather- 
They cad themselves meaning simply 11 man/" the 

name Lhota, of which 1 have been unable to discover any 
derivation, being that by which they are known to 
Government. They have long been in contact with the 
Assamese, Many villages even possess grants of land in 
the plains given by the Atom Rajas, on the understanding 
apparently that the Lhotas in return for the land would 
refrain from taking Assamese heads* Tibs agreement was 
loyally kept* and villages such as Khoro, who had no hostile 
Naga neighbours whom they could raid, used to content 
themselves with waylaying and killing an occasional Mikir 
on hh way to or from market in the plains. There is no 
record of any lighting between Lhotus and Assamese* save a 
raid In JG85 on some villages of the plains near the Doyang 
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by Nagas, 1 who were probably Lhutas : Akuk and Lakhuti 
claim to have met anti defeated a force of Burmese at the 
time of the Burmese invasion of Assam. 3 The first recorded 
meeting between a European and Lhotas is that of Lieut. 
II BIgge in 1541 , who apparently did not like what little he 
saw of them. Ho calls them “ a sullen race,” and says that 
they “ are alike filthy in their persons and habits, and have 
a pompous mode of addressing one which might in some 
oases be interpreted as insolent.” a Evidently the gallant 
officer found the contrast between the suave, sleek plains¬ 
man and the easy-going, tmwafehen hiilmau rather startling. 
Captain Brodie, however, the first Englishman to visit the 
Lhota at home, was more fortunate. He marched along 
part of the Lakhuti range in 1544 and was given a most 
friendly reception* In 1 S 75 Captain Butler when in charge 
uf a survey party was ambushed by the village of Pangti and 
mortally wounded- The truth of this disaster is as follows : 
Captain Butler arranged to march from Lukhuti to Pangti, and 
ordered the former village to supply men to carry his baggage. 
Lakhuti, which had old scores to wipe off against Pangti, 
decided to lay a trap for them, and sent a message asking 
them to attack the head of the column, w hile promising that 
they themselves would throw down their loads and attack 
Ihe rear. Pangti fell into the snare and ambushed and 
speared Captain Butler. Lakhuti did nothing, and of course 
got off scot free, while Pangti was burnt- Naturally Pangti 
lias never forgiven Lakhuti for this piece of treachery, In 
1 S 7 S a stockade was established at Wokha and all the 


* dait'a Hiit&rif of Attain* p* 1G2. 

; LhQfcu villagers on the outer riingo relit* tlaUt the BtinutdO TilitM 
ttfcoui in a hotda which inovod OH from village to villus looting everything 
thfiv could dud and eating all iho food HUfipli** ami diafilmg tlio houaes in 
s wr3( . v^ay before Leaving* the LIioul inliebLlante having de4 

to iltt? jungle on the opprt^nli o( the B™« + One Lheta. who related 
this to me, ealcJ that ih* Bunxwife (muri) mast, m Sits ephioin Imv* boon aomo 
0 J or godlingi but another contrail kited him. Buying that hu 

knew ^cil that the m&n wore men likf? them&frrm*— J. H, IL 
■ journal ojlka A static Sacitly oj Htngai* Xo. 111). 1S4I, p. LGl 

* of Fuptt* regarding Hiti Tmel/ fccinvcFl Asm im &nd Hurmah 
and m lAr Upper itrahwiputm . Bengal Swreterimt From. LB73. pp- 
295 tqq* 
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Xdrimg villages, 1 i. e. those on the left bank of the Doyang, 
were annexed. The rest of the tribe was annexed in *1889. 


Origin and Migration. 

The problem of the ultimate origin and composition of 
(be Xngn tribes still awaits solution. It will be sufficient if 
I give here the main Lhote traditions of their origin and 
early migrations. These are various and mutually incon¬ 
sistent. One, but not the commonest, states that the 
Lhotus and plainsmen were once one people who migrated 
from u place called Lengkn somewhere north or north-west 
of the Naga Hills, the exact site being unknown. They 
soon split up into two bodies, one of which became the 
plainsmen of the Brahmaputra valley and the other the 
Nagas of the hills. The curious loug-hafted daos called 
tfttnfhaiig, a few of which arc still kept as highly-prized 
heirlooms, are specially connected with this tradition, and 
are said to have been given to the Nogas by their ** brothers ” 
of the plains. Some at any rate arc not of Xaga manufac¬ 
ture. One which was shown me at Okotso, for instance, 
was ornamented with brass bands. The usual tradition, 
however, gives the Lliutas an autochthonous origin, and is 
almost identical with that told by the Angamis of them¬ 
selves. The story goes that three brothers, Limhaehan, 
Izumontse and Rankkanda, the ancestors of the three 
p hr a tries of the tribe, came out of a hole in the earth near 
the miraculous stone at Kezakcnoma, If one lo&d of rice 
were dried on this stone it became two loads. Ow r ing, 
how'ever, to the indecent behaviour of a man of the tribe 
the virtue w ent out of the stone, 2 and the Lhotas set out on 

1 Lhotaj living left of tin.' Doyang or* known aa Ndnmg, mid ihmu 
tm the right bank ua Lij - a The division of Ihe tribe into two sections by 
u river which is unfcirtLahte for a great part of the year Iuib led to alight 
‘diversity of dialect and custom- 

4 The following is the Lhotu version of how the tuiraceilonfl proper lioa 
' ° ! the Knakwomt atone were destroyed: In order to put an CDd to the 
ijlMnek of the brothers as to whoso turn it wtw to dry. and double, hit 
paddy, an old woman, who had no husband, and an old man who had no 
Wife, were selected and these two had connection lying on the stone. This 
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their migrations > taking with them a little piece of the atone, 
which is at ill preserved at PangtL Yet another tradition 
eaya that the common ancestors of the Lhotas* Southern 
Saugtama, Scmaa and Rengmas, came from somewhere near 
M ao* The first to split of! were the Southern Sung turns, 
v, ith whom the Lhotaa claim close affinities, 1 It is said h 
for instance* that many generations ago a Lhota from 
Lungitung, knowing that his forefather had left “ brothers " 
south of the Tixu t somehow made his way through the Scma 
country and brought back with him a Southern Sangt&m, 
whose last descendant, by name Ezanymio, died at Wokha 
about ten years ago. Old men say that specimens of the 
round brass ornaments {pytibi) which Southern Sangtams 
wear on their "fcngtte,” and of axe-shaped Sangtam daos T 
were preserved aw heirlooms in some Lhota houses to within 
living memory. From Mao the tribe migrated slowly to 
Kohima, and from there, with the Angamis pressing them 
in the rear, reached the neighbourhood of Lozemu, where 
the Sernas are &aid to have split off. Thence they moved 
slowly on till they reached Themoketaa Hill, known to 
the Lhotas as Hmohoyanto (fowl-throat-cutting-village]. 
Here the mist begins to clear a little and most Lhotas 
claim to trace their descent back through nine or ten 
generations to some ancestor who lived at Honohoyanto* 
At this point the Rengmas split off and occupied 
their present country; while the Lhotaa pressed on t one 
body through Phiro and Saki to the Lower Boyaiig, 
lighting the Angamis as they went, and another body to 
Wokha Hill, where a huge village culled Lunge ham is said 
to have been founded a little to the north of the present 

dotirtifttl its mirfti'LiloiH proper* be. Foadibly the idea was that the 
.sexual act between, Ihese cW people viw bound to be nteHte nod that this 
sterility should Isj oommOBUJatfld to Ih* highly proliiin atone, Tlie ftmiff- 
mac Itfive ibid story ftfl well on the Lhot i*a p In. Tkr (pp. IU 

and 302) I have molded other account!, both Kenpma ond Angus!, of 
the manner in which tlip slant. 1 was rendered unfruitful, and suggested 
that thu mothod.M aimed rather at offending ar hurting the spirit in ill<3 
stone, an »Tp1*imt^n pt'rhups equally applicable to the Lliqta version.— 

J. H, H. 

■ The language*? of Olo Lhotiu and Southern Sungtotfte aiu very closely 
a tin . 
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site of Nirgyo. So vast was the crowd of warriors that at 
fcasta and '* gemtas PT there was never enough “ niadhu " 
to go round T though each man was? only given one cock's 
spurful as his share. It was clear that they must split up 
or starve! so they began to move off and found vi llages * 
sometimes ousting the Aos, who vvero once in possession 
of almost the whole of the present Lhota country, and 
sometimes occupying vacant sites to which they were led 
by various omens. A common story h told to account for 
the founding of Lmigsadumg, Lotaii and several Tillages, 
runs as follows : A man had a sow which wandered off one 
day and could not be found. He tracked it for miles, till 
he found it lying under a big tree, where it had littered. 

He at once decided to found a new village on the spot, and 
the tree where the sow- had littered became the head-tree. 

But the day* of expansion are over now, and in many On* 
a village abandoned house sites and '"genua 1 " stones 
overgrown with jungle show how the tribe is shrinking. Yet wS& tbo' 
attempts arc still made from time to time to reoccupy the ^ ul,lillls 
Kites of old villages wiped out by malaria h and the ceremonies village’ 
connected with the founding of a new 1 village deserve to be 
described. Having selected a site with a good water supply 
and a tree suitable for a head-tree {ming&teng) f the would- 
be founder 1 cuts a branch from a bush on the site. If the 
cut is a clean one and no leaves fall the omen is good. If 
the branch is not cut through with one blow' or leaves fall 
the omen is bad. The omens being good ho and his fellow- 
colonists select a man to be priest (Puthi) of the new village, 
and while still retaining flic old village as their headquarters, 
set to work to clear the jungle on the new site. Before 
doing so, however, the Put hi throws a cornelian bead into the 
spring which is to supply the new- village with water, and 
prays that the 3 T oung men and maidens of the village may 
be strong. After the jungle has teen cut the founder makes 


1 A Villag? Wiiu not fl.tway.Fi founded by ono man. It was quitp common. 
' nr m(!t l of different ctfinir to join ut founding a new village, 

brining hi* quota of tunille^ Each cEan would supply wive* f hi r ill*' 
oLhftr, Jind ||iu iiiL'cinvciiiciiCM of marriage gulEidu ihu viU*g4 wore tblH 
avoidod r 
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new fire with a fire-stick : (mi-hm). The Pirthi then spears 
a smajl boar, which must not be singed in the lire* and cuts 
the throat of a cock, from the entrails of which he takes 
the omens. The pig is cut up, and the Futhi makes a little 
square of sticks on the ground. In the middle he puts an 
egg and on each side thirty tiny pieces of pork. All cat 
the rest of the pig, the pot in which the meat was boiled 
being turned upside down on the ground and left behind. 
The jungle having been burnt and a small Sl morung TP 
constructed, houses are built. When the village is ready 
for occupation the colonist* go to it from the old village in 
ceremonial dre^ and fully armed* taking with them a 
branch stolen from the mingehmg of the old village. This 
they stick in the ground under the head-tree of the new 
village. To ensure a good water supply in their new home 
they must bring water in a freshly-cut section of bamboo 
from the spring of the old village and pour it into that of 
the new. If they are lucky enough to be able to steal them 
they also put. tinder their mingetung and in their morung +h 
luck-stones {oka) from the old village*, thereby ensuring good 
fortune for their new home. About a month later the 
ceremony of oyant^oa (village-making] is performed. This 
will be described later in connection with the institution of a 
new Piithi. 2 


Appearance 

In colour the Ebola. varies from light to medium brown, 
the inhabitants of the low ranges tending to be darker than 
those of high villages. Ihe completion even of the fairest 
girls is sallow, and the almost rosy checks one sometimes 
sees among the Align mis, and more rarely among the Semas. 
are unknown in the Lhota country. The hair is as a rule 


*? ™ * E u th - 1 ? at “ “ VBMy isimiliLP to Umt of ih« Semi* 

and othnr Nil** tribes. A 'null pi«* of drj Wood is *pht acid a iitUo 
Btono put m mi Th* fork bq fom W | u Wld OVt * Mm£J Mt|Bn 

woo] Of whlllOV *t la tiaed eu Under, the operator holding h in place with 
hi, fDfit. A Strip of dry bamboo k put under the fork, which k notobed 
to krap it m pl«0. und pullod backwards ELnd fenv^d, tiU tlw friction 

CBU!k-4 U tidin' Vi MlQOulddf. 

1 Son lip. 122 
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straight, though wavy and curly hair is often seen in the 
villages near the Ao border, in which there is almost cer¬ 
tainly a considerable admixture of Ao blood . 1 The hair of a 
Lhota child is brown, with a distinct nasty tinge, becoming 
black in the adult. Young men usually pluck Out the hairs 
of the chin with the nails of the thumb and forefinger, but 
middle-aged and elderly men sometimes have considerable 
beanfe, particularly near the plains, where types may occa¬ 
sionally be seen hardly distinguishable in outward appearance 
from Sylhot Mahomnieduns. The eyea are brown and slightly 
oblique in many individuals, the scantiness of the outer half 
of the eyebrows accentuating the Mongolian appearance of 
the face. Men average about five feet eight in height and 
women some three Inches less. In build the Uiota is slight, 
but strong and wiry, though he has not the enormous eaif 
development of the Angara!. The hands and feet are small 
and well formed. The big toe h set rather far apart from 
the others, and a Lhota talking will often pick up a atone 
in his* toes and tap the ground with it, just as a European 
might pick up a pencil in hU fingers and fidget with it. 

The style of hair-eutting resembles that of the Sernas, Ao* 
and other tribee. The back and sides of the head are shaved 
all round up to a point level with the top of the ears, the hair 
on the crown of the head being left long enough to reach 
to the top of the shaven portion.- When asked w'hy they 
have adopted this style of hair-eutting they say that their 
forefathers used to wear their hair long, but took to cutting 
it in the present fashion because it kept getting info their 
eyes and catching in the jungle. The custom obtaining in 
the Southern Sang turn village of Phulangrr perhaps gives the 
clue to the real origin of the fashion. There no man is 
allowed to shave the back and aides of his he-ad till he has 
killed an enemy in war. Till then he wears lib hair cut more 
or less like a European. Little Lhota girls have their heads 

1 Wavy hair la common among Urn A« mud Konynks, mud curly hair 
far from rar<?. 

* lii vilb^a near Iho RcHiginik border individuals are of&oft to socn 
who hoYp- adopted! the Ronpinu ciltft-Ofti pud shaved their hpadtl high up 
all round that practice I ty nothing hut s small cap of hair id loft. 
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completely shaved till they are about seven years old, when 
the hair Ls allowed to grow. Women wear their hair in an 
untidy bun on the nape of the neck, tied round with a bunch 
of strings of their own hair. 

Baiting and grey hair are both uncommon and disliked, 
and old men sometimes hide their scanty looks tinder a wig 
of black goat's hair on a bamboo frame. All children have 
the lobe of the ear pierced at the conclusion of the birth 
"* genua,” At the first Ho/mo 1 genna ” he attends a boy 
has a hole pierced in the upper part of the helix. This is 
done with a pointed piece of bamboo, and no special cere¬ 
monies arc attached to the operation. Among the Southern 
Lhotas, and occasionally among the Northern, another hole 
is pierced in the middle of the concha at the nest Ramo. The 
holes in the helix and concha are for the cotton wool with 
which the ear is adorned and often become much distended 
in the case of elderly men. 

Circumcision h not practised and neither sex is tattooed. 


Drese, 

Uothrt. The one garment never discarded by a man in public is 
the rive, commonly spoken of in Naga- Assamese as f+ lengta," 
This consists of a long narrow piece of stout cloth ending 
in a broad flap. In putting it on the narrow piece is wound 
once round the waist so that it joins at the back and forms 
a belt. It is then brought through between the legs from 
the batik, and up through the belt, the broad flap being 
allowed to hang down in front. The result is a garment 
which is both serviceable and entirely decent. The dap is 
either white or dark blue, with horizontal red stripes, broad 
among the Northern Lhotas and narrow among the Southern. 
In the old days a dark blue rive could onlv be worn by a 
man who had done the head-taking 16 geuna,” but this 
distinction is being rapidly dropped. A boy T a first garment, 
assumed without any ceremonies when about seven or eight 
years old t is the flap of one of his father's discarded 
lengtas Pi hung from a bit of string tied round his waist. 

1 Vide p. 108, 
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The skirt (wrkam) worn by the women is about twenty-two 
inched deep, Tt is bound tigJitly round the wabt and the 
overlapping top corner tucked in in front of the left hip. 
Tiie edge which shows is often ornamented with iridescent 
beetle wings or bits of yellow orchid stalk. Among the 
Northern L hot as the dirham is of dark blue cloth with narrow 
horizontal red stripes in threes, and a band of paler blue 
embroidered with red three inches broad running round the 
middle of the cloth. The skirts worn by Southern women 
have no red stripes, and the pale blue band is broader and 
nearer the top of the cloth. When about five or six years 
old a Little girl puts on her first skirt {khondroHu). This is 
about ten inches deep, white with a dark blue border and a 
little rod embroidery in the middle. 

When working in the field*, or in the hot w-enthor even 
ivhen lounging uljout at home, a man usually wear* nothing 
but his '* Jengta,” When visiting his friends, however, or 
to sit about in the shade, or for a journey lie always wears 
a body-clot h measuring about four feet by five feet. Usually 
such a cloth is simply wrapped round the body under the 
right armpit and over the left shoulder. But for any 
Occupation such as hunting, where both arms must be left 
free, and whenever a cloth is worn at any “ genua,” it is tied 
on to the body ns follows : The cloth is flung over the back, 
and the two top corners are brought- round, one under the 
left arm and the other over the right shoulder, and tied 
across the chest. The two bottom corners are then brought 
U P outside the cloth which is hanging over the back, aud 
crossed and tied on the chest, one passing over the left 
shoulder and the other under the right arm. 

The body-cloths are of various patterns and indicate 
the number of social '* gennas ” 1 performed by the wearer. 
The first is siUau\, a white cloth with broad dark blue 
horizontal stripes. This is worn by boy* 2 and men who have 


1 Far description of H gennsw |h flOfl Fort IY. 

* An iw (In) cnep nmnng Sc-rciatf. fl boy may if ho like* wear any cloth 
to which Jib) father is entitled while he Jives with bins, When ho runirku* 
bowft\ r cr p mid sols up heiina hu oWn ( he may only wear thaw oloth-9 
to which hq m on tilled in bis own right. 
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performed no social “ gennas." A mail who has performed 
the first social “ germs " may wear the phangdhrap. Among 
the Northern Lhotas this is a dark hluc cloth, edged with 
broad stripes of red with a broad strip of white cloth running 
across the middle of the doth parallel with the red stripes! 
Among the Southern Lhotas the red stripes ate narrower and 
a pale blue band near the top of the cloth takes the place 
of the white band. A Northern LI iota who has performed 
botli the first social “genua ” and the head-taking “ gonna ” 
wears a doth called chamthe, which is exactly like the 
phangdhrap of his section of the tribe, save that the median 
band is pale blue instead of white. For the performance of 
the second social “ genna ” no cloth » awarded, but the 
Southern Lhotas put on the elhaxi 1 after performing the third 
social - genna/' This is a dark blue cloth edged top and 
bottom with four red bands, the body of the cloth being 
ornamented with little squares of red embroidery. Finally! 
a man who hag completed the series of social “ gennas ” 
by dragging a stone wears a handsome cloth called htng- 
VeneU, which is dark blue with five bands of light blue 
ahout one inch broad, and three very narrow lines of light 
blue at top and bottom A man who has dragged a stone 
more than once has four or rarely even five narrow lines at 
the top and bottom of his cloth, which is called estiamsti. 
The rulhusii (“ enemy-frightening-cloth r, J of the Southern 
Lhotas is rarely worn nowadays, and can only be assumed by 
iilft warriors of note. It consists of a IwngpensU or ^hatnMi 
with a brood median band of white doth ornamented with 
highly conventionalized representations of men drawn on 
cloth with black gum. These bands are made by ftengmas. 
never by Lhotas. The mUkusU of the Northern Lhotas is 
exactly similar to the doth ordinarily worn by rich \os 
and is dark blue with six very broad red stripes set 
closely together at top and bottom. The median band 
which is always bought from the Acs, fc* about two and 
a half inches broad, and ornamented with a conventional 
design representing human heads, mi than horns and 
tigers, 

Like the men, the women usually leave the upper part of 
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the body bare, though filthy waistcoats arc nowadays 
commonly n ora by both men and women in villages near 
the plains. When body-cloths are worn by women they 
are cither flung loosely round the body so that the top outer 
comer lies over the left shoulder, or bound tightly under 
the armpits. Among the Northern Lliotas an unmarried 
girl usually wears a plain dark blue doth On 

the night of her marriage, however, when she goes to her 
husband's house, she puts on a very pretty doth called 
loroeJiu 7 dark blue, with big squares of narrow white and red 
, lines, giving a sort of tartan effect. When her husband has 
^ s toae she may exchange her toroejsu either for a 
htngpensii, which is almost exactly similar to his, or for a 
charakeU, a cloth closely resembling loroesi 1, but with the 
tartan squares outlined with much broader red lines. 
Among the ^Southern Lliotas unmarried women and wives 
of men wbo have not yet dragged a stone wear a doth called 
siipang, dark blue, with a broad light blue horizontal band 
near the top. When her husband has dragged a stone a 
woman wears a lungpensU* 

In wet weather men and women wear slung on their 
backs light rain-shields (pkuchyo) in ado of broad loaves 
carefully arranged between two layers of basket work, and 
strengthened by an edging of thin split bamboo, 


Omam&tfs. 

Apart from the finery in which he decks himself on 
ceremonial occasions* the well-to-do Lkota usually wears 
certain ornaments on any occasion when he wishes to be well 
dressed. In the* holes in the helix and concha of his ear 
are tufts of cotton wool. Usually these are quite small* 
but old men in villages near the Serna border often wear 
big ■u tug-shaped pads of cotton woot like those worn by 
their Sema neighbours, Some small ornament, such as a 
little brass wire spiral, is worn in the lobe of the ear* or in 
some villages an ornament formed of two or three porcupine 
quills, bound with yellow orchid stalk on to a bit of cane 
boiled ebony black in pigs fat. Like Semaa and Acs. 
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Lhotas wear above the elbow armlets (kora) consisting of 
sections Buwn from an elephant's tusk. Formerly the sole 
supply came from elephants killed locally* Now Angami 
traders buy ivory in Calcutta and Benares and sell armlets 
ready sawn. Only old men may saw up a tusk. For a 
young man to do so would be very unlucky. A man who 
cannot afford real ivory will sometimes wear an armlet 
made of white wood smoothed and rounded to resemble 
the real article. Wristlets [A7 j e/cap) of cowries sew n on cloth 
may be worn by anyone who has done the head-taking 
" genua*” 1 A man w ho lias got tot, second or third spear 
in at the killing of an enemy has a little cross of cowries 
at the top of his wristlets. Those worn by the Northern 
Lhotas are identical with the Serna type. They are bought 
from the Aos and are composed of cowries filed down till 
they are very narrow and sewn close together on to a cloth 
foundation, A red hair fringe (khezi) is worn, on the 
wristlets, ordinarily short, hut of long hair in the case of a 
warrior of note* A man who has been in at the death of a 
tiger has little bunches of black hair in his red fringe. The 
wristlets of the Southern Lhotas are of unfiled cowries and 
the red hair fringe is rarely worn. 

The commonest form of necklace Is one composed of four 
or five strings of black beads made from the seeds of the 
wild plantain {esfte). Sometimes they are worn loosely 
round the neck, and sometimes are in the form of a tight 
necklet, the rows being kept in place by narrow pierced 
conch-shell supports. These supports are sometimes bought 
from Angamia and sometimes prepared by the Lhotas 
themselves, with the aid of a primitive hut effective pump* 
drill, with a point made from a piece of an old umbrella 
slay. To do the head-taking Jfi genua pp entitles a man 
to wear a neck ornament of one or two pairs of wild hoar's 
tushes (tfofto)* with their base* bound with red cane, and 

i What appears to he the oregmiil form of this ornament bi still worn 
in ftomc Extern flhang villagco. It consist* of n long string q( white wild 
Job 1 * tear flood*, which ia made lor and given to a roan hy n girt ^ih 
whom lie ts tarryillg on n flirtation. Further to the Wtfct the HPods am 
bii*wh in fW& on to d cJot-h mifftlflt, and among ilift Aoa OowtifiB teku tho 
place of Ihtf Mods, 
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fastened with a square conch-shell button with a cornelian 
bead in the middle. 

The women's ornaments are few and simple, and the 
magnificent strings of cornelian beads worn by Ao and Serna 
women are rarely seen among the Lhotas. In the lol'e of the 
ear is aorne simple little ornament such o-s a bunch of tlie 
crest feathers of the kalij pheasant bound round with red 
wool or yellow T orchid stalk. Hound the neck the u^ua 
plantain seed necklace fe worn, some tinier w it h a tag. conch 
shell pendant (lahtp) in front. Above each elbow' is a thick 
round pewter armlet (d'wtf), and on each wrLst four or U\t 
small flat brass bracelets {rmnbam). The arinleta and brace¬ 
lets arc bought ready-made from the plains* 

The full dress of the Lhota warrior closely rcsonUjl^ that 
of the Serna and Ao. Beside* the ornaments already men¬ 
tioned, he wears on his head a wig (tkonglo) either of the 
long hair from the neck and shoulders of the Hun a ay an 
black bear, or of the fur of the arms of the malt 1 gi * Kilu 
In his wig he mav wear three king crow feathers ) 

if he has done the head-taking l! gonna 11 once, or if he has 
done it more than once, one bomhill tail feather (nehutg tn 11) 
for each occasion. On his cars he hangs big p a ' * u ii} ^ oc * 
WOOL and sticks in the lobe of bis ear nn ornament (Iva) 
of drongo and scarlet minivet feathers. If he has ever in 
his life raided enemies working in the fields and earned ofl 
their property, ho adds to the tern little brass chains of 
Assamese, or very rarely Lhota, manufacture, which he loops 
over his ears. Across his chest he wears one, or, K ios 
dragged a stone, two buldricks (nisei*), which are really 

glorified strings for supporting the tafi, w m J l!l ll ' in J 
an elaboration of the “ panjt ” basket, flic Northern 1 -hotea 
wear bald ricks bought, from the Sernas* nuu t* o * m t L > 
embroidered in scarlet with clogs hiiir. am.l e 
deep fringe of scarlet goat’s hair, with a lino of yellow orchid 
stalk at the base of the fringe. Those worn by tbo Southern 
Lhotaa lack the fringe and are usually embroidertd with 
wool bought from the plains. I he human lair 4 ‘V,. 
are of two types, one (teichtp) ™ which the ha.r fa ^ straight 
from the little basket, and the other {UongotJnt Mi‘) in w > 
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the hair forms a deep fringe hanging from a piece of wood 
sticking out behind with a slight upward curve* In the old 
days the hair for tails was obtained from women killed In 
raids, but this source of supply being now closed, it is 
bought from any woman who is willing to sell her tresses, 
I am told that one lady can produce two good crops, but 
that the third crop is apt to he coarse. A warrior of note 
may wear cither on his chest or between Ins shoulders at 
the back an ornament called (enemy's teeth). This 

consists of a flat piece of wood, about ten inches long 
and five inches deep, covered with fine plaited work of 
red cane, with a border of cowries and a fringe of scarlet 
goat's hair at the ends and bottom* It is supposed to 
represent the head of an enemy, the red cane being the tongue 
and palate, the cowries the teeth, and the fringe of red hair 
the blood pouring out of the mouth. A man who has 
dragged a stone may wear between his shoulders at- the 
back the head of a Great Indian Horn hill, a bird regarded 
by the Lhotas as symbolical of wealth. The true Lhota 
cowrie apron (phuharive), which is now being rapidly ousted 
by the bigger one w orn by Sernas and Ao$, is ul>out fourteen 
inches deep and twelve inches broad, the bottom two-thirds 
being covered with closely set rows of cowries. A man 
who has been first, second, or third spear at the kUling of an 
enemy may have the plain cloth above the sheet of cowries 
ornamented with little crosses of cowries. An old ceremonial 
apron preserved as an heirloom by Gvungtheng of the 
Chorothui clan in Nnngying village is possibly a specimen 
of the original type of this garment. The tradition is that 
the apron in question, which is a square of red doth measur¬ 
ing ten inches long by eight inches broad, ornamented with 
two little circles flanked by little stars of cowries, is an 
exact copy made two generations ago of the original apron 
worn by the ancestor of the clan when he came down from 
the sky, 1 The original was preserved till the time of 
Ovungtheng's grandfather* when it was destroyed in a fire. 
To within living memory small round brass plates 
with a perforated boss In the centre were worn with cow rie 

1 Sw p. n, 
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* aprons. Exactly similar plates arc worn by Changs and 
Southern Saugtams at the present day. These plates wore 
worn not only at dances and on ceremonial occasions, but 
also at the ceremony of calling a sick man’s soul. For 
dances the Southern Lhotas wear huge, bulging Anganu 
leggings (c/tori) of plaited red cane, with a pattern in yellow 
orchid stalk worked in them. The Northern Lliotas wear 
a different type, which fits much more closely to the leg. 
These they buy from the Aos, who in turn get them from the 
C hangs, to whom they are sold by the makers, the Northern 
.. Knlyo-Kengyu, 

Weapons. 

Easily first in importance is the dao (fepofc). ' vhith is 
used for every variety of purpose With it a Lhota can 
slay his enemy or cut up a chicken, fell a forest tree or pare 
down the finest strip of cane, dig a hole for a post or cut- a 
thorn out of his loot. Villages near the plains usually buy 
their daos from Assamese smiths. These weapons consist 
of a straight-edged blade about twelve inches long, and four 
inches broad at the top, narrowing down to an inch or less 
at the haft, which is fitted into a bamboo handle tightly 
bound round with cane. Like all Naga daos the Made 1 a 
ground on ono side only, so that a perpendicular intake cun 
only be cut by a downward blow from the right or upvar' 
blow from the" left. The daos made by the Northern LUotas 
arc practically identical with those bought from t ie 
Assamese. Those made by the Southern Lhotas are far 
heavier weapons The blade b about twelve i tie ongr 

At the top it ia five inches broad, narrowing down to one 
V and a half inches at the haft. Both edge and back are 
\ slightly curved and the junction of the edge att* top is 

prolonged into a small beak. , 

Two obsolete types of dao require mention. One & ™ 
axe-shaped dao called by the Lbotaa fooiini, the use o t \ 
is now confined to the Southern Saugtams and other Trans 
Tixu tribes. Lliotas, however, state quite definite y tin 
they formerly used these daos,, and old men say t sat 
when they were young they talked to old men 1U cotl 
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remember the days when a few were still preserved. 1 The 
other obsolete type is that known ns yanthang. These 
are supposed to have been brought from the north-west m 
the olden days, and a number of them are still kept ns heir¬ 
looms. They vary much in shape, but usually have very 
long, narrow blades and always terminate in a long haft 
which must have passed right through the wooden grip, 
as it does in the case of the Kabni dancing dao. These 
daos are much treasured and are only produced at “ geunas,” 
when they are stuck upright, Imft down, into the ground. 
The most famous is that of the hero Rumphau which U 
preserved at Akuk * 

Daos are carried in a wooden holder {lechap). This, like 
that of the Aos and Sernas, consists of a solid block of wood 
some eight inches long by two and a half inches broad, 
pierced from top to bottom by a slit about six inches long 
and broad enough to admit the blade, hut too narrow to 
let the handle slip through. The bolder is carried at the 
buck attached to a loose belt (lichafisit), which may be 
either dark blue or white, and in the ease of a man who has 
done the head-taking “gernm" is embroidered with red. 3 
The tlao, of course, hangs blade down, but whereas all other 
tribes carry their daos with edge to the left, the Lliota 
carries his with the edge to the right, 

Nest in importance is the spear (oteoj, which is always 
thrown, and never used for thrusting, the extreme effective 
range being about thirty yards. The length of the whole 
weapon is mmatly about six feet or rather more The 
favourite wood for the shaft is •* nabor" (meom ferrea), 
but palm and other woods are also used. The shaft is 

1 “J “P th ‘- tw dfloa th«0 Cenemtkms 

agQ, The A ns probably did *o about tho juimo time, but they still 
a few as heirlooms, and the trader of lh* dftuca at a feast holds 011 L 

. J1 Wan k. n ii . 3 


1 Some villages swm to regard this particular duo only us and 

flilher dr. not know. Or refill l<3 admit, the existence of a whole da*, of 
dw ciJled by that nmne,—J, H L H. 


we 

bfrdit*! UioUirt,—4- H r H . 
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tightly fitted into a socket in the head without binding of 
any kind, and terminates in a sharp, socketed butt, *- ° 
counterpoise is used. Occasionally spears are in<td<.. 1 _ l , u . 
piece of iron—head, shaft and butt. These arc especia > 
useful in tiger bunting, where the animal is liable to bite 
off the shaft of any spear that wounds him. Among the 
Northern Lhotas the blades are usually of the elongated 
lozenge type. They are both bought from the Am and 
made locally. The Southern Lhotas usually buy Rengma- 
made blades of the Angami type, which are leaf slmped with 
two abort Hanger at right-angles to tin* mid-rib. T c average 
length of the blade is about ten inches, but on some cere¬ 
monial spears tliev may be seen op to two feet in eng 
A big blade with'long barbs such ns Angara* sometime* 
carry (norinfflSQ) is occasionally used in Moi angau 
neighbouring villages. There are several kinds o ccora i 
shaft. That of the ceremonial spear (pAut) carried >> 
religious officials, such as the Puthi and Hoc 
covered tliroughout almost the whole of its _ en k ' '', l 
long black goat's hair. The doing of the ea a 
“ genna " entitles a man to carry a spear ic . a ^ 
which is ornamented with scarlet goats hair, 1 ^ u 
with string and then clipped short till it nscm ' *» 
coarse velvet. If he has also been in ^ n t 
a tiger there will I* one or two narrow bands of b! _ 
hair inserted in the scarlet-. None of these rci s_ 1J _ ^ 

Lhota manufacture. The northern section o _ c 
buy theirs from the Acs, who in turn get tarn ™ _ 

C hangs. Due typo, called kamang, is onl> euverci \\ i _ 
pile for about a foot of its length from the top. In 
other typo (cAouemo) a space for the ham eepara 
long pj >L of pile, the bottom one of winch term, nates^ 
a deJp fringe of red hair. The Rengmi* supply 
Southern Lhotas with their red shafts, ue ype, ■ ^ 

tandhrv, resemble a Jfc aynawgi aubthG? type is % 
chovmtOr but has no fringe and in called wp ' ili [ rn '^ j 

The cross-bov. (oto) b rtffl u*d for f 

monkey a. The stock, made of hard wood, * a , - 

seven inches long, with a groove to keep the arrow i 
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When strung the string, which is of twisted Icfthiitsaiig bark, 
catches in a piece of notched bone inserted in the stock 
near the butt. L nderncath is a trigger, which on being 
pulled tips the string forward and releases it. The bow 
itself, which is about five feet long and tapered off at the 
ends, is usually made of bamboo. To bo strung the bow 
has to be held on the ground with the foot with tho stock 
pointing upwards, and the string pulled up to the notch 
with both hands, An arrow {fofgi) is then placed in the 
groove, The arrows are merely pointed slips of bamboo 
about a foot and a half long, with a little bit of “ hair brush 
palm ’’ {shmuo) or bamboo leaf-sheath fired hi a slit at tho 
end us a feather. They are carried in a suiiill bamboo quiver 
(ktsipku), The weapon is amazingly effective up to about 
eighty yards. Poison ia never used. 

In the old days shields iot.jtunj) were always carried in 
war and are still used at tiger and leopard hunts. Usually 
th<y are of strong bamboo twilled pattern matting, but 
hide shields (twig!**) are also used. Sometimes a piece of 
buffalo skin U simply cut to the right shape and dried in 
the sun, and sometimes a piece of bear skin is stretched 
over a bamboo matting foundation. Shields are of two 
types. Tho^ of the Northern Lhotas are about four and 
a half feet long and twenty inches broad, with a rounded 
top and parallel sides. Those of the Southern Lhotas are 
of about the same length, but have a square top and are 
only some fourteen inches across at the bottom, broadening 
out to twenty inches at the top. In battle shields were 
always earned held well away from the body, for though 
they were not tough enough to turn a spear thrown directly 
at thorn, they would check any spear which pierced them 
sufficiently to prevent it reaching the body. 

Stout cane war-helmets (fa'm), about sis inches high in 
the crown, are still worn by the Southern Lhotas m a pro¬ 
tection for the head at tiger hunts, and also at dances 
when they are often ornamented with screw horns. Among 
the Northern Lhotas only a very lew now esLst, and these 
gorgeously ornamented, are only worn by Puthis and very 
senior warriors at the dance connected with the budding 
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yf a new “ morung.” They are covered with a coarse cloth 
made of scarlet dog's hair, with long strings of the same 
material hanging down behind. On the covering are sown 
pairs of boar’s tushes, each pair forming a circle, while two 
Jong flat pieces of wild mitlian horn, shaved down to the 
thickness of cardboard, fixed one on each side complete 
the effect. 

Character, 

Writers in the p* 3 t have, as a rule, either ignored or 
maligned the Lhota. Captain Butler speaks of the surly 
Lhota," and Colonel Shakcspear dismisses them as “ unin¬ 
teresting people with dirty persons and villages. 1 l liey 
arc reserved and do not readily open their hearts to a 
stranger, hut they are not surly. Their sense of humour is 
well developed and they are always ready with a laugh, but, 
like all Nagas.they hate being laughed at and believe that 
misfortune or sickness is likely to fall upon anyone who is 
the object of derision. Though the tribe contains a few 
habitual criminals they are, on the whole, very honest. 
Petty thrft in rare, and a man can leave his spear acid i jut i 
by the side of a village path knowing that he will find his 
property untouched when he comes to pick it up on his " ay 
homo. In warfare they were probably no more cowurt j 
than their neighbours, and when hunting tigers and^ot ur 
dangerous game they show extraordinary pluck, I - or an 
expedition they will supply carriers unequalled for ate i- 
ness and discipline by any other tribe, Tbe standard of 
morals varies in a curious way from village to village, but 
the Lhota husband does not imitate the habitual unfa it h- 
fillness of the Ao, nor does he, like the Serna, boast of his 
' immoralities and decorate the grave of a deceased Don , nan 
with a tally of his liaisons. 

Children as they grow up and marry leave their old paren 
to fend for themselves in what seems to us rather a heart ess 
way, but at a pinch thev are usually ready to help to &uppo 
them. In this the Lhota stands midway between the 

1 CoL L. W. ShAkrtpear, iJotory of Upper Attorn, Upper Bun,,rl and 
Xonh-Etuitm Frmlitr, p. 202,. 
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Knnyak, who regards it as one of his chief duties in life to 
live with and help his aged parents, and the Ao, who usually 
never thinks of supporting his old father or mother, and 
even if he does so turns him out at last to end his days in a 
miserable little hut T " lest he should defile the house by 
dying in it. fl Towards animals the Lhota. like all Magas„ 
adopts a curiously inconsistent attitude. At times he will 
punish them cruelly as if expecting them to understand the 
difference between right, and wrong. For iratanoe, i 
heard of a Lhota who climbed a tree after a badly wounded 
monkey. The monkey clutched his hair, so he tore it loose 
and cut its hands off while it was still alive— Hi as a punish¬ 
ment/* he said. At other times animals are treated os if 
they w r erc incapable of feeling pain. Frogs are often kept 
overnight with their Jogs broken to prevent their getting 
away, and old men look back with regret, to the good old 
days when mi than at a sacrifice were beaten to death with 
sticks and the valuable hair of goats and dogs was plucked 
from the living animals. A remarkable trait in the Lhota 
character, w’hercin they differ from all other Magas with 
whom ! am acquainted, is the extraordinary readiness with 
which they commit suicide. Often the reason is trivial 
in the extreme. I have known a man hang himself because 
the elders of ins village fined him fifteen rupees — a sum he 
could well afford to pay. Usually, however, a love affair 
is the cause, and cases of lovers, w ho for some reason cannot 
marry, taking poison together are common. Little though 
he knows or cares of the detail* of the life hercafter t the 
Lhota never doubts that there is such a life, and lovers die 
professing their sure faith that they will be united beyond 
the grave. 


PART II 


DOMESTIC UEE 

The VillAgB—Tim ” Mgrung "—Tin? Head-Tree—Tin* Emla*—TI ld Co ei tents 
—Manufactures-—Trade*—Luniis—Agriculture and tho toetnoniw 
connected with it—Livc-atock— Hunting —Finhtng—Food—Drink— 
Medicine—-Drugs.—Q ames—Music. 

With the exception of those situated on, spues running edition 
down from the ureal rnads of Wokha Hill + a Lhota. village 

■ « , + * ^ T , - rjrffntfti 

La invariably built on the very top of a ridge. Ihe two 
essentials of a site are that it must be easily defeasible 
from a Kaga point of view, tmd near a spring* Unlike the 
Sema T the Lhota rarely calls a village after its founder. 

An almost unique example is Jfongya, which is said to have 
been founded by Mangyasang. More usually some peculi¬ 
arity of the site, or incident connected with the village, 
gives it its name. Releku is so called because many flying 
squirrels {aeM> were found when the site was cleared. 

Niroyo is the place of a plant with red berries called mVo. 

Lungsa {otuntj — stone, o&a = platform) is so called from 
a flat-topped rock near the eastern entrance of the village. 

Okotso b said to mean the place where the pigs of Pangti 
were eaten by tigers (irofco = pig, iso = eat) + Villages 
captured by the Lhotos from the A os, such as Yimbang, 

Akuk, Mekula, still retain their Ao names only slightly 
corrupted. Often a village retains the name of its parent 
village* with Yanthaino { H4 new village added, e.g. Are 
Yanthamo. To defend his village tho Liiota used neither 
masonry walls Hko the Angami, nor hedges of living cane 
like the Konyak, The outer defence ivas a ditch cut across 
the ridge in a conveniently narrow place. Tho bottom 
and edge of this were studded with “ panjxs,” and It was 
crossed by a rough-hewn plank which was taken up at night, 
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or in cate of attack. The inner defence wa* a stout fence 
of sticks and bamboos, also bristling with panjts. Tins 
waa carried right round the village except in places where 
the steepness of the ground gave adequate protection o£ 
itself The door was of bamboo, studded with pan] is * 

-\ few sticks arc still stuck up along the hue of the old fence 
cverv year at the PihicMk “ gonna/' and whenever the 
village*performs the Chjan^aa “ gonna/’ Huge trees stand 
at the entrance to most Lhota, villages. These were pre¬ 
served to form a wind screen for the village and to provide 
convenient look-out posts for sentnas. War between 
Lhota villages was rate, and a powerful village surrounded 
hv friends would regard defences as unnecessary. Similarly 
nowadays TuenSMg, the most powerful village of t ie 
Change, has no village fence. It is situated m the middle 
of a circle of friendly Chang villages. The warriors of 
Tucnsang emerge from the circle to smite their foes, and 
then retire behind their friends again. Woo betide the 
friend who is so remiss as to Jet a party of avenging enemies 

into the circle. a . . , , 

\ Lhota village is as a rule built along a ridge and has 

a main entrance at either end, with smaller paths running 
down to the fields from the sides «I the village, and may 
contain anything from a dozen to 35U houses. The entrance 
to the World of the Dead being on Wokha Hill, the spirits 
of the dead must leave the village in that direction. The 
path leading towards Wokha Hill is accordingly known as 
ctckhila* (“ dead man’s road "). It is a curious sight, flanked 
with offerings to the dead (sochipen) and bamboo erections 
(jirilortffjKJitd showing the prowess in war and hunting of 
those recently deceased. 

Cflmmani' From village to village there are narrow permanent paths 

cal.-n. along w hteh men can only go in angle file. As far as possible 
thev keep along the very top of the ranges, for in the old 
days to use a path running under the shoulder of a hill 
would have been to risk having a spear thrown at you from 
above. Where the rock is soft sandstone, as it is near 
Taori, toc'holes are cut in very steep ascents. Where the rock 
ia hard a notched pole helps the traveller up the bad places. 
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Small streams and ditches are bridged either by a single 
big tree or half a doaen stout poles laid side by side. Across 
broader streams, such ns the Chebi, cane bridges are con¬ 
structed. I/ing pieces of caue are stretched across from 
convenient trees ou either bank. Between these a V-shapcd 
cradle of cane is constructed, ou which are laid long bamboos 
to form a foot-way. Long cane tic-ropes up and down 
stream prevent the bridge from swinging. The far-seeing 
LIiota often plants young trees of a suitable kind near 
the bridge-head trees to provide substitutes in ease the old 
trees are washed away or die. 

A viliage usually consists of one long street with a line The 

of houses on each side facing inwards. In the middle of the ^ 

street are the " genna ” stones standing opposite the houses 
of their owners The somewhat limited apace is further 
crowded with old fallen ** genna, ” stones, graves and stacks 
of firewood. The villages are swarming with pigs, dogs and 
cattle, and the state of the street in wet weather can be 
better imagined than described, though some attempt is 
made to keep the actual doorways of the houses clean by 
scraping away the filth with shovels (wiiVofisMju) made of 
the shoulder-blades of cattle or mithan. Sanitary arrange¬ 
ments are non-existent. Pigs and dogs do the necessary 
scavenging in the jungle surrounding the village. In every 
village one piece of jungle is strictly reserved for men and 
another for women. Not all villages consist of one long 
street. At places such as Yekhiun. where the ground slopes 
awkwardly, the houses are built according to the lie of the 
land and are in broken lines. Similarly at Pangti, 
which is on a fairly broad, level site, there are several rather 
badly defined streets and the houses face in ah directions. 

Unlike the Angamis, the Lhotas do not keep their rice 
iu their bouses but in little thatched granaries [tuning) of 
bamboo which are raised on posts above the ground and stand 
in neat little groups just outside the village. By this arrange¬ 
ment the food supply is generally saved even if the village 
he burnt. It is absolutely forbidden to spread clot lies 
to dry on the roof of a granary. To do so would cause all 
the rice to go bad. 


The " 
mug." 
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Mo- Every Tillsgc, csccpt fht very email oncn, is divided into 

' two or more “ khels ” {yattkhoY Sometimes, but by no 
means always, a little strip of open ground mark* the 
division between “ khel" and “ khel." In some villages 
these “ kbels ” mark the divisions of clans. For instance, 
at Tahigaki there are two Kikung “ khels " and one Ngulj 
“ khel. T> But tliis is not common, Usually a “ khel ” 
appears to be nothing more than a convenient division 
of a village in w hich men of various clans live. Sometimes 
some feature of the site gives the khel its name, c. g, 
Ilatjili {“ level”} khel in Akuk. Sometimes, as in the 
Wokhayavkho (" Wokha men’s khel "1 in Bangti, the first 
inhabitants have given a name to the “ khel." Usually a 
man fives and dies in the “ khel ” in which his forefathers 
lived and died before him. But he is perfectly free to go 
to another " khel ” if lie wants to. fn every “ khel ” there 
ia a common bachelors' bouse or “ merung ” (cAawpo), 1 
a building which plays an important part in Lhota life. In 
it no woman must act her foot. At the ehtwipo raids were 
planned and discussed, and to it al! heads taken were first 
brought. It is the sleeping-place of every Lhota boy from 
the time he first puts on his duo-holder till he marries, this 
rule being only relaxed in the ease of boys who are allowed 
to remain at heme and nurse an ailing and widowed mother, 
or when the chantpo falls into such a state of disrepair that 
it is no longer habitable. In the latter case boys are 
allowed to sleep in a separate room in their parents’ house. 
The chain po usually stands at the end of, and facing down, 
the village street. Though not to In* compared with the 
huge *' morungs ” of the Aos and Konya ks, it is the best 
architectural effort of which the Lhota is capable. In length 
a typical cham j>o extends to forty feet, with a breadth of 

I It inuy be noticed Shat while the Lhota word for li mo rung h ” chn mpa, 
seems nlSied to lhs vocabulary at the north-etut in Chan^ cAftn 
hoiise s and same KonyidSd U» the same word), the word tor 41 hatlfi*/' 
oJh; ™ that ai the western Saga vocabulary (Berea ak:i t Anganu hi). 

Tljo BAohcloTA^ House m mi iiutitiition wmifiOn tq moat of the tribes 
ill Assarm and H found among the Omens of Chota Xagpur, a Kolnrian 

(or Moq-Khm4r) tribe. Cl S (X Roy T The Oraon* oj Nagpur (Ranchi. 
iUlfi), p. 211+—Jir H.H, 
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(ifteen feet at the front ami twelve feet at the back. The 
roof-tree in low in the middle, and curves up to gablea at 
the front and {jack, that at the front being about sixteen 
feet high and that at the buck a foot or 30 lower, two speci¬ 
ally fine bamboos arc selected for the roof-tree. Part 
of the root ia left on them and forms a horn-like projection 
at each end of the roof-tree. To each horn is fixed a little 
cross-piece, from which are hung tasscl-liko ornaments 
of reed-stem. The house is thatched with either thatching 
grass or the leaf of a small palm called oko (ifrwlom'tt 
assamica}. The eaves reach almost to the ground anil arc 
brought forward in a half-circle in front to form a sort of 
verandah roof. In the middle of the space covered by this 
verandah roof stands the front post (Aitmtee), which is elabor¬ 
ately carved with conventional representations of mi than 
heads and bomb ills, and is carried through the roof up to 
the high gable. Behind it is another carved post (Aumfce 
tachuJigo) At the base of this pest arc the oha stones 
en which the good fortune of the ehampo depends, and to 
it used to be fastened a piece of skin from the first head 
taken after a new ehampo was built. This piece of skin 
is called humtsc lama (“post warmer ”)* U Wr1s Leaved 
that it brought strength to the post and luck to the village* 
So strong was and is this belief, that as late as If*lit l^ingaki 
was punished for buying a piece of a head to be- used as 
humt&e lama from the independent Soma village of Satauu . 1 
At the back of the ehampo is another carved post. 

The interior of a chans /*> is not attractive. It is dark, 
dirty, smoky, stuffy and full of fleas. Yet a Lhotu talks 
of his happy chain po-davs much as an Englishman talks 
of hia schooldays. The floor is sometimes levelled earth 
and sometimes a bamboo platform raised about two feet 
above the ground on posts. The walls are of bamboo. 
There is a door at each end and a passage about two feet 


1 Konyifc, after rebuilding « " mowng" immedmtety go ^to the 
jungle end try to kill U monkey, tbs hand ef which * bed t o thu ntsia 
Falg a moAkey. anythin*. even 4 little bird, will do. 

Imi kdttid, mid tho LuntUiK party returns homo arnging qb if thay had 
a hand. 
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wide down the middle, in which fires are lit on cold nights, 
the smoke finding its way out as best it can in the absence 
of chimneys or windows. Where the floor is of bamboo 
four logs arc laid down to form a square, the interior of which 
is filled in with earth rammed firmly down. On this the 
fire is made. On cither side of the passage are cubicles 
with bamboo partitions, along the sides of which are sleeping 
benches of rough-hewn planks, or bamboo 41 machans. 1 * 

The time varies in different villages, but a champo m 
generally rebuilt every nine years. Almost Invariably it 
falls in ruins before the time is up, but on no account must 
it he rebuilt till the due period has elapsed. The ceremonies 
connected with the rebuilding are interesting. The Put hi 
having announced that the rebuilding will take place in 
so many days, the boys of the c hampo collect bamboos, 
thatching grass, posts, tying-bark and whatever is needed. 
If a new carved post is required the best carver in the village 
gets to work on it. Every champo has land belonging to it, 
With the rice from this land a pig and a big cow are bought. 
These are killed on the day Iwfore the work of rebuilding is 
Ijegiiu, and the carcases kept in a little hut specially built 
by the side of the cA<mpo. Nest day is the first of five days' 
emwfigt 1 which must be kept by the whole village. During 
these days no one may work in the fields, or weave doth 
or make pots or bring into the village meat from a tiger's 
kill. If a stranger enters the village he mil probably be ill. 
and he cannot leave it till the five days' emu?tg are over. 
On this day the ceremonies begin. The Putki formally 
begins the breaking down of the old champo, by pulling 
a piece of thatch off the roof and throwing it onto the ground. 
The Puthi'ti attendant ( Venya) then removes the oha stones 
from in front of the h unites tachungo and lays them down 
a little distance from the champo. The roof is next carefully 
cut in two lengthways and laid on the ground in such a way 
that the two halves lean up against one another and form 

1 Hie- word tmung, which sorrofiponda exactly to Hi* Aq term arming 
me*™ li torn Ely " gfttiwnwl toother." On an rjnvng day no am may go 
down to tbo delft to work, or go farthur from tho village than U my^ss^ry 
to get water and rl rewood. r 
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a shelter. Under this the boys of the champo must sleep 
that ns ght , The peats arc pulled out and b id on the ground, 
the whole building is dismantled and the site cleaned and 
rc-levelled. The work of rebuilding is then begun. This 
again the Putki initiates by a formal act. Beginning with the 
humise lackungo he digs a little hole with the butt of his spear 
at the places where the three carved posts are to be set up, 
and pours or spite a little “ rohi madhu into each hole. 
The posts are then put up, new ones being substituted for 
nnv which may have decayed, and the cftotnpo.s rebudt as 
quickly as joembb. Before leaving the work for the night 
the Pvthi places a little ginger sprinkled with madhu on 
two crossed leaves at the foot of the hurtle tachmtgo in order 
to keep away evil spirits, to whom ginger * particularly 
obnoxious. Thatching alone is left till nest day. which is 
a day of less work and more play. Everyone feasts and puts 
on his best clothes, the men wearing full dancing dress. 
The first bunch of thatch having been put m place by the 
Puihi, the braves of the village dance, some on the ground 
and some on the roof of the ‘'monmg al the 

ranoaslan, a slow chant in which the war like deeds of the 
village in the past arc recounted. Tims song goes on all 
the time the thatch is being put on. A similar dunce on 
the roof is performed by the Konyaks of Namsang and TamU 
when a - morung ” is rebuilt. The thatching being fanned 
the oha stones are replaced by the f'W at the foot of the 
faanUe. tachungo. All the men, led by the i nMi, then s owlj 
dance in a rough column of fours formation round the village, 
EX S they go. The chant is called W*"; 
The carcases of the pig and cow arc taken oat , <& thekttb 
hut in which they have been kept and cut up and debated 
to all males, the Puthi receiving as his share half the lu.ad 
of the cow split longitudinally. A feature of tins, the second 
day of the ceremonies, is the dog-kilUng wlneh takes place. 
Every champo in the village kills a small dog. tetany 

ing to the champo which is being rebuilt is carefully fattened 
up beforehand and tied up in front of the Path* s housc^ 
When the lime comes to kill this dog an admiring throng 
gathers round while the oldest man of the Lhel site 
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by the dog and gives it a bo he to keep it quiet. He then 
covers it with hia cloth. Opposite to him stands, tbe man 
reputed to be the finest warrior in the +p khel ± “ and the 
following dialogue takes place. Warrior: “Move away." 
Old man : c+ Will you take care 1 ” Warrior : “ I wiU take 
care,' 1 Old man: “Do not hurt the dog/ 1 Warrior: 
“ I will kill it quickly/' At these words the old man 
uncovers the dog and moves aside. The warrior then 
attempts to split its skull exactly in two with one blow of 
]m dao. When the dog falls about a dozen bucks and boys 
fiance round and round it chanting, “ He lias killed it, he 
has killed it/* The head is cut off and brought to tbe 
champo, where it Is carefully examined to see if it has been 
well and truly spilt. If the blow is found to have been a 
crooked one* the man who killed it is laughed at, told be 
is no warrior, but a boaster and a wind-bag. The head is 
then thrown aw r ay by tbe old nmn who attended at the 
killing, 1 In the evening a mock fight takes place between 
the young men and women of the village, both married and 
unmarried* The women pretend to try to push their way 
into the ekdfiipO, while the young men beep them out. 
This mock fight is believed to increase the fertility of the 
women who take part in it. On the third day the slow dance 
round the village is repeated while the yamiftgshari is again 
sung. Most of the day is spent in feasting and drinking. 
On the fourth day the dance and chant are again repeated, 
but very few men put in an appearance, presumably because 
most of them have hud headaches after two days' heavv 
drinking. The chief performers are a few hard-headed 
bucks and irrepressible ^mall boys. On the fifth rinv, the 
last emung day, everyone rests. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous object in a Lhota village 
is the head-tree N m ingttunff, generally a magnificent specimen 
of nmgetung (a tree of the Ficus family)* It ig usually 
situated on a mound well in the middle of the village. 
Against its branches were leant the long bamboos from which 
were hung the heads of enemies taken in war, and at its 

1 In dome villager the hmd ond trunk of t ht* tlog mtb ii<?d up tm thfi nuiifi 
pwU {huinteitachunyo)** tliu M inoriji^ ” Abd left thore to rot. 
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root^ arc kept the mysterious aha stones. Those ore counted 
nnd a fence is put round the tree whenever the oyantsoa 
lf gt-Qna ” is performed. The fortune of the village la re¬ 
garded as in u way dependent on the minffdvng. So sacred 
ia it that in some villages it cannot he photographed, lo 
break a twig off it would entail the performance of t he oym- 
teoa “ genna ” (village renewing “ genua which must also 
he performed if the itiingetung dies or a brunch falls. Hie 
place of the taimjelu><g can never bechanged, That at Lungla 
has been blown down. A email tree close by is being used 
instead till a new mingelung can lie induced to grow on the 
old sight, a vain hope, as the aid site is a mound of shale 
without 60 much as a blade of grass on it. When a new 
village is founded a site is always selected on which there 
is a tree suitable for use as a mingelung. Under the new tree 
must be put a twig stolen from the mingelung of the parent 
village, though the parent village makes every effort to pre¬ 
vent this theft, a* it entails the performance of the oyantaM 
‘ genua ” and is very' likely to bring bad luck to the parent 
village. A curious belief b prevalent in Plnro. Skulls 
which had fallen from their strings were often picked up 
and jammed into interstices in the bole of the head-tree- 
At Pliiro the mingeUivg is growing round and gradually 
covering these old skulls. This is regarded os a ^ 1,1 
the days of head hunting are gone, never to return. 

Springs issuing from the aide of the hill below the village 
supply Lhotus with their water. Sometimes it is drawn 
from a muddy pool of unappetizing greenish water, but 
often there is" a good flow into a basin dammed up with 
rough masonry. Small fish have been put into the Jiiroyo 
basin, and me carefully preserved in order that they may 
keep the water clear of scum. At almost all springs there 
is a small dam. and over it a low fence so that women who 
draw water stand below aud not in the supplj from w m > 
they draw. Unlike the A©, the Lhota does not fancy water 
after the village have washed their feet in it. When the 


1 Lt..Col. R. O. Weeddicrpe's akstch cm PL XVIH,. Vol. *>-► of tl,cl 
Journal »/ f hr Anlhroptiiagical 1838, =ko*n what th* mVtgtttmf 

of Fhiro Uwbcti like in the old days. 
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path from the holds does not happen to pass near a stream, 
water k often led to it in bamboo pipes from a long distance 
in order that men coming up after the day’s work may have 
a drink and a wash. 

The Lhoia House. 

A Lhota house varies in size from the wretched hovel 
of some old widow to the house of a rich man which may 
measure thirty feet long by eighteen feet broad—a limit far 
exceeded, however, by Aos, Sernas and Angamis. To build 
a fine house as a show of wealth a Lhota would regard 
as great waste of money, and a Lhota likes to waste nothing. 
The walls are of bamboo and the roof of thatch (foAu) or 
palm-leaf Lcvlatonia tusaamica). The front of all hut 
the poorest houses is semicircular, with a door in the middle 
of the semicircle. The roof of the front semicircular room 
{mpangii) slopes up to the roof of the main building like the 
roof of the semicircular apse of a church. The upper roof- 
tree of the main building is carried forward over the roof 
of the mpongki with a slight upward slope, and is decorated 
with a little mock roof of thatch forming a sort of flying 
gable. In the middle of the mpongki is a bamboo post, 
which is carried through the roof of the apse to meet the 
projecting roof-tree of the main building. The interior 
of a Lhota house strikes a stranger ns very cramped and 
uncomfortable. Unless one is very careful one bumps 
one's head at every step- There is none of the spaciousness 
which one notices in the house of a rich Serna or Ao. Where 
the ground is suitable and bamboos are plentiful there is a 
muchan {khatiltuitg) for sitting out at the back. Sometimes 
the whole floor of the house is simply levelled earth, as in a 
Sema or Angami house. More usually, however, a step 
made of a Hhort, thick log leads up from the mpongki to the 
doorway of the main building, the Moor of which k raised 
above the ground on short posts and made of stout bamboo 
matting on a framework of whole bamboos, the matting in 
turn being covered with a layer of beaten earth to keep the 
draught from coming up from below. The floor of the 
flitting-out platform at tko back k of bamboo without 
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any covering of earth. The pattern of the floor of this 
platform varies according to whether the owner of the iouae 
has or baa not dragged a atone. In the former case a 
mat of split bamboos interlaced in a simple chequer pattern 
is laid over a foundation of whole bamboos laid at right 
angles to the back wall of the bouse. In the latter case the 
place of the mat is taken by split bamboos laid at right 
angles to the bamboo foundiition + 

In a Lhota household each wife lm a separate sleeping 
cubicle with a fireplace [nchil) in the middle. A well-to-do 
Lhota usually possesses three wives. The mam building 
of his house therefore contains three sleeping cubicles and 
a little store-room (bkuritheng) at the back. 1 he cubit e 
nearest the mpongJci is called Ihuhru t and is occupie _y 
the third wife. The middle one is called oltingo and is the 
abode of the chief wife. The back cubicle is called tachitngo 
and ia used by the second wife. Daughters sleep with their 
mother or, if she ia dead, with the step-mother they like 
best. Servants, if there bo any, or a bridegroom working 
for his bride in his father-in-law’s house sleep m the mpcwjfri, 
either on mat* on the floor or on the pounding bench. 
Guests sleep on mats on the floor of the store-room or m 

one of the cubicles. , , 

A step up from the mpongU and a door close t<> the wall 

(usually the right-hand wall) lead into a narrow parage 
running the whole length of the house onto the platform 
at the back. On the left, assuming the passage to be on 
the right of the house, are the cubicles, the partitions 0 
which stretch about two-thirds across the house, and up o 
the beams {Ihokang), the partitions between the mpongk‘ 
and the first cubicle, and between the store-room and the 
sitting-out platform, going right up to the roof, l ie 
roof i® supported on centre-posts {tirktipu), a mui >oo 
being placed in the middle of the in a J K a rrnsg i 

squared wooden one at each partition, an comer 43 

(oJbV^e) at the corners of the main building. ^ |1J1 * 

in the walla help to support rafters (khirong). i hw -is n 
chimney and the smoke finds its way out aa * 

Tbe cubicles are lighted only by their fires* 
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When a Lhota builds a house he sets about it as follows. ^ 
After t he harvest is in he chooses a site and touches the ground 
with his hand. Then he goes off to a dreamer (/rtfflam/), 
of whom there are two or three in every village, with a small 
present of food, and asks him to dream that night and tell 
him in the morning if the site will be a lucky one. Dreams 
of springs, gourds, cucumbers, leaves, dacs and spears, 
among other things, are good. To dream of digging, hair 
dyed scarlet and black thread forebodes death. If the 
dreamer has a vision of frogs, crabs, or tortoises the man 
who builds a house on the site which is being tested will : 
he ill If the dreamer reports visions of good omen (and he 
generally does, for a seer of evil dreams does not keep his f 
clients long) the builder of the house calls his friends and 
relations together and work is begun. The positions of 
the corner-posts are first marked out, the length and breadth 
and diagonals being carefully measured. These posts are 
then put in, and after them the centre-posts and side-posts 
of the walls. If the house is to have a raised bamboo floor 
this is now made. Long bamboos or poles arc then laid 
along the top of the side-posts of the walls, which are notched 
to receive them, and tied in position with yhandra -hark. ' 
This bark is taken from the tree hi long strips and dried 
in the sun for some (lays. The strips are twisted and wetted 
when required for use. On the top of the skeleton wall 
thus made are laid and tied bamboo cross-beams in pains, 
each pair enclosing one of the wooden centre-pouts, to which 
it is firmly tied. There is no cross-beam across the mpongii. 

The tops of the wooden centre-posts are then notched and 
a bamboo roof-tree (inkongki) is put in place. This stretches 
out far in front of the main building. At its junction with I 
the centre-post standing between the mpongki and the first 
cubicle it is broken half through and carefully bent down '* 
for the projecting end of it will eventually form the centre 
rafter of the semicircular roof of the mpongbi. The rafters 
(khimtg) are then put on. To enable them to bo tied they 
must necessarily project and form a series of forks alone 
the top of the roof-tree. On these fork* i s j a i t j another roof 
tree, which is not bent down like the first, but projects right 
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out above the mpongki and is supported by the bamboo 
centre-poet. Further to strengthen the rafters and prevent 
them lifting in a high wind, two other roof-trees are placed 
in position in the side forks on either side of the main roof- 
trees. These side roof-trees project beyond tho main build¬ 
ing and are bent down like the under one to form rafters 
for the vipongkt. Partitions inside the house are now built 
and purlins (elites iiyo} are put on, all being so bent as to form 
purlins for tho mpongkt. The bottom pair of purlins are 
so made that the projecting ends can be bent to meet and 
be tied. This gives tho outline of the semicircular apsa 
of the mpottfbi. Posts are put in to which the bottom pair 
of purlins ate tied in position. The projecting ends of roof- 
trees and other purlins are then brought down and tied 
to it, and the framework of the bouse is complete. Chequer 
pattern bamboo walla are quickly put up and the thatching 
is begun. Sections of thatching about six feet long are 
prepared as follows by meu on the ground, and handed up 
to men on the roof, who put them in position. Thatch is 
carefully bent double over a thin bamboo about sis feet 
long, care being taken to see that it forms a fringo without 
gaps. Then to keep tho thatch in place two more bamboos 
of the same size and length are placed on cither side of it 
about five Inches below the first bamboo. These are firmly 
tied together through the thatch with strips of bamboo. 
With palm leaves the top bamboo is omitted, a fringe of 
overlapping palm leaves being held in place by the two 
thin bamboos, one on cither side. These fringes are then 
tied on to tho rafters and purlins, beginning at tho caves 
and working upwards so that each fringe overlaps the one 

1 below it. Finally, thatch is doubled over the upper roof- 
tree and fastened down with two long bamboo wind-ties. 

'' This last layer of thatch extends to tho end of the upper 
roof-tree, forming a sort of flying gable where it projects 
over the mpongki. Light bamboo doors are then made. 
These are not attached to the door-posts in any way and 
can be lifted and laid aside. Two crossed bamboos are 
attached to tho door by a loop of bark string and jammed 
behind the door-poste to keep it in place. A man who has 
D 
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dragged * atone more than once can decorate his roof with 
crossed bamboos representing tnitban horns* but this is 
considered rather a snobbish display of wealth and the 
privilege is rarely taken advantage of* In some Southern 
Lhota villages the Fulfils 7 houses have the roof decorated 
with crossed bamboos of which the cuds arc split and splayed 
apart. This is a conventional representation of human 
bands, and the right to have the roofs of their houses orna¬ 
mented in this way tffis formerly confined to men who 
had succeeded in bringing the fingers or toes of an enemy 
home from a raid. Rich Aos decorate their roofs In a 
similar way. 

Before such a house can be occupied lurking evil spirits 
must of course be dealt with. For this the oldest of the men 
w ho helped to build the house is called in to act as tmndhramo 
epang (“ driver away of evil spirits SJ ). Having mixed ginger 
and u rohi madhu " in a new “ chiinga p ri he sprinkles the 
inside of the house with the concoction and says, 41 Wo 
are going to stay here. You go away/* He then throws 
aw ? ay the '* ctiunga*” which must never be used for anything 
else. The old man then marks out the places for the hearth¬ 
stones, which the owner places in position- The owner 
then either lights a fire with a fire-stick or fetches fire from 
another house—any house will do* Matches are never used 
by Lhutas for ceremonial fire-making- A meal is now cooked 
and partaken of by the owner and his household and friends 
and the old man, w ho then takes the omens. He holds in 
his hands a small chicken called kkhakro , which each 
member of the household touches with his or her left hand. 
This he strangles and disembowels, taking the omens 
from the entrails. After which he cuts it up and, holding 
eight pieces of meat in each hand, takes his seat with the 
male members of t tic household on his right and the female 
members on his left-, and swings his hands backwards and 
forwards four times with an underhand bowling action, 
counting the number of swings aloud. The chicken is the 
old man's fee, and he takes it away, returning in the morning 
to report whether he has had dreams of good or evil omen. 
A mall may not act as kandhramo spang for more than one 
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household on the same day. The only restriction placed 
on occupants of a new hotline is one forbidding thorn to allow 
men from another village to enter the house till the earth 
which has been put on tho bam too floor is dry. A house 
of which the floor is mother earth may bo entered by strangers 
as soon as the above ceremony has been performed* 

In the front room of the Lhota house are kept heavy Th<* 
articles, such as the pounding tabic {lsampo) t liquor vat ^th,' 
and pigs 5 feeding trough [wQkochakpfu)t the last 
being merely a log split in two and roughly hollowed. 

The pounding table is hewn from one piece of wood. In the 
top, which is slightly concave, one. two or three holes about 
six Inches in diameter are burnt. In these the rise m pounded 
with heavy poles—an arduous occupation at which the 
daughters of the house spend a good deal of their time. 

The liquor vat consists of a log hollowed out from one end. 

Trees for this are carefully chosen, but a very large propor¬ 
tion of vats split or spring a leak before they are Finished. 

On the wall of the front room arc hung the feet of game 
which the owner of the house has killed. Spears are always 
kept stuck in the ground in front of the big wooden post . 
Along the sides of the inner cubicles are the small plank 
bods of the household. According to Lhota ideas a single 
thickness of cloth spread on the bed makes quite a yoffc 
enough mattress. Hound the fire are little wooden stools 
about six inches high cut from one piece of wood. Floor 
space being limited in a Lhota house* most things are kept 
on rough bamboo shelves (tftefca) fixed to the beams of the 
house. Here are kept bundles of salt wrapped in leaves* 
cooking pots, baskets of yeast, traps* carrying baskets* 
and a thousand and one things. For cooking rice and meat 
Nuga"Hiad6 earthen pots are generally used, but for heating 
if madhu ” shallow iron pots from the plains are popular. 

In them tho brew can be stirred easily and without risk 
of m upset. Lhota houses contain very few drinking cups. 
Villages on the Serna border obtain bamboo cups from their 
neighbours, and nowadays cheap German enamel and alu¬ 
minium ware are often used. But the true Lhota eup is a 
folded plantain leaf. It is really an astonishing sight to 
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watch one a hostess fold a piece of plantain loaf into a cup 
with one hand, while she talks hard to one guest and pours 
out " madhu " for another, cither from a gourd or, more 
Commonly, an old beer bottle. The usual typo of dish is a 
shallow wooden one, with no legs, called opyi, many of 
wliich are made in Lungsa. Some households also use a 
wooden disk on a raised stand, rather like a dessert dish, 
called 'pyikhytt. In the bamboo matting of the walls are 
stuck daos, bamboo spoons and many odds and ends. 
The hollow bamboos in which water is carried up from 
the spring are kept leaning against the walls. Over the 
fire is suspended & bamboo platform about five feet stiunre. 
This prevents sparks flying up to the roof and also serves 
as a convenient place on which to dry meat, and keep such 
pots and spoons and things as are in continual use. The 
little store-room at the back is comparatively free from smoko 
and in it ceremonial ornaments and spare cloths are bung. 


Manujadures. 

Spinning, like dyeing and weaving, is performed entirety 
by women, and every Lhota woman is expected to weave 
tho cloths of her husband and family. The thread is spun 
as follows. Home-grown cotton—the Lhotas are great 
cotton-grOivere —is cleaned of its seeds by being rolled on 
a fiat stone with a small stick, used like a rolling-pin. Tide 
cleaning is a tedious process which generally fulls to the lot 
of the old widows of the village, who eke out a scanty live¬ 
lihood thereby. The cleaned cotton after being Huffed out 
by being flicked with the string of an instrument (hko) like a 
miniature bow is then gently rolled between the hands 
into “ sausages " about nine inches long, after which it is 
ready to be spun into thread. The Lhota spindle {humtsi) 
is a very primitive affair and is similar to that of the Aos, 
Benias and Angamis. it consists of a thin penholder- 
shaped stick of hard wood about eight inches long, tapering 
10 n fine point at the top, and about the thickness of a pencil 
at the thickest point near the bottom. Just above the 
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thickest point is fixed a whorl made of soft black stone. 
This is mix do by rubbing on other stones till it Ls flat and round 
a piece of the soft stone used for the purpose. To make the 
hole in the middle a man holds it between his toes and 
twiddles a spear on it between his hands till the iron butt 
of the spear goes through. For spinning the tip of the 
spindle is wetted with the tongue. The spindle is then 
spun clock-wise with the right hand against the outside 
of the right thigh, the base of the spindle being kept in bounds 
by a conveniently oup-shaped piece of broken pottery 
covered with a bit of rag. The /' sausage " of cotton is 
held in the left hand, and the end of it laid against the wotted 
tip of the spindle till it catches and the thread ipu^g) 
begins to form. When about a yard has been spun it is 
unwound from the tip of the spindle and rewound just 
abovo the stone whorL The spindle is then worked as 
before, the cotton being held in the left band, and thread 
accumulates above the whorl till the spindle becomes full* 
when it is wound off onto a wooden frame (iufcunfl')* shaped 
like a double T f and another spindleful is begun, and so on 
till the Mkmg is full. The thread is next hardened by 
being steeped for about five minutes in hot rice-water, 
after which the skeins (yi n ff£ a &) strung on a stick (phutsi) 
to dry. It is forbidden for a man to eat the boiled rice 
from which this rice-water has been taken. When the 
thread is required for weaving it is wound into a bull 
the woman who is sitting winding keeping the skein stretched 
round her knees. 

Three colours, red, dark blue and light blue, are used 
by the Lhotas. Red thread is generally bought either from 
a shop or from an Ao village, for red dyeing is considered 
a risky occupation likely to bring on dysentery, and there¬ 
fore only suitable for old women, who are of no value to the 
community. The industry* however, is carried on in a few 
Lhota villages* such as Changsu and Okotso. To make red 
dye the root of Rnbia (karung) is pounded up, 

and another leaf ('utuwa) is pounded and added. The mix¬ 
ture is then boiled with water* and the thread put in while 
the water Is boiling. The pot is then lifted off the fire and 
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allowed to stan[l for three days, when the thread h taken 
out and dried. 

Dark blue dye is made from the leaves of Strobilanthes 
flaccidi-faHns ( tckemo ), pounded up and boiled with water. 
The thread is steeped in the mixture for half an hour and 
is then dried. This gives a colour like navy blue. To make 
light blue the leaves which have been already boiled and 
used for making dark blue dye are drained and dried and 
kept for a year. They are then broken up fine and mixed 
with cold water and the white ash of burnt bark, and put 
to stand till next day, when the thread is put in and loft 
there for a day, or for two days if the dye is weak. It is 
then taken out and dried- 

Dyeing is exclusively performed by women, who when 
they are so occupied must refrain from sexual intercourse 
and must not eat beef, goat's flesh, dog's flesh, dried fish, 
or that horrible vegetable known Ln Naga-Assamese as 
“ stinking dal 11 {nyinglyin$tsing) f in fact any food with a 
strong smell- If any man were to dye a piece of thread 
he would never again have any luck in fishing or hunting. 
No one but the dyer must look on while thread is being 
dyed or the colour will be patchy and bad. 

Weaving. Like the Serna* and Aos, the Lhotas use a simple single- 
heddle tension loom (tsirochuTtglung) which is set up and oper¬ 
ated as foUow's. A beam (t&ikam) of bamboo about three 
feet long is securely fastened to the wall of the house or any 
other suitable firm support in a horizontal position and at 
a height of about two feet from the ground. On this are 
slipped two loops {teisii) of bark string, in which is put the 
other bar (ncflo) of the loom. The loops are set at a distance 
apart equal to the breadth of the piece of cloth to he woven. 
The lower bar (ticha) is notched at either end, to enable the 
weaving belt (ephi) to be attached to it- This belt h of 
woven eane or bamboo and in worn by the operator in the 
small of her back. By it, as she sits in front of the loom, 
she can keep the necessary tension on the warp. Both the 
beams being in position and a strain having been taken 
on the tmsu M each tsifii is crossed by the lower string being 
pulled up and the upper down and a thin stick of bamboo 
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tyingtfi) is put in position. This is naturally held firmly 
in place by the downward pressure of the lower strings 
and the upward pressure of the upper. Then, working 
towards the weaver, the lease-rod {zhitnghutfj) is put in 
dose to the yingyi without crossing the strings. Below the 
lease-rod the sword ((fifowl Is inserted, the strings being 
crossed as in the case of the yhigyi. The twine which is 
to form the hoddledoops (ena) is now tied loosely onto the 
loft end of the sword and laid along it. This twine is some¬ 
times thick cotton thread and is sometimes made from the 
twisted hark of a creeper called enasii (Pintraria Thungbcr- 
giotia). Two balk of thread arc then taken and their 
loose ends twisted together and joined. One ball is held 
in the lap of the weaver while the other k passed over the 
7 w.ho, under the tsitd'nt and the which is lying along it, 
over the chungltutg and under and then round over and 
under the yivt/yi and then over the tsikovt t from whence 
it k brought straight back to the weaver under the bom. 
The second ball is then passed under the ncho and over the 
ewo and under the tsitam and rhuvglung, and under and back 
over and under the yi*W and over the isikam, and is brought 
back to the weaver under the loom. The process is repeated 
till all the warp (florae) has been set . The result is that 
the tna forms a series of heddlc-loops and the gwgy* l*™ 
object of which is to shorten the upper side of the shed 
made by the lease-rod) is entirely encircled by each warp 
Unless the loom bo a very small one the weaver cannot reach 
the Utkam. She therefore generally has an assistant, who 
can lie a man, to pass the warp thread over and under the 
Uikam. The two ends of the warp thread, when all has been 
set are turned back across the warp and woven into the 
material. The shuttle {tfivgshu), which is simply a thm 
piece of bamboo, is filled from the bail by being spun against 
the right thigh. This process and that of setting the warp 
are the only two in which a man may take part, ' ■ ' 

weaving cun begin ilio l$itam w a fls-t piece of bard wool , is 
turned on edge and the beddle {«*&*$) is slipped in along¬ 
side it SO as to take up the heddlc loops formed by the e«u. 
The teiUm k then removed. The object of substituting 
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the sword for the heddle while the warp is being set is 
to ensure big enough heddle -loops. The is isii are then 
removed, and the lease-rod is moved down close to the heddle 
thus giving the warp enough strain to keep the latter in 
place. In weaving the shuttle Is shot backward* and for¬ 
wards by hand, the heddle being raised every alternate 
pick. To increase the shed the sword is put in for each pick 
and turned edgeways* For the check pattern so common 
in women's body-ebtbg both warp and weft {mpyo) arc 
changed h For ornamentation little bits ol red wool or 
yellow thread bought from a shop arc worked in by hand 
as the weaving progresses, the warp being manipulated with 
a porcupine quill. Ordinarily the first weft-element, passes 
alternately over and under a single warp-element, the second 
passing over those under which the first passed. A variety 
of pattern is that in which a single weft element passes 
alternately under and over pairs of warp dements. Another 
variety is that in which a single weft element pusses under 
and over alternate pairs of warp dements and is returned 
under those under which it passed before, giving a pattern 
of interwoven pairs of warp and weft elements. Four pieces 
of cloth about one foot broad by five feet long go to make an 
ordinary man's cloth. These strips are sewn together 
along their long sides. The Lhota needle {otj/am) is simply 
a piece of bamboo sharpened at one end. To the head is 
attached by wax a piece of thread about two inches long 
known as oty&vi emhi (“ needle-tail ”) onto which the thread 
used for sewing is twisted. The broad stripe* of light blue 
^een in so many Lhota cloths are Invariably separate strips, 
sewn between two of the main strips of the cloth. A woman 
Ln the old day* was forbidden to weave while her husband 
was absent on a raid, as it might cause him to trip over 
creepers in the jungle and fall into the hands of the enemy. 

Pottery. Though foreign articles are being used more and more 
Lhota* still make most of their own pots. They are round, 
and slightly contracted at the lop, with a curved rim by 
w hich they can be lifted off the ftre. The only ornamentation 
used is a string pattern which is applied by patting tile pot 
while still wet with a Hat piece of wood covered with coarse 
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string binding (khvzti). The clay is obtained Iron) the banks 
of small streams. Two kinds are used, grey (fmytAeAo), 
which is the best, and red (linyocho), which is not so good. 

Only women can make pots, but the industry is not restricted 
to old women. The clay is broken up and kneaded on a 
stone with a little water- After being left over-night it 
is again moistened and kneaded. A round base is first 
made by band. A wall of clay is built onto this and kneaded 
well onto the base with the left hand, the wall being supported 
on the outside by a small stick (pAwtamptoO held in the 
| ..right hand. The pot is then shaped with the left hand and 
^6tick, and put to dry in the sun while other pots are being 
made. 

After the pots have been dried in the house for three 
or four days a rough platform of wood is built on the ground 
outside the village. On this the pots are laid upside down 
and twigs and rubbish and rice straw- piled on them and fired. 

In this kiln the pots are left till next morning, when tboy 
must be taken away before dawn. Certain precautions 
have to bo observed. The woman making the pots must 
refrain from sexual intercourse, and must not eat any strong- 
smelling food, such as beef, goat’s flesh, dog’s flesh, dried 
fish or “ stinking dal," while she is so engaged, for to eat 
these things would cause the pots to " ring " badly. Anyone 
may watch the day being kneaded, but no one must look 
on while the pot is being shaped, and only those helping 
the woman by carrying the pots or collecting fuel may be 
present at the burning. Were a man to see the pofca being 
fired they would all crack. Nor must any dog come near, 
for should so much as a single hair of a dog touch a pot 
^ before it is finished the pot would have a bole at that very 
place. 

The trade of a blacksmith is regarded by the Lhotos as Iron- 
a very unlucky one, and is restricted to the families members 
of which have been blacksmiths in the past. It is believed 
that- no blacksmith lives long after he stops work- It is 
therefore not surprising that Lhota blacksmiths are few and 
far between, JCor ia there much need for them, % i I luges 
near the plains buy all they require from Assamese smiths. 
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The Rcngmas art? great blacksmiths and make all the weapons 
and implements required by t he Southern LhoUs of t he inner 
ranges, while the Northern Lhotas are supplied in a similar 
wav by the Aos + The few Liiota blacksmiths there are use 
foreign tools bought from the plains, though an indigenous 
typo of bellows ( yoKgpkophen ) m still in use in places. This 
consists of two sections of bamboo set up perpendicularly side 
by aide in a clay base. Into each of these is fitted a piston 
bound all over with hen's feathers with their thin ends down. 
The downward stroke of the piston being against the 
" grain M of the feathers and the upward stroke with the 
11 grain,” quite an efficient valvular action results. These 
pistons are worked alternately by an assistant who holds one 
in each hand. At l ho bottom of each piston-case b a hole, 
to which is attached a bamboo tube (zgndro). These tubes 
emerge together at the fire, Only soft iron b used. This 
is obtained from the plains in the form of old tea-garden 
hoes. Formerly iron is said to have been found and worked 
at Khoio Ghat on the edge of the plains by a village of the 
f I hangwe clan according to one tradition* or by Shuns or 
Burmese according to another, 1 The finished article is 
tempered by being dipped in water. This tempering b not 
meant to be final. The purchaser after using the dao t or 
whatever the article may be, for a time* heats it in a fire 
of the slow-burning bark of a certain tree (Itpokriphu) and 
tempera it in salt and water* or bamboo-pickle and water 
to hb taste. 

So impregnated with misfortune is the whole trade of the 
blacksmith that no house b ever built on the site of an old 
forge* though the forge is allowed tea be built inside the village. 
To bring a piece of dross from a forge into a house would cause 
all tho inmates to fall ill. With thb in mind a woman in 
Yemkha in 1019 left a piece of dross as a parting present 
when she ran away from her husband. 

1 The spot whore ihm wns w called or n n T m Mi rhanff 

the latter muwlllg th*> ,l Btirmrao iron-foundry h * It k a mnaW oufccrota 
Of Twy uh*Xy «nL Tu^aably tho ancestor 0 f tho Thnngwo Em clotl cautht 
in thojiiQgk by the Eiil who adopted him w&h o Bumuo, like tho iinrp&ior 
of lho 'fbafali-HotltAm* fttpt of the chin in tho Ancam1 vin nn * 

of Chiuhnn^ ■— J, H. H. h gtf 
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living in a land where cane and bamboo are plentiful ticket- 
the LhotAs are naturally expert basket-makers. Every Wl>r 
man can make his own household baskets, but the manu¬ 
facture of difficult things such as cane helmets (kivm) 
is generally left to experts. No woman is allowed to do 
any basket-work of any kind. For rough baskets strips 
of "fresh bamboo are used. Cane is far more valuable and 
is reserved for articles which are meant to lust a long tune. 

It is left to season before being used. For rough work 
a chequer pattern is generally used, but for shields (ofeuKff), 
cane helmets, and grain baskets a twill pattern is used. 

A pretty cross-warped pattern with wefts parallel to eac s 
other nnd passing over and under the same alternate warps 
is used for the outside of rain-shields {phitchyo), giving an 
open-work effect rather like the cane seat of a bedroom 

Rough planks arc hacked out with a dao, a most wasteful vr«a- 
method, as the whole thickness of a tree has to go to make 
each plank. Wooden dishes are cut out of single pieces 
of wood with an athse (opAii). They are then dried in t e 
rough and rubbed smooth with stones and a curious rough- 
surfaced loaf called phtikirongti {Clerodendmm serrtitum). 

Small “ madhu " rata and very occasionally wooden shiclcte 
aro made in the same way* The posta of morungs 
tekampo) are carved in relief with conventional representa¬ 
tions of hornbulls and mithan heads. The work is done 
with the dao nnd is as a rule very rough—far inferior to 
the carvings of Sernas and Angamis, who in turn are much 

behind the Konyaks. . w 

Nets like big landing-nets are made out of twisted strips N«ti. 
of bark from the erhingya tree. They are lilted onto a 
circular frame to which a long handle is attached, and are 
used to land the stupeQed fish which come to the top when 
a river is “ poisoned." They are made by men, never by 
women. The maker must remain chaste the previous 

Among tho few indigenous beads of the Naga Hills are Bunla. 
the little'blaok beads (e-shc) made from the seeds of a species 
of wild plantain (fAcyw) by the Lhotas. The in iintr) is 
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confined to women and exists chiefly among the Southern 
Lhotaa. The deeds are tough, and both ends of each seed 
have to lie laboriously chewed off. They are astringent, 
and "bead chewing” becomes a perfect'habit with some 
women. The seeds arc then pierced with a bamboo needle 
and strung, and the strings rolled on a fiat stone till the beads 
become cylindrical and a good polish lias been obtained. 
They are used for necklaces and look exceedingly well 
against a brown akin. 

No process of tanning is known. Skins which are required 
for shields or any other purpose are merely cleaned and 
dried in the sun. 


There is no tradition of any old form of currency, such as 
bead*, or gongs, though thin key-shaped pieces of iron 
{chabh ) such as the Aos used to use as currency at© occasion¬ 
ally owned as heirlooms. Trade was apparently always 
carried on by barter in the days before the British coinage 
came into use. Even nowadays cotton which is taken 
down to the plains is almost invariably bartered for salt. 
A peculiar custom obtains when mi than, ivory armlets and 
boar’s tushes are bought and sold. These articles are par¬ 
ticularly liable to he infected with evil fortune, certain 
marks being regarded as unlucky, and so on. An old man 
is therefore always employed as an intermediary [lame or 
(hunttow) between the parties, and he finally'settles the 
pneo when the bargaining has gone on long enough Any 
ill luck is believed to attach itself to him as nominal buvw 
rather than to the real buyer, who pays him a commission 
of Ke. I for a imthan, eight annas for an ivory armlet and 
four annas for a pair of boar’s tushes. If an vt hing intimately 
connected with the person, such as a cloth or a dao be sold 
the seller retains a thread from the cloth or scrapes a tiny 
shaving off the handle of the dao, for were he to sell the whole 
of something which was almost part of himself the buyer 
might be able to exercise some magical influence over 
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Loans. 

The rate of interest on loans varies according to the nature 
of the thing lent. That on money Is usually 50 per cent, 
simple interest, running for two years only. The interest 
on rice is four baskets a year for every six baskets borrowed. 
The interest has to It? paid year by year till the principal 
has been returned. A debt of seed paddy must be paid 
before all other debts. The highest rate of interest is 
demanded for salt, for which 100 per cent, per annum com¬ 
pound interest has to be paid. The result is that loans of 
salt are promptly repaid, 


Agriculture. 


The Lkota is above all an agriculturist. Rarely does Mrth«loi 
his ambition extend beyond a bumper crop. Service under tklU . 
Government has few attractions for him. Even if he takes 
a post be often throws it up after a year or two and says he 
would rather go back and live in his village and cultivate 
his land. Rice is the staple food of the tribe and is far and 
away the most important crop grown. The method of 
cultivation is that known m “ j burning" A piece of jungle 
is cut and burnt, and the Land cultivated for two years 
and then allowed to go back to jungle, under which it remains 
for a period varying from four to fifteen years. If a man is 
short of land ho obviously has to cultivate each piece at 
shorter intervals. If he is the lord of wide acres the intervals 
arc longer. The bigger the jungle is allowed to grow the 
more will mould accumulate and the thicker will be the 
.deposit of ash when it is burnt. On an average among 
the Lhotus a piece of land is cultivated once in ten years. 

The whole Tillage cultivates in one block, each man having 
his own piece of land. Isolated patches of cultivation 
would merely provide food for wild pig, monkeys and other 
pests. The jungle is cut about December. 1 (The tunes 


* Tho pw™* dowribod tele* » tint employed m lie 
land. On tho very pocr soil tho junglo is oltm «ilt m July 
tho begimun^ of Do&ffffibw* 
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of agricultural operations vaiy a good deal according to 
the height and climate of the village concerned.) When the 
time corner to begin operations each man goes to his land 
and cleans a little piece of jungle. Should he see a snake 
while so occupied he probably runs home as fast as his legs 
uill carry him, for he would die were he to cultivate that 
piece of land. If no such evil omen occurs he cuts a stake, 
sets it up, cuts a notch in the aide, puts a little earth from 
a worm-east in the notch and goes home. This is regarded 
as a sort of oath that the owner proposes to clear that piece 
of jungle. He carefully notes what dreams he has that 
night. Sometimes he puts a twig from the jungle in question 
under his head. A bad dream would be enough to make 
iii in select another piece of land for that year. On the day 
when he puts up the stake he must not cat meat from a 
tiger's kill or the flesh of dog, goat or cattle. His wife may 
cook his foot! for him. but he must eat separately from her in 
tile morning, having remained chaste the night before. 
In clearing tho jungle everyone takes part—men, women and 
children. A man helps his friends and they help him. The 
jungle is cleared from the bottom of tho slope upwards. 
Bushes and saplings are cut doso to the ground. Big trees 
are left standing, but thin branches are trimmed so that 
they shall not shade the crop. Usually a bunch of leaves 
is left growing at the top of big trees of which the other 
branches are pruned away. Lhotas attach no particular 
significance to this practice’ but among the Aos it appema 
to be followed only by rich men. 1 

The jungle is left till March to dry, when it is all burnt 
on the same day. The man who is to start the fire is selected 
by cutting little chips from a piece of stick and watching 
bow they fall—the ordinary Lhota way of taking omens! 
The man chosen first makes fire with a fire-stick and sets 


1 ^ fc-yana of Borneo, who hovo sever*! cqllun.1 affluiti™ w r,i, 
Nutfia, follow the Bamo practice. They give as tlicir reason the nrafcit. 
Of providing Abiding places for the spirits (foA) of tfaq localitv IW™ ’ . 

MvPcMjgnU, Tht Pwjan TribtM oj BorncO.il. 23, ouotvd Sir J O v ‘ 
FM-tort in (Ac Old TtMatnmK III. 70.J The voluo of tWnrtSrfi^’ 

ohviooB. as it (rives the ln»u_n chsn W o! seeing and ,c of MstoAfcJ’V? 
denned j^roilml mid making it fit for jtaUlmng ogatn_j ^ 
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tbo dry jungle alight. Then everyone joins in and lights 
a long lilts of fire which sweeps uphill till it dies out to the 

green! uncut jungle at the top. Nest day « w**. After 
that work begins in earnest. Stones and half-burnt logs 
are collected and little barriers {diecho) arc built along 
the hillsides to prevent the earth being washed away. 
Sometimes, as at Mangy* rough stone terrace walls are built. 

The fields are then dug over with a single-handed digger 
(dtafeftu), a small triangular iron blade fitted like an adze 
onto a bamboo handle. This preliminary hoeing is omitted 
by most Northern Lhota villages, u ho mere j i- ear i ie an 
of rubbish before sowing. The fields which have already 
carried a crop the year before are now weeded, and the weeds 
gathered into heaps with a small bambo rake [ieya) and 

'’“Sore anyone can sow Ms land certain^ ceremonies have 
to be performed. The first of these is Urine* which 
performed first by the Putbi, and after him m the 
of the next few days by anyone who has dragged a stone * jlh LL 
or done the Elba ceremony. The procedure * as follow. 

The Puthi goes with Ilia wife to the spot (TArure.ijdM 
just outside the village where tradition says this ceremony 
must be performed, generally near the opytf--tho post jet 
up and speared at the Oi/flidsofl ceremony. c 
him a twig of bamboo (a shoot growing «P directly from 
the ground will not do), some chicken meat, boiled n , 

“ pita madiiu,” ginger, a little seed-rice, and seme seeds of 
a plant with a variegated leaf called orho, After pouring a 
little '* madhu " on the ground, he arranges four pieces of 
the bamboo twig in the form of a square and puts a large 
leaf on the ground to his right and another on toa left. On 
the right-hand leaf be puts ten little pieces, and on the left- 
hand leaf nine little pieces each of thatching grass, gmger, 
and chicken meat, and sprinkles a little sect-rice u\cr eat 
heap. The heaps are then tied up to the leaves and p 
to the square of bamboo twigs. 1 ben close y e , 

orho seeds, making a miniature fence round them, ‘beaticKs 
of which are tied together at the top. Tins is a pirt y 
formal act, and it does not seem to matter m the 
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whether the orla seeds ever come lip or not. Nest morning 
the Pvtki sows six seeds of rice in his garden plot. This 
formal sowing of rice is omitted by tbo other men who do 
the Thrtivca ceremony. Sexual intercourse is forbidden 
the night after this ceremony. When the last man has 
finished the village keeps one day’s zmung. Anyone who 
has been married the previous winter, and everyone who 
has done all social “ gennas " and dragged a stone performs 
a further ceremony before sowing hi* fields. Among the 
Northern Lhotas it is done as follows. In the m o rnin g one 
of the old women who acted as Ponyhalszn 1 at his wedding, 
or failing her any old man of his clan who has done no social 
“ gennas,” comes to his house, and there ties eight nungyung 
leaves into two bundles of four. She then goes alone down 
the path leading to his fields, taking with her the nungyung 
leaves, two bamboo “ chungas,” some rice, and a smouldering 
brand—for fire is a great protection against evil spirits. 
She faces towards the fields and lays a bundle of mingy uhq 
leaves on each side of the path, with a “ chunga ” on each 
bundle, and a little bit of smoking brand behind it. She 
then goes straight to her own home, taking with her the 
rice, which is her fee. Next day the owner goes down to the 
field with his friends and sows a little patch first, praying 
that his crop may be as Hose as elephant grass, as spreading 
as a rubber tree and free from weeds. He must refrain from 
sexual intercourse the night before he does this, and must 
neither take food nor speak to anyone in the morning till 
be has sown the first patch. Among the Southern Lhotas 
the old man or woman who does the ceremony on the first 
day puts on each side of the path a little heap of rice husks, 
a smouldering stick and two crossed ijutso leaves, on which 
are put six pieces of burnt wood, six pieces of pork, a little 
boiled rice and a sprinkling of " madhu.' The owner of 
the field must not eat any of the pig which provides tho 
pork used here. The formal act of sowing takes place 
next day as among the Northern Lhotas, Both on the night 
preceding and the night after the formal sowing sexual 
intercourse is forbidden among the Southern Lhotas, and 
* C(. pp, 1S1 iqi/. 
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in the morning before going to his fields the man most eat 
separately from his wife, though she may cook hie food. 

LTuliko his neighbours the Aos. the Lhota does not sow 
broadcast. With the digger {c&uitcM} held in his right hand 
lie scratches a little hole. His left hand is full of seed-rice, 
of which ho allows four or five groins to drop between the 
middle and index finger into the hole, which in filled in with 
a stroke of the digger. Both men and women sow. lhc 
day's supply of seed-rice is carried in a basket on the left 
hip. the sowers working their way in a line from the bottom 
of tho hill upwards. From the time the crop is sown till 
it ripens everyone is busy keeping hia fields as free from weeds 
as possible. Tho weeder (eAe) is a strip of iron about nine 
inches long and one inch broad, bent into a semicircle and 
fixed to a short bamboo handle. 1 Every field is weeded at 
least twice, and often as many as six limes—the oftencr tho 
better. The weeds are collected into heaps along tlm edges 
of the fields, or on stony patches where nothing will grow. 

Among the Southern Lhotas a yearly ceremony called ^ 
Motharfii&eii is performed by the Putb and 1 enga only when Kn ftrc . 
the crop is about half grown to prevent it being damaged 
by a small white grub (ora). On ft certain day of which 
he has given previous notice the Put hi collects un husked 
rice from the whole village and with some of it buys a pig. 

This he kills on the day of the ceremony, and going outside 
the villag i lays ten pieces of meat and ten pieces of ginger 
(osinj) on crossed yateo leaves to his right, find nine pieces 
of meat find ginger on crossed yuteo leaves to his left. The 
next day is smunp. Though the Northern Lhotas still 
keep the emung the ceremony has fallen into abeyance among 
them. But the Southern Lhotas firmly believe in its efficacy. 

In ill IS the people of Yuntliamo attributed the failure of 
their crops to the fact that a stranger from another village 
had entered the house of their Ptdhi after he had collected 
the subscription of rice and before he had performed the 
ceremony. 

* See AT (in, July 1017, " Seme Types of Native Hoe*. Nogo Hills," by 
H. Balfour, M-A.—J.H.H, 
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When the rice comes into the car ceremonies are again * 
performed to ensure a good crop. The first ceremony is 
called Ammigharn, and is performed by the P tit hi and 1 etiga 
at the spot {amunykamptn) a little way outside the village 
at which it was performed when the village was founded. 

The Puthi kills and cooks a little boar at his own house and 
goes with his Ycnga to the amungkampen, taking with him a 
new' cooking-pot t some of the boar s meat, a small live pig, 
a hen, an egg, a firo-stick and some yatso leaves. The 
Puthi's wife may accompany him, but the 1 engti. s wife 
must stay behind. The Puthi makes a fire with the fire-stick, 
and near it Lays out four bamboo twigs in the form of a square, 
in the middle of which ho sets up the egg on end, flanked 
on either side with forty-two small pieces of meat on crossed 
ijntso leaves. He then spears tho live pig, praying to Pangs!, 
the deity of the crops, that they may he good. The pig 
is singed over the fire and cut tip, the stomach and entrails 
being cooked in the now pot and eaten by the Puthi, The 
rest of the meat is divided up, one piece for every man in 
the village who has dragged a stone, The Puthi then strangles 
the chicken between the finger and thumb of his right hand 
and watches how the excreta fall as it struggles. If they 
are dry there will not be much rain, and the crops will ripen 
well. If they are watery, storms will cause the crops to 
rot. The entrails are next taken out and examined. If 
they are full the crop will be good; if they are empty it 
will be poor. These are pushed hack into the chicken, 
which is placed on the ground by the egg. The Puthi 
builds a little fence round the oilering and hangs up the firo- 
stick on it, the pot being turned upside down and left on y, 
the ground. He then goes home and calb his friends to 
bis house to drink “ madhu " and partake of the pig he 
killed before leaving home. To each guest he offers a piece 
of pork and asks if he intends to do the Rangsikam cero- 
nioiij p which is voluntary. To accept the pork means that 
the answer Ls in the affirmative. To refuse it mound that 
the answer is in the negative. Early on the morning of the 
next day, w hich id emung t the villagers go and see if a wild 
cat qr other animal has taken away the chicken which had 
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been left at vmungkumptn* For it to be taken away 
forbodes ill for the village. 

In Akuk no one may do the Rangsifam ceremony till Tl» 
after the Lmvung £i genna. M but in other villages it may 
be done either before or after. The ceremony, which b^moay* 
also known as Li team . is performed as follows. The master 
of the house having slept apart from his wife the night before 
and eaten apart from her in the morning, though she may 
cook his food, kills a pig+ and taking the cooked meat* 

** madhu/ T boiled rice, a live hen and a new pot, goes down 
to hie field-house—a shed built by each man in his fields 
w here he can shelter front the rain or eat his mid-day 
meal with his wife and family. Having made a fire 
with a fire-stick inside the house ho holds the hen by 
the wings with his right band and walks round the outside 
of the house, swinging the hen and calling out the names 
of aU the different varieties of rice he knows, whether he 
lias sown them or net, and asking Bangui to give him a 
good crop of them. He then strangles the chicken and takes 
the omens exactl}* as the Pufhi does in the Atfiungham cere¬ 
mony. It is worth noting that this is the only occasion 
on which anything is killed in the field-house. Otherwise 
it is forbidden to bring raw meat of any kind into a field- 
house, or kill anything or have sexual intercourse in it. 

This Us why the approaches to field-houses near paths are 
often IC panjied ” as a gentle reminder to passers-by that they 
must not run in to shelter from the rain if they are carrying 
raw meat. To resume, the hen is plucked, and cooked in 
the ncw T pot. It is not eaten by the sacrificer, but Ls taken 
back to the village and given to an old man of his clan. 

The entrails are put in the pot, which is covered with a leaf 
and buried up to the rim behind the field house* The Jitile 
bamboo basket in which the hen was brought is stuck all 
over with its feathers and put, together with the fire-stick 
beside the pot. AH then wash their hands and the pro¬ 
ceedings end with a meal from tho provisions brought 
dow r n. From the time w hen the preparation of the ’ ' madbu 
for this ceremony is begun till the ceremony is over, sexual 
intercourse is forbidden and no member of the household 
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must touch a corpse, meat from a tiger’s kill or the flesh 
of cattle, dogs or goats. On tho day of the ceremony no 
man from another village may enter the house before the 
family go down to the field-house, 

Tbi> In the damp climate of Assam jungle grows with extra- 

tunifjny ordinary speed. The so vent!) day after the Amuttgkatn 
* emuttg is set aside for a united path-clearing [Lanvung) 1 
by the whole village. During the six days preceding the 
Latum ng day nothing may be sold or killed in the village, 
and no one may touch a tiger's kill, or perform any " genua " 
such as Patsokam or EtcKhiertya. On the seventh day 
the working companies each kill a big pig, every man sub¬ 
scribing his share of the price. The next day is a general 
picnic and the whole village turns out to clear the jungle 
from the paths. There Is much feasting and drinking, 
and the bucks have jumping competitions and perform feats 
of strength. Among the Northern LJiotas as each branch 
path Is cleared roof-shaped bamboo erections {ftutgkaftng), 
like double pen racks with bamboos laid on them in the 
place of pens, are set up at each fork, to the accompaniment 
of much ho-hoing r s The next day is anting. 

Protect km W hilc the crop Ls ripening the owner Is kept busy protecting 
oI it from tho ravages of beasts and birds. Little look-outs 

(zengki) are built in the trees, well out of the reach of an 
elephant’s trunk. Wild animals are driven away by shout ing 
or clapping two pieces of bamboo together, or blowing a 
bamboo trumpet {phupphti), or by building a big fire and 
feeding it with bamboos, which go of! with a loud bang as 
each section is hurst by the expanding hot air inside it. 
There is no hedge between field and field, but a rough fence 
is built round the whole block of village cultivation hi order 
to keep out deer and cattle. In the old days low gaps were 
left in the fence here and there. Any deer’w Inch gave wav 
to temptation and jumped through one of these gaps found 


1 Corresponds to the Aogatui CAodmtjf, which b performed about the 
Bamu tunfi OI year.—J _ H _ H, 

*Jd<m t Xsgs tribes erect some white sign by a p^h when M u « tu3 , it 
Am, for instance, Bet up rows of MpU»«t cut obfiqtteiy at Hu, toD IJl 
the whitobca*. Some tribes put up peeled sudm*. Qr ftoiM IJJiliSS 
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itself impaled on “ panj is.” Monkeys are most destructive 
and difficult to get rid of. One plan is to catch a small 
monkey, pierce it? earn and ornament them with large lumps 
of cot ton-wool. It is then let go and tries to rejoin the troop, 
who promptly turn tail at the sight of this strange apparition. 

The more the troop runs away the harder the little monkey 
tries to catch them, and the harder it tries to catch them, 
the faster they go. To drive away birds pieces of bamboo 
leaf-sheaf, sometimes cut into the rough outline of a hovering 
hawk, are tied from the end of a string to a pole and put to 
flutter in the breexe. 

Just before the crop begins to ripen the ceremony of eating 
the first-fruita (Make etak) is performed, by the Puthi first, 
and after him by the other households in the village. From fruits, 
the day on which the Put hi announces that he is preparing 
his ■' madhu ” to that on which the last man does tho cere¬ 
mony, no stranger may enter the Puthi’$ house, and selling 
and killing of fowls and animals and the bringing of meat 
into the village are prohibited as they are before the Lenvung 
ceremony. On the day of the ceremony the Puthi kills a 
little boat outside his house. He does not eat this meat 
but distributes it to all the houses in the village in which 
there has been a death during the year. Those portions 
are offered to the dead in the EtchhUnyit ceremony. Alter 
killing the pig lie goes into his house accompanied by his 
Yen per and the second Puthi if there be one, and in the presence 
of his family strangles a hen, with a prayer to the Bangui 
that there may be good crops, no accidents, no raids by 
enemies, and no prowling tigers- He then takes the omens 
from tho excreta and entrails in the ordinary way. The 
Path?s wife, 1 or the Puthi himself if he be a widower, now 
goes and cuts the rice sown in the garden plot at the Thruven 
ceremony, no matter how unripe it may be. This t he 1 " uthi 
husks in silence. He may be helped by the assistant Puthi 
but by no one else. He puts a little of the grain on the 
sickle, on both his feet, against his forehead and finally on the 
hearth-stones. What is left he wraps up in a leaf and half 
boils. This be pretends, to eat, praying that squirrels, rats 

i In msny Angnroi vitkgrt (he First Reaper mttrf b® b wtunm-^J. H. H. 
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and birds may find the rice of the village crops bitter. It 
is then thrown away, but the hen is eaten. During the next 
day or two everyone goes down to his fields and brings up 
a little rice, with which he performs the same ceremony, 
except that no hen or pig is killed. A little of this rice is 
preserved and kept wrapped in a leaf at the bottom of the 
"chunga" or other receptacle in which the day’s supply of 
grain is put every morning. Such is the custom among the 
Northern L hot as. Among the Southern Lhotas no rice is 
put on the sickle, feet, hearth, etc., but the rice is eaten by 
the whole family with crabs as a relish. 

The crops ripen about August, those in the old fields 
being ready first, and as soon os Msfie eiak is over everyone 
may cut his rice as soon as it is ready. On the day 
when he first goes down to cut his crop each man 
perforins at his field-house a ceremony called Liritaiig 
in honour of the Jiangxi. 1 He takes down with him “ Hwgsi's 
load 11 {RtniijsiWta) containing a cooked pig’s head, a gourd 
of “ madhu,” an egg, a little salt, some cooked rice and the 
leaves of sung.su (a long thin leaf}, Ihelyak (a hairy leaf), 
and orttngu (a small leaf, white on the underside). Having 
arrived at hia field-house and seen that all who are to help 
him that day have come, for no one may come once he has 
begun the ceremony—ho lights a fire with a fire-stick, takes 
four blades of thatching grass from the roof and bends them 
double, and places six grains of rice on the threshold (fifrfngto) 
of the field-house. He then cracks the egg over the sis grains 
of rice and pours the contents into the leaf in which he wrapped 
it when ho left his house. This leaf he ties to the post of 
the field-house, taking it home when he goes in the ovenin» t 
and either giving the contents to Lis children or eating them 
himself. Ho then lights Hie thatching grass at the fire 
and holding the orungu, sangsn and Ihelyak leaves with the 
thatching grass in his right hand, goes outside the j,ou*e 
and waves them with a sweeping motion from left to right 
the smoke from the thatching grass thus driving evil spirits 
away. Ho then says the following 2 traditional words ■— 

1 Tilt? ttiunn* recorded for ihia Mncmony an those need in Akuk T! 
formula; uSml in omomtmwfi vary tQuqjCt-rably in di^rim, ^n. “ 
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Ofutig~na rxivga Tdtuja phang (orungu, asking, asking 
remain). Lheiyak-na tyaka Ujaka pkang {hJityak, sweeping, 
sweeping remain), Sangsu-ita sangsii Uthana, wysit 
lithana oro tamidvi <,hudecJiia (sawgsu, sangsu, changing, 
changing with aangsu, coming in a stream pour out). 

This is said to mean—for the words are not clearly under¬ 
stood by the Lhotas themselves: “ Orungu leaves pray the 
Rangst continually to give mo a good crop; Ihelyak leaves 
sweep the grain into my field-house, and sangsa leaves oomo 
one after the other and pour rice in a stream from your loads 
into my field-house.” The man then re-enters the house 
and sprinkles tho floor with “ madhu " from his gourd 
while he repeats the following words :— 


$*' Sailing rampeng 

| Fish-trap hunter’s 

{fkeinpi Rangsi, 

(wanderer’s deity, 


Rangsi 

deity, 


tchhiichi 

water-side 


Upphu liteng Rangsi, 
hillside company's deity, 


Uxatsa riihi mpito Itavgsi rcnchdi 

|hurt wounded men’s all deities come out of hiding,” 

In other words he prays to all Rangsi* belonging to men 
who are busy fishing or snaring birds by the pools or are 
hurt c . a ll men who do no cultivation and so have no need 
of Rangsis), together will all the Rang™ of the hillside to 
come and help him. The “ madhu ” is then sprinkled along 
the threshold from end to end and tho ceremony U at an 
end and reaping begins. At midday the owner and hi* 
helpers come back to the field house for a meal. The owner 
first undoes the pig s head and puts salt on it. This can 
bo eaten only by him and old people. If he happens to have 
an aha (luck-stone) in his house, no one but he can eat the 
pig’s head, or they will have a bad cough. 

The crop is reaped with a small iron sickle (refcftwo) with 
a saw edge. Several stalks are grasped together with tho 
left hand and cut a few inches below the ears. The un¬ 
threshed rice is stored in tho field-house till everyone m 
the village has reaped bis crop. Each man on the day 
when he first goes down to thresh again performs the 
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Liritang ceremony ns before, except that a fowl—either cock 
or hen—takes the place of the pig s head. To thresh tho 
grain the ears are heaped on mate outside the field-house, 
and after being well trampled are flicked against the right 
shin. 1 To winnow the grain one man pours it slowly from a 
basket held with both hands above his bead while another 
fans it vigorously with a winnowing fan (save>ig)—a bamboo 
mat with the two corners of one end drawn together, 
resulting in a thing rather like a sugar scoop in shape. 

All that remains now is to carry up the grain as fast ns 
possible. If the fields are a long way from tho village, 
small temporary granaries {echengraugki) are built half* 
way in which the crop can be stored till the field-house, 
where wild pig and elephants arc likely to do most damage, 
has been emptied. The grain is carried up in baskets 
(o/yai), and every man. woman and child in the village 
helps, going down to the fields with torches in their hands 
Jong before dawn and coming up with the last load Jong 
after sunset. When the harvest is safely in each man goes 
down and rolls up the mats in his field-house, and takes them 
home, uttering as he docs so a prayer to Flutri Sang&i 
(Mister Kangsi) to be favourable to him next year. Ahead 
of him lie a few weeks of well-earned rest till the time comes 
to cut the jungle for the next year's crop. 

Many varieties of rice, both white and red-grained, are 
sown by the Lhotas. For example, the principal kinds in 
Okotso are as follow's:—White, amorii (very coarse}, oisi 
etnfmho (coarse), laza (medium), motiro (fine), uvehio (with 
black husk), tambaktaok (with red husk): Red, oriepyo 
(coarse), hmtiya (fine), santunyo (fine), moyo (fine), ehangkiu 
(fine), and mhumyandhro (very fine). No variety is used 
exclusively either for eating or for " niadhu,” but the best 
kinds for " madhu" are mUunyo, otii emKuKo, orkpyu, 
kamiiya and moyo. 

Besides rice there are a number of subsidiary crops, gener¬ 
ally sown along the edges of the fields or in patches’among 
the rice. Maiae {t^y1ux»dhro) is sown along the boundaries 


] Vernans at ftHOtJmt viilflgo &T0 Oti no account clUgwcJ |* | ]c | d - 
threshing*—J. H. IL m 
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of the fields, or among the eld lies, never in large patches, 
'which would only attract hears. Millet (Selaria it at tea, 
Lhota tent) is not an important crop as it is among the 
Sernas and Changs, though a good deal is grown by some of 
the villages high up on the slopes of Wokha Hill. It is 
sown about February and cut about July. Giant millet 
(Sorghum vutgare, Lhota iiehophttk) is sown mostly along the 
boundaries of fields, the time being about the same as that 
of millet. Job's tears (wturng) is also sown along the edges 
of fields at the same time as the rice and ripens about ten 
(lays or a fortnight Inter. Of taro (Cotocasia ant ignorant, 
Lhota ntoiii) there are several varieties, the principal being 
Isampang (Large, reddish root), lakhtmdro (small root) and 
loro (a very large root). This is generally planted along 
the little eoU-bamers (ottecho) and scattered among the 
rice, but sometimes a patch of ground is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to it, Chliics (tfincAt) are sown berth in the garden 
patches and on low rich land at the bottom of Llic fields. 
The sowing takes place in March, and the plants begin to 
bear in July. It is a biennial, and in the second year begins 
to produce pods in May. If left for a third year there will 
be a few pods, but they are small and shrivelled. Cotton 
(khuvgko), after rice, is the most important Lhota crop. 
Sufficient is grown for home consumption and for a con¬ 
siderable export trade. It is sown in March on sunny 
slopes from which light jungle has been cleared, preferably 
with a rather gritty soil, and ia ready for plucking in 
October. Whole fields ore devoted exclusively to it, but it 
is an annual and is never sown twice running oil the same 
ground. Several varieties of lentil (orha) are grown, all 
climbers. It is sown in March at the base of the trees left- 
standing about the fields and plucked in October. “ Stink¬ 
ing dal ’* (limcham or nyingtyingsing) only grows to the height 
of French beans. Whole fields arc often given up to it. and 
it is often sown in rotation after cotton in February or 
March, and is ready about November. When the rice is 
sown, Jufas (longehmtgo) are sown at the foot of trees in the 
field. The green gourd-like fruit is eaten in October, and 
in January the dry fruit is plucked, the stiff fibrous interior 
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being used to clean pots, etc. Big and small gourds {rfianimn ^ 
and ziikhz) are grown for their hard shells, which are used 
as bottles. They are sown along the edges of fields in 
March and are ripe in October. A eery insipid variety of 
water-melon {hmditi) is sown scattered about among the 
rice and is ready from July on. Several varieties of thick, 
short cucumber {Ihhakti) are sown at the same time as the 
rice and ripen from duty to November. Black sesame 
{Setavmm nidi mm, Lhota punching) and white oil seed 
{Perilia odmoides, Lhota pentnii) aic sown in March along 
the boundaries of the fields, the crop being ready in October ' 
or November. In cold villages whole fields of pentsu arc 
grown. Tobacco {mvb.tyo) is extensively grown both in 
garden plots and in corners of fields set apart for it, as well 
as along the boundaries and scattered about among the 
rice. It is sown in March, and gives a continual crop of 
leaves from August on. Indigo (Strobilmlkes /laccidifolius, 

Lhota tchcmo) is grown to a certain extent in garden plots! 
but chiefly in damp, shady places in the jungle. Cuttings 
are put in in May and June, and are full grown by August f 
of the next year. It is forbidden for men to touch this 
plant. The only garden vegetable grown is mustard (Aonpi), 
the leaves of which are eaten. A kind of giant taro 
(taitdi) is grown in gardens occasionally for its leaves, 
which are used to line the baskets in which " mudliu ” rice 
is set to stand. No part of the plant is ever eaten. 

The Lhota likes to have flowers handy to put in his ears, 
and grows a few varieties in his little garden. The chief 
kinds are wild canna {toilala}, wild cock’s-eomb {thro- 
pattern), marigold (yantantera), a small purple flower 
(kanihentera), a pale yellow flower (narisen), and a red flower V > 
(echamterc i)* « 

A large number of oranges 1 (team pea or khongkeng) and 
bitter oranges {toampenyima— u foolish orange ") arc grown j n 


' The wild orange is found in the forcals alone iho loot of (h„ xr. 
Hills on the Assam side. while the culture of limes and poiBdofi th ‘ 
ji f)J hi rentiy not of tta-dv™ w*,, brought up from the Cbind^n 

vdtey by tbo Southern SnnKtnnu. who onrri.d tin. eoeds wfih ,k“ 
their wanderings. Cf. also Guidon, The KKw/it, p. 4l._j H H '' n on 
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the hot villages, a considerable trade in the former being 
carried on with the plains. The trees arc grown from pips 
and are never manured or pruned or looked after in any 
way- Other fruit trees are the pomegranate {tearnmtiven), 
which is propagated by cuttings, and a huge plantain 
(echamyuli) t which is borriby wooden and astringent and 
has to be cooked before it can be oaten even by a Lhota. 
The Christians of Okotso now grow a few tea bushes (efta). 
A very small number of betel nut palms (mtna) arc to be 
found in villages on the range nearest the plains- These 
villages do a big trade in (i pan ” leaves finnm) with the 
plains, where lull " pa*' " fetches a good price. The pan 
vines are grown up trees in the jungle wherever the soil in 
suitable. They are not cultivated in any way, but every 
vino belongs to some individual though it is growing in 
unreclaimed jungle. The vines are propagated by means 
of cuttings. 


Livestock* 


Mithan [Bos frontalis, Lhota fcuro) are regarded as a sign 
of wealth, but are no longer kept in large numbers by the 
Lliotas. They do a lot of damage to the crops, and as an 
investment are too risky to suit the taste of the candul 
Lhota being verv liable to rinderpest, an outbreak of which 
may kill off a whole herd. Further, they are practically 
onlv used for sacrificial purposes, for which cattle will do 
almost ns well. Bulls which are marked in such a way 
that it would be unlucky to sacrifice them are sometimes 
killed for food, but cows are only eaten when they die of 
old age or disease. A pure-bred mithan is black, with white 
stockings and grey forehead, but many individuals are 
found marked with white or brown on the body. Tins 
appears to ho due to the fact that the strain of mithan in 
the Naga Hills has Income hopelessly contaminated by 
allowing them to interbreed with cattle.* An ordinary 


eo_ 
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cow mated with a rnithan bull produces a hybrid, which in 
turn is fertile when mated with a mi than. The result of 
this cross when again mated with a mi than produces an 
animal which in size and shape resembles a rnithan, but 
which often shows its humble origin in its colouring. Ani¬ 
mals of this impure strain have contaminated the whole 
breed and any pair of rnithan is liable to produce a throw¬ 
back. Though rnithan calves are sometimes tied up outside 
the owner’s house till their legs get strong, the animals are 
generally allowed to nm more or less wild in the jungle, the 
owner merely calling them and giving them salt occasionally. 
Beasts are occasionally marked by having their ears split. 
No bells are worn and no herdsman is kept to look after 
rnithan or any kind of cattle. When a rnithan calf is born 
the owner observes six days* '* genua” if it is a bull and 
five days’ if it is a cow. During those days no stranger from 
another village can enter his house and lie must not eat 
meat from a tlger’a kill. This “ genna ” Is observed for 
the calves of all cattle. In the ease of mithnn a necklace 
of six seeds of the a word-bean. (Mare) is put on the neck of. 
a bull calf, and one of five seeds on the neck of a cow calf, 
and after being worn for a few hours is taken off and hung 
up in the owner’s house. 1 A curious custom which appears 
to be common to al! Nagas and applies to eattle of all kinds 
and often to pigs, is that by which a man will own half 
or one leg of an animal. Often a man prefers to distribute 
his risk by investing in a share in a number of rnithan rather 
than own the whole of two or three beasts. The hybrid 
(tyangbo) of a rnithan bull and ordinary cow is a black or 
very dark brown animal midway between its parents in 
sire. They are allowed to nm wild, but generally come and 
sleep in the village. Urge numbers of ordinary cattle 
(mangeH) arc bought in the plains. They are of the common 
Assamese breed, and miserable creatures as a rule. .Some 
are kept for food and breeding, but usually they are taken 
straight through into the Ao and Sema country and sold 


i simElftr cuMom, Tbo intention nr> p Qrent: ■ 
kcop u certain amount of control over thin semi-foml Qnh ‘ . . 
something which hoa been in clota contact with it,_j jj ^ rctatdjng 
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The Lhota never milks his cattle, simply because it is not 
the custom to do so, but he will drink milk if it- is ofit'red to 
him. There is a black and black-and-white breed of cattle 
known as ailpi which the Lhotas regard as indigenous to 
their country. These carry a good deal more meat than 
the Assamese cattle. All cattle are allowed to run loose in 
the jungle, the owner only going to linve a look at them 
every two or three days. Buffalo ()«m which are past 
work are sometimes bought in the plains and brought up 
for food, but they uro never bred by Lhotas and are useUss 
for sacrificial purpose, as they are regarded as " stupid" 
beasts. Pigs (udto) swarm in Lhota villages and a ta an 
must be very poor indeed not to keep one or two. They 
arc closely akin to the wild pig, with which they occa¬ 
sionally interbreed. When a sow farrows the owner 
observes five days’ “ genua. 1 ' Every boar is castrated 
when it is only about two months ohl. This operation is 
generally performed with a sharp piece of bamboo by a 
man who is known to be skilled at it. Ashes having been 
put on the wound it is sewn up, and the little pig runs off 
apparently none the worse. The cars of all boars are clipped 
at the time when they are castrated. Little pigs ant 
generally shut up in the mpoj#« at night, but when they 
got big they are allowed to roam about the village ot will, 
only coming home for a meal of rice husks ‘ madhu 
waste and taro once a day. A pig which is a bad 
wanderer and does not come home as it should is punished 
bv having its care pierced and a piece of string ™* through 
them and tied to the wall of the house. 1 Ordinarily dogs 
are the only animals to which names are given, but m some 
villages pigs arc called after the person from whom they 
are bought, a custom which is generally viewed wit!, no 
great favour by the seller if he gets to hear of it. Some- 
Time* little pigs become household pets. 1 knew one m 

i Lh olJ * s ivo to newly squired pig* tl» bulbdU. rwtof >«■ G™™* 
prosperity vt tins pi* generally.-J. H, H. 
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Sdcku which spent most of its time playing with the children. 
It had its own special cloth spread for it by the fire and 
would sleep nowhere else. It was sold by its callous owner 
when it began to get big T and no doubt became pork shortly 
afterwards. Goats (ityanya) are kept in large numbers, 
white goats with long hair being particularly valuable. 
This hair is sold to he dyed red and used for all kinds of 
ornaments. The wretched animals used to be plucked 
alive, one goat, giving several crops. But this lias now- 
been stopped and the hair is cut off. Goats being particular! y 
attractive to leopards, they arc kept at night in little houses 
{tiyanyarangki) placed high up on polos in the village, a 
couple of notched posts forming a ladder up which they 
can scramble. 

Except in the villages near the plains, where they are 
supplanted by Assamese curs, Lhota dogs are of the ordinary 
Nago type, black, with white chest and often ouo or more 
white paws. There are often brown and white markings 
on the body, and one type is entirely w hite with long hair 1 
The latter used to be plucked alive as white goats were 
and their hair used for ornaments. All dogs have names 
Examples are Ken (" white paws” lit, gauntlets), Pmgri 
( piebald ), il unit he soft-haired"), Phujiyung (“ 

dog Tap&uno (“ stay-at-home,” lit. " hearth dog ”) 
Mhakok (" ditch-on-face," L e. with a depression over the 
nose), A'lmiiwp f* stay -in-t lie-house ”), Ywio V f™J ”1 
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art Dover punbbod as other dogs are, the result being that 
they are hopelessly disobedient. It in quite common for 
the dogs to spoil a whole day's hunting by going of! on the 
wrong line and remaining deaf to their masters shouts. 
Hunting dogs are never eaten, and when one dies it is 
wrapped in a cloth and given decent burial outside the 
village. A Lhota strokes but never pats his dog. When 
be wants to make much of it ho holds its head between his 
bunds and allows it to lick his face, returning the complb 
meat by dribbling onto its nose. W lien a bitch has puppies 
her owner ob-Hcrves five days* u genua, with the same 
restrictions as in the case of cattle and pigs, Cats {onyiro) 
are never kept, though they are occasionally bought in the 
plains and eaten - 

The Lhota fowl (hono) much resembles the red jungle 
fowl (Galltts ferruginous), with which it often interbreeds. 
Crosses with tlic kulij pheasant (GeattffiMtf horsfietdi) too are 
by no means unknown. Fowls live on what they can pick 
up, but never seem to wander fur from home. Old baskets 
are put up on shelves in the mponghi for hens to lay in and 
hatch their chickens out of the reach of rats, The owner 
must take the chickens down from the basket either after 
sunset- or before sunrise. Before doing so be puts a piece 
of burnt wood (or in some villages five pieces of burnt wood) 
into the baske t and says : 4£ When you wander may von not 
be lust or fall a prey to wild cat or hawk.” The egg-shells 
are strung on a bit of bamboo and hung up in the house, 
it is said in order to keep a reckoning of the number of 
eggs hatched in the year. 1 Nowadays pigeons (mphu) are 
kept by a few people- Ducks arc never kept, though large 
numbers are brought np from the plains for food. 


Hunting. 

Guns being comparatively scarce, the Lhota still hunts 
deer with dogs and spear as his forefathers did before him, 
Sumbhtir (sepu) are chiefly found in the flat river valleys, 

1 It La prol>&My &1 *q thought ihftt the preservation aI the ilwU Aitfs tins 
pruaerviilioii of the chicken during it* itifoumy.—J. 
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und when bunted invariably make fnr the water, which 
they cross ami recross repeatedly. Tracks having shown 
that a samblmr Is in a certain piece ol jungle, the dogs are 
worked through it by their owner, who encourages them 
with a shout like a loud laugh. With him goes a thin line 
of spearmen to guard against a break back, while other 
spears wait at places where the quarry is likely to cross the 
stream. The dogs give tongue lustily enough as soon a« 
they pick up the scent, so that the waiting spearmen cun 
change their position according to the line which the deer 
seems to be taking. This goes on till the dicer ia either 
kilted or gets clean away. The method of hunting aerow 
and barking deer (™»^) is the same* except that 
these animals arc found in the little valleys running down 
the bills and are ambushed at the points where they try to 
get through into the nest valley. The Uiota is a wonderful 
judge of the line a deer is going to take and can genera Uy 
he relied upon to get his spear into a running target at 
twenty yards, so that these hunts are more often successful 
than unsuccessful. No hunting takes place on the day on 
which anyone has died in the village, not apparently from 
any idea of showing respect to the dead, but because it is 
regarded as a foregone conclusion that luck will be bad 
that day. If an animal killed is found to have died with its 
tongue banging out of the left side of its mouth, hunting is 
probably stopped for the day, as it is believed that no 
more game will be killed; but to find the tongue hanging 
out o! the right side of the mouth means that if the hunters 
go on they will rouse and kill another deer. SUyingo 1 is 
the jungle deity who owns all wild animals as a man owns 
domestic animals. If a hunting party kills a deer with a 
tom ear they will hunt no more that day* for have they 
not killed a deer whose ear Sityingo ha^ snicked as a sign of 
ownership. The deer, however, can be eaten. Further¬ 
more* the dogs must be purified before they can hunt again. 
Their owner orders bis wife to prepare a little 11 madhiu” 
This she must do h mleaoe. Next day no stranger from 
another village may enter kk house, nor anyone who ia doing 
1 CoETttspoiHEi to tfcie An^ami Tnktt t —J, £L H. 
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a “ genua ’ T of any kind. The following day water Is added 
to Ihe fi Tnadhn 71 and the " madhu " rice given to the dogs 
to eat. The owner, taking them with him. goes with sin 
old man to a spot outside the village, where the latter 
makes a fire with a fire-stick, and lifting the dogs in his 
Ipud* passes them through the smoke, uttering as ho does 
so the following prayer to Siitjingo : " We have made new 
1 madhu ’ and new fire, and have purified the dogs. May 
all the deer wherever they be come to our village and be 
hunted by these dogs.' 7 He then watches to see what 
insects come near the fire. If big insects eome the dogs 
will get sambhtir* If small insects come they will get 
barking deer. 

Much though he envoys the sport-, the Lhota hunts 
primarily to get meat. The division of tho spoil is therefore 
carefully regulated by custom, which is strictly adhered to* 
In the case of deer the first spear gets a hind leg, second 
spear a fore-leg, and the owner of the dogs a hind-leg, the 
head, liver and heart, 1 the remaining foredeg going to tho 
oldest man of the hunting party. The rest of the meat is 
divided among the remaining spearmen, the older men 
getting slightly bigger shares than the younger. A spear 
which only hits the animal in the face or on the hock does 
not count. Were the thrower to claim a share of the meat 
on the strength of such a hit it is believed that either he 
or 'tine of his family would die. From every deer killed 
Eiit/htgO is given his shartN This consists of six little bits' 
of liver wrapped in one leaf and five little bits in another. 
These are eaten by the oldest man in the village of the clan 
of the owner of tho dogs. Wild pig (mu or Hpitftg) are 
occasionally hunted with dogs, but generally arc only 
speared if a man happens to moot one. The same applies 
to bears (aimnj. A wounded bear h not generally followed 
up till next day* It is then relentlessly tracked, alike over 
soft ground where every footprint is plain and over rocky 
slopes where nothing but a few bent leaves show which 

1 By ihfl Semis, at any tvJte, something, if only a tUUSi ba given 

by tl»e owner of th 41 cto^s Iti th* dogw themed t-es. CL S. C- Boy, The 
Otoom of Nagpur* p. WL— n - H - 
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way it has gone, for a Lliota will pick up what, to European 
eyes, is a hardly perceptible trail as easily and quickly as 
he will follow an ordinary path. In the case of animals 
such as pig and bear killed without the aid of dogs, the first 
spear gets the head, hind-leg, fore-leg, liver and heart, 
and the second spear the other fore-leg and hind-leg. lie- 
mauling members of the party take the rest of the meat. 
There are no chiefs as there are among the Sernas and 
Chongs to get a share of the meat whether they join in the 
hunt or not. Dogs are also used to hunt porcupines (/1V0), 
an animal much sought after for its flesh, the skin of the 
beck being especially esteemed. For a tiger {viharr) or 
leopard {mharrtero) hunt the whole male population of the 
village turns out with daos and shields and spears, and, in 
Moilang and its neighbours, wearing cane helmets. A 
rough circle is cleared round the piece of jungle in which 
the beast baa been marked down, and a V-shaped palisade 
is built at- the bottom. Outside this the old men wait 
with their spears ready poised, while tlio young men drive 
the animal downhill, cutting the jungle as they go. Any 
own who is charged falls with his shield over him, white a 
shower of spears distracts the tiger’s attention. Eventually 
if all goes well the tiger is driven into the palisading and 
speared by the old men waiting there. If a tiger happens 
to break a spear the shaft must either be left in the jungle 
or stuck in the ground under the bend of the quarry when it 
is hung up after a successful hunt. If this is not done the 
owner will some day be killed by a tiger. The tiger’s head 
is cut off by a man w ho baa done all social “ gennas " and is 
a warrior of repute, mid the paws by a man who belongs to 
a family a member of which has been killed by a ti or 
This in a sense removes the curse from the family i Tj ie 
head and paws are hung on a tree by the side of the p^h lm 
to the village, and Uoinbfurndhro leaves are stuffed i n i 
mouth, some say to prevent it eating people j n the [ and'} 
the Dead, and some say so that it may not he t „ , „ 
the dead what dan killed it. Under the head the hunters 

1 In kwiw villBfiT* ot the Northern Lhoia* the tur „ • 
cultiia^ uff tin? Iictid, not thu paw*, t ^ Amoved by 
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jab the ground with their spear butts till it is thickly covered 
with little marks, li the spirit (omen) ol the tiger comes 
wandering round it will see these marks and refrain from 
troubling a village which possesses such a mighty army of 
warriors The man who cut off the tiger's head must not 
eat beef, pork, goat's flesh, jungle birds, taro or any 
boiled relish, or have intercourse with his wife for twelve 
days, A similar prohibition for one day applies to the 
other men of the village. 

Monkeys such ns Pilhe&ie brahma {otham) and Maaxus 
agism {kircvtgo) are shot with the crossbow (ofe) and 
arrows, but a tailless ground-monkey {Macacos arcioides, 
Lhota mtiham) is driven with great success, the day's hag 
sometimes totalling thirty or forty, A troop which takes 
up its abode in a jungly gully Hanked by cultivated fields is 
doomed. All the men of the village surround the jungle, 
and a tunnel (rtr/fcsfi))) is built of interlaced jungle «nd 
brushwood at the lower end, like a duck-decoy tunnel on a 
small scale. The monkeys arc driven from the upper end, 
and keeping to the ground enter the tunnel. Finding no 
esit at the lower end they completely lose their heads and 
cling to one another and whimper till the)' are killed. 

Before the making of pitfalls (#cfcu} was forbidden by 
Government large numbers of elephants, deer and wild pig 
were killed by means of them. Elephant-pits were huge 
affairs, but the ordinary pitfall was about ten feet deep, 
with the bottom covered with big jagged rocks and “ panjis ” 
so that any animal which fell in was likely both to have its 
legs broken and to be impaled. Many kinds of snares are 
used, mostly for small animals and birds, though a running 
noose (pi itha or ozo) used to bo used by the Southern Lhotns 
for deer. The commonest trap Is the triangular trap (toirt). 
which is also used by Aos, Chang*, Seni^ and Angnmis. 
It is set In runs or at holes in fences and is most effective. 
It consist* of a triangle of bamboo, the base of w hich is 
extended to form a bow. The side nearest the bow is 
double. Through this is passed a noose which is set in 
such a way that any animal or bird trying to get through 
the triangle releases the bow and is caught by the noose 
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against the double side. Birds and small animals arc also 
caught bv running nooses (khiikeha), platforms winch release 
nooses when trodden on (cAum&q), and full-traps {oti/o). 
Are Yanthamo appears to be the only village which pos¬ 
sesses a box-trap for leopards, though these contrivances 
are common among the Aos, from whom Are Yanthamo 
probably copied the one in question. It consists of a small 
low she'd made of stout saplings securely tied in place and 
is divided into two compartments, in the hinder of which 
is put the bait, a live goat- The leopard enters, and in 
making for the goat treads on a little platform which releases 
a catch and drops a heavy wooden door behind it. Only 
once did a leopard enter the Are \anthamo trap, and then 
it raged and roared in such on alarming way that the local 
Nimrods sot in the village and quaked, till it eventually 
managed to break its way out. A monkey is not an easy 
beast to snare, but a genius in Chany bang invented a booby 
trap for monkeys which is said to have been very successful 
He watched.!be line which monkeys took when chased off 
Ins fields. In their path he dug a pitfall, and over it at 
some height arranged a dry branch in such a way that 
monkeys would be sure to run along it in their flight. He 
cut this branch nearly through, so that the first monkey 
which used it snapped it oft and came to an untimely end 
in the pitfall. Kftbuis use a similar trap for monkeys . 1 
Bird-lime (onyi) made of a mixture of the sap of the rubber 
tree {aftsWung) and rdigima {nitsotuitg) is extensively 

used. The two kinds of sap are boiled down in separate 
chungas,” which are then split and the resulting rubber¬ 
like cakes extracted and cut into small pieces. The bits 
of thickened niiso sap are chewed to soften them and put 
in a broken potsherd. Then the pieces of nitsvt juice are 
toasted over the fire on the end of an old umbrella stay and 
mixed with the nilso sap in the potsherd white they are hot. 
The resulting bird-lime is sometimes put on twigs a tuck up 
by the side of pools at which birds come to drink, and some¬ 
times put on twigs fixed on bushes and baited with a live 
cockroach impaled on a thorn. The use of decoy birds is 
* Of, T- C, Hodwn, Kttga Trifaa of Manipur, p, &7. 
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unknown An accurate knowledge of its habits enable? a 
snarer to catch even the Great Indian Hombill {ruchcy) 
with bird-lime. This bird never flies straight to the hemes 
on which it is going to feed, but always first perches on the 
thick part of the branch and then bops out towards the eiu , 
raising its wings slightly at each hop. Limed twigs are 
therefore put along the side of the branch at such an angle 
that they will touch the bird's body as it raises its wings. 
At such a touch it shuts its wing down on the limed twig 
and is helpless. 

A word on the taking of bees’ and hornets nests may find 
a place under this section. There are men who for some 
curious reason appear to be immune from strngs. but the 
ordinary Lhota either smokes out the nest he wishes to take, 
or else kills all the occupants by taking a handful of the 
pounded skin of the clialmSgra fruit (imftmfc) and blowing 
the fumes into the hole.* Honey or the juice of the pounded 
leaves and bark of a certain tree (Uitngnuv 9 ) is often rubbed 
on the body as a protection against bee stings, A man who 
intends to take a bees’ or hornets* nest must remain chaste 
the night before. Both the honey ami grubs are eaten, 
and a species of large bee Mwb) which builds under 
overhanging rocks and branches makes good *ix. The 
other principal species are a medium-sized bee {takrto), a 
small beo with a negligible sting (ndhrontso) and a very 
small boo with a severe sting (hmgtsak). Hornets neste, 
which arc sought for for the fat, juicy grubs they contain 
are not so easily taken. The nest of one species M**) 
ia underground and the tiny hole by which it is entered is 
hard to find. Anyone, therefore, who has a craving foe 
ts-Mi grubs puts out a bit of bad meat as a bait and catches 
the first hornet which settles on it. He carefully extracts 
its sting and ties a bit of cotton-woo or a white feather to 
its legs and lets it go- Hampered by the feather *hic 
can bo seen from a good distance, it flies slowly towuids 
home and can generally be followed tf the jungle is not too 

. This fruit, thrive cooked. » oaed - food by tho Sonyak= 
noimcod vury good— 1 ' like ?*■’-" C <*> kt!xl ° nCU ^ 

iis cl nit poiscncL—J*- 
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thick. The nest once found a big fire is lighted over it At 
night- when all the hornets have gone in and it is dug out* 
Another kind of hornet (chengkufcu) with a red head and a 
fearful sting builds huge nests in the branches of trees. At 
night a fire is lighted underneath and burning straw held to 
the nest at the end of a bamboo. Any hornets which escape 
the burning straw drop into the fire and the nest can he 
safely taken. 

Though Lhot.as possess a wonderful sense of direction* 
it sometimes happens that a man out hunting loses his 
way in the jungle. Should this happen be cuts a stick 
and makes a few cuts in the bark to represent the pattern 
on a python's skin. This stick he leaves on the ground and 
is then sure to he able to find his way without difficulty. 
The custom is connected w ith the belief that the python has 
a habit of leavbig its saliva on leaves* and that anyone who 
touches one of thesis leaver by accident will go mad and 
lose his way . 1 


Fighittfj. 

Lliotas are keen fishermen and expert swimmers. Fishing 
rights over any particular stretch of water are governed by 
custom* being held by the village or villages who exercised 
them in the past. The rights to 41 poison 11 in anj r particular 
pool are generally held jointly by two or more villages, 
w hile each village has the right to erect weirs in particular 
stretches of water. 14 Poisoning TT is by far the most im¬ 
portant method of fishing. Formerly the root of a small 
plant called vote# was much used. The juice of this kills 
every fish with which it comes in contact anti its use has 
been prohibited by Government, The ot her so-called 
" poison* ” only stupefy the fish. The commonest is the 
juice of a creeper (ntro], which for some reason affects 
cat-fish (ztfUttto) even when it is too weak to stupefy other 
fish. On one occasion when the writer watched the fishing 

1 A Chong who logos HSr way cuts ofi[ a hit of his hair And eticka it in 4 
daft stick or the fork of ft trw, no doubt as a uulut State tor bus own ponoo. 
After which thft pythflfl leta him go and ho find* hi* way homo. A Scmo 
Under sfimluT ciroumatanoea offer* a bit of tlio fringe of hi* cloth.—J, El* H. 
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of a pool insufficient poison was used. Yet thirty-sis Hugo 
cat-fish were caught, while the rest of the bag consisted of 
only about a dozen small fish . 1 Other -l poisons used are 
cheti (the berries of a tree with leaves rather like mahogany 
leaves: this poison is much used by the Aos, who call it 
arr), pitsti (a creeper with small leaves), opyak and neftok 
{the bark of two species of trees), wiveudi {little berries, 
chiefly used in small streams), and mozi {a creeper, weak 
and not much used). AH the villages who have the right 
to “ poison ” in a certain pool agree to combine to do so on 
a certain day. On the night before Hie fishing is to tako 
place sexual intercourse is forbidden, nor may anything be 
killed in the morning before going down to the water. The 
presence of women is absolutely forbidden when fishing is 
going on. Every man brings with him a bundle of creeper 
(assuming niro is being used). This is first thoroughly 
pounded on the bank to ensure that all the cells are broken. 
Trees arc felled and placed on rough stone supports across 
the stream to Eerve as pounding benches for the hnal 
pounding, each village making its own line or lines of benches 
one above the other. As each bench is finished the men 
lay their half-pounded bundles of creeper on it. The 
braves then Line up on the shore facing up stream, and all 
ho-bo together and brandish their dans, lhcn a rush is 
made for the benches and everyone pounds his bunch of 
creeper, dipping it in the water at intervals. Ail chant as 
they work, and the men on each line of benches pound 
more or less in time. Meanwhile old men are watching the 


1 My expert Of fish “ poisoning'* by Lhsu,- * Hint it* 
of the, 1««J Hra over the youngt* men beating the poson mto - ti* nver 
ia « poor that the invariable (wait is flat «bnost tba only flat taken m 
a. few Labco, a boitoni-feeding fiali more susceptible to pouan. than mahsocr. 
and nny art-fiab iBmatiu* yarrcliH or i'ilimdw gang^tca or some mmiler 
RilurDid) that them may be in the rivet. Ultimately I came to tlic com- 
elusion that. EH far « »U»4* at Wiy rate were, concerned poiWHR 
nirn did more pood than harm, ns it denied out Ihe ^ 

Scarcely allccling the tnalHCCr and its km. I found Inter that ■ P 
pill’s experience) among the Kachart* in the NDrth CMhor^ ^ 

him to pusewely tbo cam* conclusion (boo C, A. SopP' ■ ^ 

Dtstrlytkc Account of the Kathari TrifrM «l the ,Wft CatherU\ _ ■ «* 

1SS5. Reprinted with an introduction by E. C. Btairt Baker, 1001, 
■pp, jjl, J* Hj it-r 
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pool below and a shout goes up when the fust fish is seen 
to come floundering to the top. This is the signal for all 
to throw their bundles of creeper into the water and rush 
down to the pool. Some wait round the edge with long- 
handled binding nets, while others put a heavy stone into 
their “ lengta " band and chase the fish at the ljottom of 
the pool, slipping the stone out when they want to come to 
the top. The young bucks are like otters, and it is a common 
sight to see a man come up with a fish in his teeth and one 
in each hand. Cat-fish art? great prizes. They are often 
heavier than a man and require all a man's strength to drag 
to tiie top. Indeed it is by no means uncommon for a Lhota 
to struggle with one of these enormous fell at the bottom 
till I10 is exhausted and drowned. When anyone has landed 
a cat-feh he cuts It with hh dao in such a way that he will 
bo able to recognize it and claim his share when the catch 
in divided up. Small fish lie strings on & slip of bamboo at 
his waist. Every man who lands a cat-fish gets a specially 
big cut from it. but the fish found in their stomachs are 
only eaten by old people* Otherwise the whole catch of a 
village is divided up among the members who came down 
to feh according to their age and importance* Whether 
they came down or not a share is given to the Put hi and 
anyone whoso house has ever been " apoti&<” 1 

Pish-traps are of various kinds. The most elaborate is 
that called osa t which is used on the Boyang and consists 
of a V-shaped bamboo weir pointing down-stream, with a 
long spout-like cutlet, closed with stake* set closely together, 
and roofed at the end so that feh cannot jump out. The 
floor of the outlet is covered with bamboos laid lengthw ays, 
so that a fish once caught in the rush of water can get no 
grip to w T ork up-stream, but is held by the current against 
the stakes at the bottom. Another type, also called om w 
is used on smaller streams and consists of a semicircular 
weir of bamboo or piled-up stones, with gaps at intervals, 
each gap being blocked with a strong bamboo basket from 
which, if a fish is once swept Ln, it cannot escape against the 
stream. This kind of trap is particularly successful il 

* Bog j>. I GO* 
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otters fishing in the peel above drive the fell down, a 
curious parallel to the wmy in which JJiscayan sardine 
fishers used to depend on porpfibc^ to drive Lhe shoal.s oi 
sardines into their nets. A third type used on moderate- 
sized streams is called eying#* This consists of a bamboo 
weir right across the river and another weir with a big 
opening In the middle about twenty yards lower down. 
Fbh feeding their way up-stream in the evening pass through 
the gap, which is dosed at night, shutting the fish in. A 
rough inner fence of bamboo is built along the lower weir, 
and the fish trying to jump over on their return down¬ 
stream arc caught between the two fences, bbh weir a are 
in operation throughout the cold weather, till they are 
swept away by the first big flood. The task of building a 
weir is not one winch can be entered upon without duo 
precautions. For three days beforehand the builder must 
not speak to strangers and must refrain from sexual inter¬ 
course. On the last morning neither be nor any of the 
men who arc to help him may kill anything, and the working 
party while engaged on their task may speak to each other 
hut to no one else at all, whether of their own village or not, 
A man begina by helping his father, or one of his fathcr a 
friends, when lie i & a boy, and gradually grows up to be 
the owner of joint owner of a weir himself. ^ ere a man 
who had never done so before to take it into hia head to go 
down anti build a fish-trap he would surely die. When ho 
was sleeping near his trap at night the deity of the stream, 
tho Water blaster (Tchkupfao), would come along and look 
at the soles of his feet and see that they were not white like 
the soles of men who spend much time in the water. Then 
he would cause illness to come upon him so that be would 
die. In a few" villages a small hand-trap is set in 

swampy pools for mud-fish. It consists of a small bamboo 
basket entered by an inverted funnel, so that a fish once in 
cannot find the way out. When the rivers are high fishing- 
rods [ngako) made of bamboo are used, with a line made of 
twisted chffimng bark t the bark used for bow-strings. 
Hooks (mwttv) are cither bought at a shop or made out of 
umbrella wire* It is unlucky to catch a kind of fish called 
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siiwo with the rod and line. Anyone who does so splits the 
fish in half lengthways and lays the two halves on the ground. 
He then goes homo by a road other than the road by which 
he came. Were he to go home by the road he came ho 
would meet and he killed by a tiger or leopard. This fish 
can bo eaten without any precautions if it is caught in any 
other way* Where a stream i& divided into two channels 
with an island in the middle, one channel is often blocked 
with a temporary weir and all the water diverted down the 
other. The fish in the blocked channel can then be caught 
by hand. When a stream b both cold and highly coloured 
the fish appear to lose their vitality and large numbers arc 
caught by hand in boles and cracks . 1 

Food . 

Rico is the staple food, but sonic relish, even if it bo 
only jungle leaves boiled with chilies and salt, is always 
eaten with it* Meat b preferred if obtainable, but tho 
Lhota will eat most things at a pinch. Hie diet includes the 
moat of all domestic animals and most wild animals and 
birds, fish, both fresh and dried, bee and hornet grubs, large 
Rpiders, a kind of beetle, white ants, cultivated plants and 
innumerable jungle leaves and berries. Certain things are 
forbidden, but villager near the plains are much less par- 
tic ular in this respect than those on the inner ranges. The 
general reason why certain animals and birds are not eaten 
is either that they are obviously unclean or because they 
are thought likely to impart their properties to the eater 
or to his children. Generally speaking old people can eat 
filings which young people cannot, because it does not 
much matter what happens to them and in any case they 
will have no more children. Tigers and leopards arc abso¬ 
lutely forbidden to all because they eat men. Leopard cats 
can be eaten by old people who no longer cultivate. Were 
a young man to cat it he would get poor crops. Wild dog 

1 I luivo known Lhotag diving in lbs Doynnc: in Lho nssim, whtn that 
rivur Wba muddy and in dpaic, Caleb fish by band without any Aim ol aid, 
apparently picking tbom up Stupid from the river t*xL—J, I|. K. 
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If eaten causes a raging thirst. Phiyosao of Akuk ate only 
a little of the akin of one, but ho had to leave the village 
school because ho could never sit through a lesson without 
going; out for a drink. Whoever eafcs or even kills an otter 
will never be able to get his fields to burn properly 1 None 
but very old people may touch* much less cat, either the 
big or little Hying squirrel and 

Pteramijti abowiger). Anyone who does so will frequently 
be guilty of indecent behaviour with the opposite sex of 
ins own dan. Several kinds oE birds fire forbidden- The 
Large Streaked Spiderhunter (Arachiioihera maffna) is only 
eaten by very old people “ because it is such a very funny- 
looking birds and has such a very long beak. 7f 1 he local 
species of mini vet iPericTO&tm hrevirmiti#) is forbidden to 
all because the cooks are supposed to have got their scarlet 
markings from being splashed with human blood. The 
Velvet-fronted Blue Nuthatch (Sltta frovtidi#) goes about m 
little flocks and is such a confiding little bird that if ono is 
killed the rest of the Hock will w ait near till they are killed 
too* Therefore if a man were to cat one, ono death in his 
household would bo followed by a series of deaths. A 
solitary old man or woman can, of coursei cat this bird with 
impunity. The Wlntoeapped [Redstart [ChimaTThornix 
cephalus) and WHteheaded Babbler {Gampsorhynchua 
rufulux) are not eaten because they would cause the eater 
to become grey-headed* Parrots and crow-tits [Paro- 
dozorniti) are not eaten because of the shape of their beaks. 
The eater's children would be everlastingly pinching their 
£rlends. Scimitar babblers (jPomoforAbrw) if eaten would 
make tho eater unable to remember hks dreams and so 
deprive him of an important guide in life. The elan of 
anyone who ate a sun-bird [^Eikopi/gn) would dwindle in 
numbers, for sun-birds used to be as big as fowls, but are 
now the smallest of all birds. Swiltleta and swallows are 

1 On tiie other hand, the Am and Change phico a high value on *tter 
Uf'rhli. They bdteve that fish ‘hones will new ilicic in the throat nf anyone 
who hua eaten it. If ft parlirulndy large fish-bone doea by ftny chftCCo 
ntiuk in Oh? throat of H Chang who 1w* ever eaten filler meat ho hua only 
to murmur I mn OH otter/' Lind down it goes- 
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never stUL The children of anyone who ate the flesh of 
these birds would be idle and always wanting to run about 
and play. The flesh of the Tree or House Sparrow is said 
to cause the itch. The Red-headed Trogon (Marpacte$ 
erytkrocepfaiiiat) is not eaten because it b supposed to have 
got its brilliant colouring from human blood. Owlets 
{Scops) are not eaten owing to the extraordinary belief that 
they hatch their eggs by lying on their backs on them. The 
nightjar when disturbed only flies a short way ami then 
settles on the ground again as if inviting one to follow. 
In this way it used to lead men on and on like a will-o'-the- 
wisp till they found themselves in an ambush and were 
killed. Therefore nightjars are not eaten. The Green 
Magpie [CiS 3 a chinensis) is not eaten owing to a supposed 
habit of sitting on the bamboo erections built over graves. 
The loud laughing cry of the Himalayan White-crested 
Laughing Thrush {Garni la.t leucohphas) is particularly 
sudden and startling. Were a man to eat its flesh ho would 
become nervous in the jungle and would jump whenever a 
twig or a leaf dropped near him. The cry of the Long- 
tailed Eroadbiil (Psarkomve dal/ton sice) is a sign of rain, 
and whoever eats its flesh will always have bad weather 
when be goes to work in his fields. The hoopoe is such a 
curious bird that to eat it might mean disaster to the clan. 
Hawks arc continually dropping excreta. Whoever ate one 
would spit continually. 1 The Rufous-bellied Hawk Eaglo 
[LophoiriorchU kieneri) is forbidden to all but old people 
who expect to have no more children, for sores appear on 
the heads of the eater’s children. The two species of 
Racket-tailed Drongo {Dissetn tints paradisem and Bkringa 
remifer) are only eaten by old people, for as they have two 
very long conspicuous tail-feathers, so whoever ate their flesh 
would only have two children. The Indian Roller, com¬ 
monly called the Blue Jay, is only eaten by old people, for 
the children of the eater would be as noisy as the bird itself. 
Ashy Swallow-Shrikes ( Artamns f uncus) have a habit of 
sitting on branches in rows, each bird touching its ncigh- 

1 Most XflUiu, including LhotM, cat Imwka with avidity. Posaiblv 
thi* uccemntA for it.—J. H + H. J 
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hour. It is therefore eaten by none but very old people, 
for were any young man or w orn an to eat it Iks or she w ould 
never be able to sit alone* but would always want to go and 
sit cuddled up against one of the other &es p a habit full of 
possibilities of trouble. The Heab of the Great Indian 
Horn bill (Biekoceros bicornis) is absolutely forbidden to 
members of the Tompyaktserrc pbratry* and is very rarely 
eaten by members of other phratries. The bird has a 
croaking note, and wore a man to whom its flesh is forbidden 
to eat it he would die of violent hiccoughs. Of reptiles the 
python is eaten by all in the villages near the plains p but 
elsewhere it is only eaten by old people* (Even villages 
near the plains never speak of it as " python ” (awftrm) 
when talking of it as an article of diet* but always call it 
by the politer name of soaiyo f LL long meat.* 1 ) It is believed 
that black marks are liable to appear on the back of the 
eater, who will be semi-paralysed and only able to move 
his body slowly like a python* A Rcphyim man called 
Lobenth&ng is supposed to have been affected iu this way, 
Snakes other than the python are forbidden to all. Old 
women may eat the same things as old men h but there are 
a few kinds of meat winch men may eat* but young and 
middle-aged women may not. These include screw, wild 
mithan, buffalo, bear, elephant* monkey, white-browed 
gibbon (“ huluk "] and pangolin. Most of these are forbidden 
for no reason which is known now** but gibbon is prohibited 
because these animals are supposed to have no more than 
a single young one once in nine years, and this peculiarity 
would assuredly puss to the eater. In some villages these 
prohibitions arc only observed at the time of pregnancy. 

1 Probably the reraoii, in some eases ai any rai*. i a the fear that Uio 
propensity of the animal for destroying and mating paddy will paw ta 
the woman, who is napooriblo for regulating the ho^rhold consumption, 
and thereby cause the haiu&hakl atom at grain to be unduly depleted* 
This U almost tertLin]y the reason hi iho uise of the monkey and might 
apply equally to the wild raithan and buffalo, to the bear and to th* 
elephant. It could hardly bo applied to the mtow on to the pangolin, 
former of them two ia a roaming animal and rarely steeps long in the 
Banie spot, which oder^ an obvious reason for the prohibition- Thu 
pangolin in such a curious beaat llmt anyone might shy at eating him , 
The forbids gibbon jraeat leat the children inherit the cry.—J. H- 11- 
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Rice is in variably cooked separately from the meat or 
whatever is to be eaten with it. -Meat and vegetables are 
belied together with a lavish allowance of chilies and salt. 
Practically all food is boiled, though maize is roasted and 
eaten cold and plantains are roasted in their skins. A very 
favourite relish is bamboo pickle {dkruchong) made of the 
hearts of young bamboo shoots pounded up w ith water and 
then dried, and boiled again when required. Though the 
Lhotu prefers his food fresh he will cat both meat and fish 
which is pretty far gone. The fle&h t entrails, blood and 
skin of an animal are eaten—in fact, practically everything 
except the hair. The men who went to Prance with the 
Kaga Labour Corps thought our method of cleaning an 
animal and throwing away the offal most wasteful. Meat 
U stored by cutting it into small pieces and smoking It over 
the fire. In this way It will keep for a year* 


Drink. 

To deprive a Lhota of hi.s Lf madhu h " (toko) would be like 
depriving a British workman of both his beer and lea. The 
Lhota only drinks water if he erm get nothing else. He 
drinks madhu s * both at meals and between meals. It is 
made S3 follows. Rice is boiled in the ordinary way and 
spread on a mat to cook A cake of yeast (wmie) Is then 
broken up and well mixed with it, and the rice put to ferment 
in a basket lined with leaves. Next day the liquor begins 
to tun off and is collected in a bamboo “ chunga.” This is 
zutsii (Assamese “ rob! the most potent form of lf madhu.” 
When new r it is the colour of rather greenish water. If kept 
it will remain good for five or six months, gradually increaang 
in strength and turning a pale sherry colour. It is this form 
of Hl m a dim ” which is always offered to guests of importance. 
In some villages of the Northern Lhotaa the rice ia not put 
into a basket to ferment, but into a vat d a hollow section 
of bamboo being placed upright in it to collect the zut&l, 
w hich b allowed to drain off lor three days. The fermented 
rice from w hich the zuimi has been drained off is put into a 
fi umdhu-sieve ” (chain) and hot or sometimes cold water is 
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poured on to it. It b well kneaded, and the resulting brew ia 
cJtemcJio (Assamese " sake madhu ") f tie usual Lhoia drink, 
and is of about the potency of light beer. Sometimes p especi¬ 
ally among the Southern Lhotas, millet p giant millet or JoVs 
tears, or a mixture of maize and rice, is used instead of rice 
for making * + madhu.** The yeast is made as follows. Rice 
is ground into flour and wetted and kneaded into dough. 
To this a little old yeast is added, and either the water from 
crushed yAyuskako bark, or from the crushed leaves of 
yimitfhc or $kingwQ~ The dough with this added is again 
well kneaded and divided into cakes about the size of 
penny buns. These dry of themselves and remain good 
for six or seven months. 

The mild form of rice beer called in Ajssume&o pita 
madhu,” w hich is so popular among the Angamis, is hardly 
made by the Lhotas except at harvest. A little unhusked 
rice is kept damp until it sprouts, and is then dried. Husked 
rice is ground into flour and put into a vat with hot 
water. Next day when it has become cold the dried 
sprouted rice is ground up and mixed with a little yeast and 
added to the water. This ferments and is ready for drinking 
nest day. It is drunk diluted with water and is called 
elha tioko. 


Medicine r 

Illness Ls generally ascribed to evil spirits [kwidftmfrto) or 
the wauduring of the patient's soul who accordingly 

calls in a medicine man (rataem)- to extract from his body 
the bit of earth or wood or hair which the evil spirit put 
there, or causes a ceremony to be performed to call back 
liis soul. A few medicines are, however, known. Fat pork 
is eaten as an aperient. For an emetic, chicken, dung and 
rat dung arc whipped up with water anti the mixture is drunk 
— probably as- effective an emetic us any known to science. 
For diarrhoea the remedies are roosted goat s hoof or the 
gall of either cow or pig. For stomach-ache and intestinal 
worms an infusion of the bark of n^hitong (Stereospernum 
chdoMidcti) is drunk. For Indigestion and stomach troubles 
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In general a little- of the dried upper stomach of the porcu¬ 
pine is ground up and taken mixed with water, or a poultice 
of wild lemon leaves (teosftii) or the crushed leaves of M<ma 
indict i {teandhTamm&rtit lit. +l devil's medicine ”J is put over 
the affeeted part. For a cough the * green pentagonal- 
s Imped berries of the yenkutt tree are chewed, or a berry 
called riko La ground up and taken with Sfi rohl madlrn/' 
The yenkuti berry Is also used as a tonic for weak children. 
Bat’s flesh is another tonic for children whose mothers 
cannot suckle them properly. For headache the leaf of the 
khu tree [BincJtoffta jamnica) is laid on the forehead. For 
wounds the commonest remedy Is a poultice of the ground¬ 
up bark of young shoots of the nnngnung tree {CalUcarpa 
arh&rm rash., fam. Feriejaace^). This has the effect of 
stopping bleeding. The mashed-up leaves of the p&nteng- 
ch& tree have the same effect. A bush called iemplmk (Ehus 
semtalala) provides two medicines. The juice of the berries 
is a euro for stomach-ache* and a cooling lotion for use in 
cases of chicken |*ox and smallpox is prepared from the 
pounded leaves. The gall of the python is said to cure 
fever and intestinal troubles. A lotion made from Tar ah- 
logpnos kurzii (kmhriHi) bark is used to disinfect wounds. 
If maggots get into a wound in an animal a mash of pounded 
giant woodlouse {sharki) is applied. Soot (fire) is applied 
for skin diseases. For bums the ash of the leaves of the 
wor&peitiung tree is applied. For dog-bite a whisker of the 
dog which bit the man is singed and put on the wound. 
Another example of the “ hair of the dog ts is the practise 
of drinking very hot £S rohi madlm r ‘ as a remedy for drunken¬ 
ness. To bring a boil to a bead a little yeast (ramhe) is 
damped and rubbed over it. When ready it is lanced with 
a sharp splinter of bamboo. To get rid of warts a black- 
and-yelluw beetle called pot^o tern? [ L god's mith&u ++ ) is 
crushed on them. This causes them to fester and disappear* 
Goitre is not common except in Are. When it occurs it is 
regarded as being due to drinking water from a spring near 
which plants with bulbous roots grow. The only known 
remedy is to run a red-hot umbrL^lia wire through the goitre, 
but this heroic measure is rarely employed. Most sufferers 
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prefer the disease to the cure. For soreness of tho eyes the 
leaves of the mongsenMng are finished np and held to the 
faoe so that tho fumes reach the eye. For a sprain of any 
kind the great remedy is to draw blood. In the case of slight 
sprains the affected place is scratched and made to bleed and 
a leech put on to snek* For more serious sprains or contu sions 
the swelling is cupped. The instrument used is a serow horn. 
The base Is smoothed down so that it will lie closely against 
the skin, and a small hole is bored near the tip of the horn, 
round which a thin, slightly withered leaf b wrapped. The 
skin is pricked with a splinter of bamboo and the bom 
being placed in position the blood is sucked up into it by 
the hole near the top. The thin leaf allows the air to be 
e licked from the interior of the horn, bat acts as an efficient 
valve when the operator stops to take breath. This method 
of cupping is used for sprains, bruises and dropsy, in fact 
in any case where it is desired to reduce a swelling. In 
cases of snake-bite the limb affected is first tightly bound 
above the bite. An infusion of the hark of a tree called 
nungatmng m rubbed on the legs as a protection against 
leech-bites. 


Druga* 

Home-grown tobacco is cored by drying the leaves in the 
sun for three or four days. They arc then stamped and 
rolled with the feet and again dried. The result is a coarse- 
smoking tobacco* very hot to the tongue and difficult to 
keep alight. Hence the popularity of cheap cigarettes 
among boys nowadays. The short pipe (tsintsanmubu&ku) 
is simply a short section of bamboo with a small bamboo 
tube stuck in the aide of it, a few lines being sometimes 
scratched on the bowl by way of ornamentation* The big 
pipe {imirimuhikhu) h a more elaborate affair* with a bowl 
cut out of soft black atone and set in a wooden base forming 
one piece with the stem* which is bored with a hot iron 
and en d$ in a small bamboo month-piece. From the bowl 
a small bamboo tube some four inches long runs down 
through the wooden base into a section of bamboo about 
five inches long. This is detachable and is kept full of 
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water when the pipe is in action, AH the smoke is drawn 
through the water, which becomes nothing but very dirty 
diluted nicotine* This foul liquid is carefully kept and 
sipped now and again as a pick-me-up. If he does not take 
hU big pipe with him when he goes down to his fields a 
man will often take a little gourd of this stuff. Though 
they are in such do^e touch with the plains, opium eating 
is unknown in Lhota villages, a great contrast with the 
Acs and Konyaks. Betel nut is chewed with “ pan ” wnd 
lime m the villages near the plains* Lime used to he made 
locally from the ground-up shells of freshwater snails, but 
is now bought in the plains. 

A remarkable number of suicides by poisoning take place 
among the Lhntos. For this the root of a common flowering 
plant called rhisa is used. This. poison has a very strong 
taste and cannot be given to another man without his 
knowledge. Mixed with boded rice it is used as rat poison. 
Tradition has it that men of standing used to be poisoned 
by their enemies through the agency of old women and 
children, and a man once told the writer that he was nearly 
poisoned in that way. But no authentic case of murder 
by poisoning appears ever to have been know. 1 


Gaines, 

Wrestling and running are not much indulged in, but 
both high jump (i tnis&ngeyen) and long jump (eyenda) are 
popular. For the former the competitors run straight at the 
jump and clear it with their feet together, the “ scissor 15 ntyle 
of jumping being unknown. A good jumper can dear a 
reed the height of hh own chin. For the long jump a flat 
stone id put in position to take off from, and the mark w hich 
counts is that made by the jumper’s feet in landing, whether 
he fails backward* or not. For the " jump-and-kick + * 

1 A Lhota woman was aoemed in my rourt nf having poisoned her 
husband undvr eire u mat once* which left little doubt a* | Q h«>r guilt m 
my mind, though the chuge could not be? proved in court. It b g^pJly 
behoved Ihat women lnm> ktMJWlwlgr, of poEsoruf which are Unknown to 
men, and I am inclined to thhik that the belief U not without fouudatlon, 
—J+ H, H. 
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(nehU) the jumper makes a standing jump and while in the 
air kicks with both feet together at some mark such as a 
leaf stuck on the end of an upright spear. It is quite common 
for a man to be able to kick a mark as high above his head 
as he can reach with his hand, A variety of this (choa- 
vshii) is one m which the jumper takes a standing jump 
from one leg and kicks the mark with the foot from which 
ho jumped—a most difficult feat* Putting the weight 
[oluiigeyen) is done either with one hand in the English 
manner or with both hands from above tho head. 

A game called khurocho in which sides are taken is played 
with seeds like big flat chestnuts obtained from the large 
bean-like pods of the sword h can (MiJffr}. These seeds are 
also the Lhota substitute for stmp + The game is played at 
sowing time on coining back to the village in the evening. 
There are generally three or four playere a side, though 
there may be as many as seven or eight. A number of 
seeds equal to the number of players on each side are set 
up on edge in a row with their edges touching. About 
three yards from them and parallel to them a line called 
epfu 1 Li scratched on the ground, A yard behind epju 
another line called m is marked, and behind that at intervals 
of a yard two more lines called sichetno and sihao* Each 
side has an innings in turn, while the other side puts back 
the seeds which are knocked out of place. Each member 
of the side which is in thrown at the line in turn with another 
seed and tries to knock away every seed m the lino. The 
first throws from tpfv* and if some member succeeds in 
knocking away all the seeds in the line, the side moves back 
to mi and thrown from there, and so on to aikao } from which 
it works back to mcfs&no, mi and epfu and begins again, till 
it happens that no one in the side succeeds in knocking away 
all the seeds, when the side h out and the other side comes 
in. A seed is not counted as knocked out unless it b 
knocked at least a cubit from the fine of seeds. The thrower 
may stride forward as far as he likes provided his back 
foot is on tho line from which his side is throwing. This 

1 Thu names of tho tinea given arc thus# currant in Akuk* Thu 
nariKOi vary cafi&UJernbty m diUvrOnl vUlujfes. 
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game appears to resemble that known among the Manipurls 
as hang . 1 

A game also called kharecho, but entirely different though 
the same seeds are used, U played in Yimpang and seems 
to be peculiar to that village.- The players are usually two 
a side. The seeds are laid iti pairs une on the top of Another 
in two converging lines meeting in an apex about two yards 
from the mark at which the spinner squats. The player 
holds a seed in the palm of his left hand and with a flick 
of liia right forefinger spins it at the lines of seeds. The 
object is to knock as many of the top seeds off as possible. 
If a bottom seed of a pair is knocked out of place it counts 
as a miss. One side uses one line and the other the other 
for scoring their points, which is done with a hit of wood laid 
between the pairs to mark the number of top seeds knocked 
off by that side. It does not matter from which lino they 
are knocked off, though the spinner must hit one or both 
of the two pairs nearest him, and not break the line in the 
middle. 'Whichever side is able to move its mark up from 
the bottom to the top of a line first wins. 

Tops (p/tiro) shaped like double cones ure made of hard 
wood. The string is wound round one cone and the end 
held in the fingers. The top is then thrown cither under¬ 
hand or overhand and the string jerked back while it is 
still in the air. The object is to knock over someone rise’s 
top which is already spuming. Tops are spun at and just 
after sowing time. The Changs attach some special sig¬ 
nificance to top-spinning. All indulge in the sport at and 
just after sowing, but a man who spins a top at any other 
time is fined by bis fellow-villagers. Lhotas inflict no fine, 
but the custom is that tops should be spun only at the time 
mentioned. Another game, if game it can be called, is a 
competition to see who can cat most fat pork and salt. 
Toys are unknown, though little boys carry miniature 
bamboo spears in imitation of their fathers, and little girls 

l Cf. T. C. Hudson, jV«JU Tribe* 0 ] Manipur, p. t>2. Cf. also Lt.-CoL 
J.fihakcsponr, Clan*, for id prvvofeUUC throughout the hills. 

1 This variety is, I think, identical with the Bean game as played by 
the Aogamifl, while Ih* other variety probably boom tnoro n-SMublancs w 

tho Son)a Eiiiut.—J - H - li* 
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carry sticks or stones wrapped In a cloth on their backs as 
mother carries the baby. Notches arc often cut on the 
edges of the beds in the chmnpo, and little boys play a game 
( ekhira n dhupen ) in which they toy, rt bom+ born/ 1 as they 
touch each notch* beginning at the end of the Line, the 
object being to see how far you can get without taking a 
fresh breath. 

Music. 

Besides songs, of which some account has been given in 
the section on language, the operations of reaping, threshing 
and carrying up the crop are accompanied by simple word¬ 
ings chants. Only the proper chant which tradition sanctions 
may be sung, Were a man to use the wrong one, the 
reaping chant while thrashing, for instance, the listening 
spirits of the fields {Rangsi) would be displeased and refuse 
him their blessings. 

Three varieties of musical instrument are used. Of tbeso 
the simplest is the trumpet (phuppku) s consisting merely of 
a bamboo tube about sixteen inches long, from which a 
bellowing noise can be produced* A more elaborate type of 
'phupphiL has a tube about four and a half feet long of light 
wood from which the pith has been removed, terminating 
in a trumpet-shaped piece of gourd. The LI iota bus fin 
accurate ear for music, and with this he can give wonderful 
imitations of bugle calls. But the instrument upon which 
he is most expert is the flute (philiU or ; phrphili }. I his 
consists of a thin bamboo tube about forty inches long, 
open at both ends, with a small square mouthpiece cut 
about two inches from the thick end * The player either 
sits down or lies on his back, with his right wrist resting on 
the ground. With the palm or one of the fingers of his left 
hand ho stops up the broad end, and using the mouthpiece 
like that of a fl ute, produces a rather pleasing tootling tune 
by opening or closing the small end with the middle linger 
of his right hand. This instrument is a favourite one with 
young bucks, who lie on their backs in the morung and 
tootle the names of Lheir lady-loves in simple tunes. In 

i Xb& Sema, like tho Axquu* fluto hm two round ho]**, burnt .—H- H. 
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every village a particular combination of notes represents 
the name of each fair one, and strange though it may seem, 
no one listening ever seems to have any doubt as to what 
lady's fame i* being celebrated. 


Daily Life. 

The family get up before dawn, the wife being the first 
to blow up the fire, set the pot on to boil and open the door. 
After a meal all go down to the fields, taking with them 
“ madhn,” cold rice and some cooked meat or vegetables. 
This the family eat while they take a short rest in the middle 
of the day in the field-house. The evening meal is eaten 
when they come back from the fields. After that it is soon 
time for bed. When the harvest is in there is less work, 
and men go away on short trading tours, or make up hunting 
parties, while the women stay at home and weave and 
gossip. 


PART III 

LAWS A>D CUSTOMS 

Esocainy—Polity Villa** Orp^tjon-P^^rty-trO^t^m^ 

Adition-SetUcm^t ci D^put^O.th^F^ndahip^-Ww U «d 
EIt>u(J ■hunting—Slavery — Posit Lon cl Women. 

The Lhota tribe may fairly be said to have an exogomom, 
system which is in the proems of breaking down There 
arc three pliralries divided into dans (skdo) M •»» 
some cases further split up into kindreds (m to, bt, tad h 
Strictly speaking a man ought to take lus wife from a p ■ 
other than bis own. On this Lhota opinion w quite char. 
On the other hand, marriage between members of ditleren 
dans is allowed everywhere and is especially common among 
the Southern Lhotas, though it is viewed with a certain 
amount of disapproval by the conservative memb^ the 
tribe In some villages, again, chiefly among the Southern 
Lhotas, marriage between members of different kindreds 
of the same clan is permitted. The reason for these miu ra¬ 
tions—for innovations of the last three or four 
they are behoved to bc^is that a man s choice of a_ wife is 
limited for be is almost forced by circumstances to take 
own village, or ot onjr „«. from o 
village. A man in search of » hrkk na.arally .h. A, fet 

of DOtrriageatle girl* whom la. '*< 

parents of a girl, too, usually much prefer that she shouW 
r^ry a man in their own village, somettmea because they 
are fond of her, but more often because they want her to 
come in and give a helping hand in the house or loo _ 
them when they are ill- The Lhota marmge-pr.ee system 
is another potent factor in reducing a man s fidd 
Tlie bridegroom naturally docs not want to l?° 
a father-in-law in a distant viUage where he will have to bvc 
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among strangers, with no chftneo of keeping an eye on his 
own fields and those of bis parents. The money part of 
the marriage price too is 1 always paid in instalments and never 
in a Iniiaji mm, for a father fears that were he to take a Jump 
gu in he would be regarded as selling his daughter, as indeed 
he is to all intents and purposes. It is therefore convenient 
to have a son-in-law close at hand* where his memory can 
be conveniently jogged when instalments get overdue. 

The following are the pliratries and dans of the tribe, 
the elans which are regarded by L betas as having an extra¬ 
neous origin being marked with an asterisk;— 


PUBATItV, 


TampyilrtHcre - 


liimaonisorrcs 


AlipongEtmUrc # 


Clax, 

Kikuni?. 

Ovunj?. p 

T^iin^fikikiing. * 
pLlthOftg. 

Chuul 

Worortu* 

Cbcm^phtml* 

fftoboi. 

Kuwang. 

Nguli. 

SempinjsjulL* 

&8tyiFiponjruJ L* 

I Mozgi, * 

RjmppungL* 

Shot it, 

Humtsoi. 

EfttwDgL 

^ItLri. 

Othui. 

I Kni* . 

Thangwe Ent, * 

La pun c. 

CliGrothui.* 

Ezong. 

Tson^k 
Vimllumg. 4 
Hoy d>jui i hriugj. * 


The three phratries, Tompyaktserre, Ixumontserre and 
Mpongsandre, are said to be descended from three brothers, 
JJmfiachan, feumontse, and Rhankhantang, or Rankhanda, 1 

1 Thu order given ia that in which the first ancestors imp said to hnvo 
C merged from che earth. The three phratrie* are regarded an being of 
uqupal BtatUH. Tom 'pyak'taerrr is sold to “ foit^i^d.JWrBpLflprrl^an. 

men," IxUmen^rrf BcaUeredmeV and Sli-pvn$'#&n*dft K with 

ilre-fliBpko-cfitiqueriiig-men." 
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who were the first men to come out of the earth. The origins 
of the different elans, so far as tradition relates, are as follows. 
In the Tompyaktserra phratiy, Pathong, Chaini and Tsoboi 
are said to have been the three sons of Kikung. Pathong 
is said to have taken his father's head at the instigation 
of a friend whose name Is not recorded. The Kikung clan 
claim a vague headship over the phratry, and say that in 
the good old days they alone had the right to wear ivory 
armlets and keep mithan. The Ovung and Taangsiikikung 
clans, the latter of which is found chiefly at Yimbang, are 
said to lie descended from 11 jungle men ’ caught by members 
of the Kikung clan Long, long ago. Chongyichami and 
Worore are regarded as closely related to the Chami clan, 
the former being descended from Aos absorbed when the 
Uiotas invaded the Ao country- The Worore or " bird 
clan ' T are particularly interesting. They an* found only 
in Pangti, the last Ao village taken over by the Lliotas, 
where tradition says that the two tribes lived together for 
some time. The story of the origin of the elan is identical 
with that told about the Ao " bird clan," TV ozakumrr, and 
there can be little doubt that the Worore are really Aos who 
have been absorbed into the Lhota tribe, 1 he story is 
that a Chaini woman was sitting weaving outside her house 
one day when a hombill flew over her head and dropped one 
of its tail feathers in her lap. She tucked the feather into 
her waist, and by it became pregnant and bore a son who 
was the ancestor of the Worore clan. Among the Aos no 
member of the Wozakumrr elan may kill a hornbill or even 
see the dead body of one that has been killed. Nor may he 
cat its flesh or wear its feathers till they are thoroughly 
dry. Li common with the rest of the Tompyaktserre 
phratry the Worore clan do not eat the flesh of the hornbtU 
but otherwise tlicv are under no special prohibition with 
regard to it. There appears to be no tradition relating to 
the Kuwang clan, which is regarded as closely related to the 
Tsoboi clan, and is often called Tsoboi-kuwang. The namt.^ 
of the two kindreds of the Ovung clan— Woroaaeromo and 
Worosanromo—mean respectively “ those who make bird 
platforms " and *' those who do not make bird platforms. 
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One kindred make* a little platform on which the cooking- 
pot and remains of the chicken are left behind after a 
41 genua 11 in the fields, and one docs not. No reason is 
known for this divergence of custom. 

The original clans of the Izumontserre phratry arc Xguli, 
Shetri and Humtsoi, descended from and named after 
three brothers. The Sempinguli elan is only found In a few 
Tillages such as F&ngtl, Lungin, Yemkha and Lungithang. 
and is said to be descended from Serna fugitives who 
attached themselves to the Nguli clann The SitylngongnuJi 
form another small clan reputed to be descended from a 
“ jungle man T+ caught in a snare. They have the reputation 
of being expert snarers* The Mozoi clan is said to be 
descended from another "jungle man " caught by some 
members of the Nguli clan who were ** poisoning ” a river 
for fish. The Eangpang clan in turn is believed to be 
descended from a slave or orphan brought up by one of the 
Mozoi clan a and is often called Mozo Iran g pang. The origin 
of the Kithang clan is obscure. One tradition classes them 
as Izumontserre and another as Tompyaktserre. They 
take wives from all clans but their own nowadays, and 
have no tradition that any phratry was ever forbidden to 
them. 

In the Mlpongsandre phratry the Mori and Othui clam 
are regarded as descendants of two cousins named Mori and 
OLlmi who lived w hen the Lhotua were settled near I^jtcmi, 1 
and were the great-great great-great-grandsons of Longoho- 
thang t the first man to dig himself out of the earth according 
to one tradition. The Eni dan b believed to be descended 
from a slave or 41 jungle man Pt brought up by Othui. 
Thangwe in turn are descended from a * l jungle man ft 
caught by Eni when he was in the jungle cutting a 
apccies of bamboo called fr'e/eo. It is believed that in 
the year when these bamboos seed and die a largo number 
of the Thangwe clan die. Members of the Thangwe 
clan are not prohibited from using these bamboos in any 
way. The Lapung clan! which is practically confined to 

* A Mg village of Iho- Aaimi cl an in Ihp Boyang Valley, gautb* 

out til On? pri'.^nL Lhala country. 
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Loteu village, is regarded as closely akin to the Tlmngwe 
clan. The small Ch or othui clan originated as follows. An 
old man of the Othui clan * was in the act of sacrificing a 
pig, when on drawing back hi$ spear for the thrust the butt 
came in contact with someone behind. The old man looked 
round and found a stranger standing watching. Ho took 
the stranger to his house and fed him, but the only reply 
he could get to his questions as to whence be had come was 
the one word “ Chorocho " 1 came down," i. e. from the 
sky. From this the name of the clan is derived. Ezong and 
Tsangle are regarded as original clans, sprung from cousins 
or brothers of Muri and Othui. Yanthang means “ ftengmn,” 
and the clan is descended from Rengmas who rejoined the 
Lhotas after 1 he two tribes had split up. The Moyoyanthang 
clan is only found in Lakhuti. Their ancestors are said to 
have been a wandering band of Rsngnuis who were onl} 
allowed to settle there on condition they never claimed any 
rights in the village. To this day they can never provide 
a Puthi and may not take any part in the dance at the 
building of a new " morung.” This is a unique example 
among the Lhotas of a particular clan being regarded as of 
inferior status. With this exception all clans have equal 
rights, whether they spring from a supposed extraneous 
origin or not. 

The number of clans which tradition says sprang irom 
“ jungle men ” [ovukyoti) is remarkable. These jungle 
men,” as the Lhota word literally means, are said to have 
been like Sagas to look at. They arc generally heard of in 
stories as being found hiding in trees or stealing from traps. 
Possibly tbey represent aboriginal inhabitants encountered 
by Nagas at some period of their migrations. 

Some clans are still undivided. Others have split up 
into two kindreds which intermarry and call themselves 
41 big ” and “ little/' e. g. Ezongterowe and Ezongtsopowe, 
Others, again, are divided into many kindreds, each called 
after some ancestor. The following are among the kindreds 


l Another tradition wys that tfao old nun of Ihe St^li /Tlifl 
Chorothni don only numbers ninfc households oil Mild- Thny 0 no o 
to what phmtiy llauy bclfms. 
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of the Nguli dan—Yemkhashandre, Yemphuhore, Hiteen- 
shan dre. Mongl eta a, Py a kc >rc ? Ye m t sore, £hunge n tsore * 
Yamptientangre. Besides this arrangement of phratries, 
clans and kindreds within the tribe there is a system of inter¬ 
tribal corresponding clans existing in all the Naga tribes 
with which the writer is acquainted. A Lhota will say, for 
instance, that his dan is "the same us some particular 
Ao dan. That Ao elan in tarn will say that they are u on© 
dan tr with some particular Koiiyak elan, which in turn hm 
a corresponding Phom elan, and so on. For instance* 
LI tot a Chaim corresponds to Ao Chamirr and Bern a Yepo- 
thomi; Lhota Kikung corresponds to- Ao Longchacharr, 
Seam Shohemi and Rengmu ApungZA; Lhota Mori corre- 
spuntls to Ao Pongrr and Jtma Chidulimi \ Lhoti Ngnli 
corresponds to Ao Alangdxarr r Sema Wotsami 1 and Rengma 
Ketcnim, and so on. A Soma who comes and settles in 
Are becomes a Lhota and incorporates himself into the elan 
corresponding to his old dan. If he or his children go back 
they dip into their old elms again. In cases where a Lhota 
marries a woman of another tribe he may* however, take a 
wife from a corresponding clan, For the dans being o! 
different tribes they are regarded us being so w idely separated, 
though corresponding * that there hi no harm in intermarriage. 
But it is quite possible that intermarriage w as once forbidden, 

1 I hove always heard tin* relfliiDCuhijj slated ua botwfwn iho Scimv 
Wots emu and the Lhota Sherri. In any camp I am inclined to think thn 
relatiflflfdiip between r*sp«itwe ekm* of different tribes An nttUGcinl growth 
no doubt derived from the mnflLdrffablo diffusion of coromou blood among 
tlifi Xagfi tribes. II if wtri 1 genuine the WotMmi clan of Sernas should bo 
jsffloriatwl with tho Othui rut her than the Nguli or Shetri rtniu. I' icff infra. 
Part V+: Storj' o( ,b How men were turned into Cibbona." Up to a certain 
point them is no doubt a real coEint'ctiosi^ iu the Ao Pongen or Pongrr^ 
like the Sema Cbtfhihini, claim a patrician descent distinct from I hat of 
other c3an9p while tho comJBfKMdiug Aug clan among the Kfliiyala still 
retains lbs diitincE patrician |K^i(ioA. I behove the Chjujga' refusal to 
UitonftftTFy With a corresponding Af> cld-ti iB probably no older than tho 
absorption by Ulfl Chongs of a number of Ao villages at a comparatively 
recent. dale, when tilfto adopted thfi practice of exposure ol the dead. 

At the present lime they expose or bury ob ihoy feel inclined* but Colonel 
Woods, who loured in their country in 1»00* rtlk* specifically that they 
bury I heir dead and makes no mention at all ol exposiirt^ though thui wat 
certainly practised at that time by the n&ighbonring Ao, Fhotu and Ktmyuk 
villages also visited by Colonel Woods.—J. E H. 
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for Changs who keep old customs very strictly will not 
intermarry with a corresponding Ao clan. 

The Lliota tabic of relationships is given herewith in the 
form suggested hy Professor Rivers, 


Itduticnships. 


Fnlhfrf. 

91 .■ e t Li: r _ 

fcfoler tiTOt^r i 

CW.SJ-J 

"■""A) 

Ffltbmt 
brqthsr. 

Fnilicx'i jrmtbger 
tifulfcicT. 

Father'* cltlrr 
brat-ber'a 
VsIhrT'ft yuv.hpiT 
bfuttit-ra wile. 


apo. 

41 ^. 

oia, 

Ujr 

ppumno + 


Father'* ItfbllLfir'i 


ilughtcr. 

FtlWl fWw Bbtcf. 


fatt^r'a yoimjiw 
ilater. 


Father'* rtnfrf sfcitrrM 

iiLiabiin ii. 


Mbic^ jdusi per 

Sri stel'i gLUnEiJJLll . 


FnLLer'i H5t*r p A ion- 
FitlhOr* nkjAfr'ft 
djuiulittr. 
Mgtlsc'ii broiler. 

frfatbtt*! hnodur'i 


SlntJa-r'i brtthert 

MuIIict'* bMluSI ft 
Hfcau^btirr. 


#P&n* {aJI LhftUi) or 

ttpafmnghorCQ 
UVistth^m IJiCilii). 

ttfchJ or yportiffliU- 

Offt t'T vWMWWbnM. 
OF tt^pmircir iLE Rtlti 
Iks uhLer tbiti 
njh-nlt£F L » wattKT\ 

vlA Ut utkr IlihR 
K[Hlfl.|WFlr 

(Milfiint (II SfiHUJBM 
Llkon BiteuLKT). 

flfit itf old^r thara 
hjv [liter]-. 

(tf yntmicr diati 
iprulwr) 

*rt*oni mo {.Nflitlwru 
LlboUi}- 

Ofc*in SSiJiilJwrii 
LhtiU*), 

tSMiRiw Hjf otin«m- 
aiyA&iro (Korttoi-ra 

Lbolwf- 

qniup tSpoMli'-TlL 
Uw>t [u) - 

omoAfcfevP 11E bl eLlin rjf 
i« I n iil^r'i ratter). 

ontistf {if riu-t ul rim 
of Npa^r'ft 
naothcr). 

DtMMUfllkmi* <<f ot 
rJAh Of tpmn 
nniiteF)- 

aiLUJitf (If JM)E Of 
cbn pi Bppi^r'a 
(uutfcwr). 

pfriScs. 

Cretan. 


wai of MEM 

r,lalt Aft taptftkrr, 
wbi 1 ‘b wkaifl vt r t« rm 
bkod TtLatkaEvMiib 
ndHlnd wuulil k 
ujHd, Ji'orthfr-ni 

Ltot**). 

<mw (Southern 

Lb&ta*). 


Son. 

Uikunthirr- 

YodweMr hrethjr^ . . 
YoUiafiii Bister iH &-> 
Yoiifijpr htttlier ^ ^ 
I5r*Lbfrj'i PHJti (iE.ii"). 


Brother'-G 

Ifgil^od'ft blotters 
ADD. 


tt*rit*nd i M brotwi 

daUiHter. j ^ aT 

UnKfau^ ww tw.s.). 

Eitt-tbcT'M tL\upM« 


Wife'* brother'e »P + 


Wlle'i IIwolher*! 
tk lighter- 


fibfcff'fl »D ttf-8-)- 
fiiuhniuTfl lister's 

SSdn 


dfofUt/Hpo, 

oiivifo. 

WPB^- 

DfS«ritfNAV 0 r 

(rfpo/frttt. 

oteuf^n^- 

(». 

LtJtta, 


orrAa fll tirCthfr'* 
wife til Fitcive (lu.fi 

^ L£l' uqI (>E u|*eator ft 

rlaii), 

orrhQtv (If bn*!** r ' a 
will? of duns dan 

wife bot ol 
B^&kEr'i l-IhilJ. 


PrfApfO. 

p/ipo tFTir> find ofca |EJ- 


0 |jwn 4 E 7 l#R 4 Nni'. 
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Stullifr'a ejjrp 
Mother’#. yoiili it’ff 
i- r. 

Mother’* Fbttr't 
iiUfrJiaEid. 


IMhtr'i KE*ter V »q, 

Altfthrr'i SiEabefi 

daughter. 

Father'll fmher. 
Father’* tuutber. 

ItuWiei'a U llwr. 

Mullur'* mother. 


C^ran^, 

oyvtWihilKcira-, 

oporamo older Eh n n 
tptikcr* Ifiller}, 
frjww {if yauriifr-t tbu 
ftjtt niter’* hllicr}, 

Oia (if Llldi-f 113913 

ipfwlkr r). 

Clf VfUDfftJ thftEl 
treaterj. 

eto >;il i.JiJtr than 
a-pesker k 
{if jimeprr thau 
H-cakcr}. 

Ott-safni. 

ofiro (Northern 
UbOLlU], 
affu i^iuthFm 

(Umml 


Pin 11 

Bfc«ter fc * djuighUM- 

; (wji). 

TrV ifr * tULbr'4 kiu. «Wv»ve 


Atotaro. 


Wtfc’p itetart 
daughter, 




] W7.fr*. 


If u* hand. 

Wife'* ikHwr. 


viv& CNorthern 
JJiOlw), 
oe**i {toutberp 
lint*). 

«9p/u. 


Mttfi (Jforthcra 

LbotiB-i. 
»u» (AnsUw rn 

IJwlftSK 


Wife'* mother, 

Huebaml^i LiLLer, 

HitalKuul'a motlKT, raff (yorLliem 
U***a). 

pHiiii- (Southern 
Wtfia'i elder brother, manner, 


iv.iu'f KMl 
Koh^ daughter 0 ' 

m.}**-*- 

IbUl|iht4T P e HOD 

{$jft } Wilt, 
Uairaht*r*a dnL^ifer 

Jw'S ). J 

Wife, 

JUuigtiterta biLRlLmnd 

(AL2SJ, \mv. 

< W jJ.}. j a™ pqfo 


fa> younger 
brother. 

Wife'* oliler aider. 

J5 lfr ! i ^:.|jniri‘f iMer. 
Huabn E i^i bother. 
Huibandt iwtep. 

^ ife * ■latcr'a 

JttUbmdl 


HcuhftiLd'i brother^ 
wile. 


9**'i 


rvutfbli 


fnujiy nuftpAoiri}. 

ortfuiTnm frame. 
wrSatnm 

ra mi t. 

o-'l i.iJ net of spejLkrr a 

clas). 

fpu™ pr fLf d 
MTtflkef'a rbuqj. 
of*r (If n]dtr Lhjq 
nt^9l»r}. 

™J (U rowflBtr than 
aptuViir) 

Hflpmi (il Li I lairt* age 

fttfc u ppriker]. 

«bo (in,) and &z 
fib* UJ, 

apvfir, vparaifta, eta 

or mtpc Cm.) r w 
ttHiIlrifr t* ap, a lid 
tf.>, 

D|4 or or»|^i ACiX'l Jjeiy 

t* afr. 


»h J l wile 


SOli'i n ifie (W^ r ). 


t? bic r'rt fLiuha hd 

► fM.&K 

$JetcJ-'a LiuImiliI 

{W9.J, 


owi {BortbcuD 

Ltn'iiii, 

ihrrAi.»f 13 (SukilltrEp 

LhoUlJ. 


Aneiirf, 


Bwthwj wife oiffi, 

BrOUmrV Wife iW^ Mup, 


Statort dairphler'a 
hiLftbnod Hil-H.S, 

cffSh 

Note .—£ot tho HJiko of deamcmi only eno ward for mother (oyo) Tiiu 
bw-n ^3ven Ml U30 above li^t. B«t in apoalcirp^ of wonm\ tiorn in certain 
ernna llso lurnm Gpfv* opfvrnmv Y mid &pjtmun$fiau’Q ore invariably ifci^d 
dl ojm* Gt/vramo, and u^Aoiro* irrtapettire of wliac 


instead 


ulna 
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th^ir Im^h&nds may bfilonff !&, TTihso clnlW W? all die clans of Lhct 
Tqm^j'fllcbiEir™ plirniry, and Ihti Eiong dim cf tbe MipCmg^ndfP pfrmtTy, 
In Bpf*akiT)g of women of tbo Kguti n Kitfiimji, Sprapuifiuli, Sityin|;aupii* 
ShetrL EUui HunUEDi otcuiB the KoftikcfP UiOtart Uflo -tnkd itfl- derive Eivefl+ 
while the Southern Lhuluri 1we op/w and its derivativea. The euitoitt With 
regard t<i women of the Yam bang. Moyciyafltlumg &nd Iflanplo tlwa 
Taritio in different viUagM. Tbo Uioia^ cannot aoeount fot the existence 
of two terms for 4 mother, 1 tof can they say why a pertltidar term i* u^od 
in speaking ol women born la a particular ebua 1 

In ordinary conversation the general ongo, L>oy s and oka, 
lass, are used instead of the formal terras cfsptjfuvgo and 
oteofctso. In the caee of a woman speaking of her brother's 
child Ortfjo and oka are Invariably used instead of oisotgungo 
and ofsofoit? in order to avoid any suggestion of marital 
relations with her brother. The terms orapfti and eng are 
rarely used in address* or when a man or woman is speaking 
of his or her own wife or husband. Instead* okikhamo (m.) 
frudokikhamm [f r ), meaning M house-mate/" are substituted. 

Though they may be of a different phratry there are 
certain women whom a man may not marry, (t) His 
mother's sister's daughter even if his mother's sister has 
married into another clan, for he calls his mothers sister 
ogoramo ( ls big mot tier "} or oyonmighmoo (“ little mot her ); 
(2) his own sister's daughter [orrhaw ); (3) his father's sister s 
daughter fprrhovo ); but he can marry bis mother s brother s 
daughter [oyottunghowo}* A man is rather expected to take 
his w ife from his mother's dan. There is no fine for net doing 
so, but his mother's elan are likely to take offence. He is 
fined if* having taken one wife from his mother's elan, ho 
takes a new one from another elan. The fine amounts to 
about Hs. 5 t and is called lotang 'tiigakma [the price of 
not taking from the mother's elan). A matt is not bound 
to marry lib deceased brother's wife, but he may do so if 
he wishes without paying any marriage price. He may also 
marry his father’s widow provided that she is not liis own 
mother, but such marriages, though pretty common* arc 
viewed with a certain amount of disfavour. 2 

1 CL The Angami XagaM* Part IlL* N Tbe Exa%vmaW System" **><* 
Appendix III. imdot " LholH. H. 

1 The Semas. who da the same, regard such rrauTiiigeP v?iih favour 
rather than diifavotir, I think.—J, H. H. 
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Polity and Village Organization. 

Eveiy Tillage U an independent unit in the tribe. Leagues 
of villager wore formed for purposes of war, and in these 
cases the advice of the most powerful village would naturally 
carry most weight. Thus Pangti and Tsingaki respectively 
were the informal heads of leagues against tho Aos and 
.Sernas. But except for war no village ever acknowledged 
the authority of any other village. There are very rarely 
definite boundaries between tho lands of different Villages. 
In the case of villages situated dose to one another the lands 
of individuals of either village are inextricably mixed up. 
The writer once asked a Lhota why they had no village 
boundary disputes like Semes and Angamis, to which he 
replied, “ ft would be a shameful thing. Every man knows 
where his own land is, so how could there be "a quarrel ? ” 
The fact that tho Lhotaa do not suffer from shortage of land 
as the Sernas and Align mis do also helps to produce this 
peaceful state of affairs. In the daj’s when Tillages were 
constantly at war each village was ruled by a chief (ckuuna) 
assisted by an inform*! council of elders. The chieftainship 
was hereditary In the family of the man who originally 
founded the village, but did not at all necessarily pass hum 
father to son. The most suitable man became chief hv 
force of character. His main function was that of a leader 
in war, and his perquisite all the spoils brought home f rom 
ranis. In some villages he is said to have bad the privilege 
of the free labour of the village for his field two or three 
times a year, but this right has not been exercised anyw here 
within living memory and apparently lapsed before the Halls 
were taken over, if indeed it ever existed. Thr Piix Br t 
nica having put an end to his raison d'etre and its ntd 
concomitant privilege, tho post of d kyung has virtual 
ceased to exist and the word even is rarely heard V'll * 
are now managed by an informal council of oM men «Ji ®* 
of influence, with headmen selected by Government hi,?*!! 
whom the village » dealt with. The old men ™ ® 

prlately called e<Msoi {meat-eaters), for they inflict 
po* in petty .one and ent .ho fine. Solt J£ d^d“ to 
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two classes called lon/jti, the upper division, and chocfmna 1 
the lower division. Under them is a council of vague 
dimensions called panyi. Usually the village is run as an 
undivided whole, but where the " khels ” are big the 
tendency,’ is for the leading men of each “ khej ” to manage 
their affairs independently. Among the Aos every village 
is divided tip by an ancient and elaborate system into 
working companies. The Lhota system is far simpler. 
Working companies (yengaten) are composed of the children 
of neighbour*. Boys and girl* work together and help in 
the fields of the parents of the various members of the 
company when there is a pressure of work. Anyone who is 
short of Inborn may hire a company for the day, giving them 
their midday meal and a small wage, 


Property. 

Cattle, houses and so on are the property of the individual, 
but land can lie held either by the village, a " morung, M a 
(dun, or an individual. The land dose to a village is usually 
waste land and common property, as arc the rights of 
" poisoning " in certain pools. Every “ morung r ' owns 
land which is the property of the “ morung ” os a whole and 
not of any individuals in it. It is worked by the boys of 
tlie “ morung " and the produce used to buy meat for 
ceremonies such as the rebuilding of the ** morung.” Boys 
when they got married and leave the ” morung " have to 
pay a smell flue of meat to lheir late companions as com¬ 
pensation for the Joss of labour. A very large proportion 
of the land in the Lbota country is chin land, which is lieid 
in common by all members of that particular clan in the 
Tillage, a man who leaves it village Joses ail right to dan 
and m the village, n far better system than the Serna system 
by which a man claims, though usually id vain, ancestral 
rights ui dan land in a village in which his great-great- 
grnndfat her was the last member of the family to live Every 
year t ic mem hers of the clan in a Lbota village meet and 

’ Cf. Stma choch{»m.—3, H. B. 
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apportion out the land which each i* to cut that year, the 
senior men getting the bigger share. Strangely enoughth.^ 
delicate operation never seems to result in a quarrel. Strict y 
speaking a man may not sell laud which he has mherite * 
\vien direct heirs fail the land becomes dan land. 'We 
this to go on indefinitely the whole of the land in a village 
would in time become clan land, and no one would ever l>e 
able to buv or land. To prevent this from time to time, 
when the amount of common land becomes unwieldy, the 
dan meets and divides it up among the members, who 
thus each become private owners of a portion of it. The 
process then begins again. Heirlooms such as the ancient 
daos and spears which the Lhota so prizes are held in trust 
Lv the senior member of the clan in the village, provided 
he ho 3 done all the social “ gennas.” To alienate them 
would bring disaster on the whole dan. 


Inheritance, 

Property is inherited exclusively by the male heirs. Failing 
sons or grandsons, brothers, brothers sons, first cousins 
in the male line, and so on, inherit in that order. The need 
of the heirs is the primary consideration, a system which in 
theory is almost ideal and in practice works excellently. 
An actual example taken at random will make the details 
more easily understood. A died, leaving a widow and three 
sons B. C and D, of whom B was the oldest and D the 
youngest. Of the rice, which was by far the most valuable 
part of the property, B got half a granary', C one granary and 
D three granaries. What cash there was was divided in 
the same proportions. D also got the house. In this case 
It got least because he was married and independent and 
had done all his social “ germ as.” C got rather more than 
B because, though he was married and independent, he had 
not finished his “ gennas.” D got most of all because he 
Btill had his marriage price to pay and all his '* gennns ” to 
do, and had to live with and support his mother in bis 
father’s old house. The widow inherited nothing in her 
own right. Had there been a married daughter she would 
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have got nothing. An unmarried daughter, however, would 
have lived with her mother and been supported by D, who 
would have had his share increased accordingly. Had all 
the sons been married either the widow would have been 
given enough to live on and the rest shared by the sons, B 
getting slightly the largest share, or supposing the widow 
were too old anti feeble to work for herself, she would either 
have been supported by aU the brothers jointly, or by one 
of them who would huvo been gi ven a proportionately Li rgor 
share. In short, where one or more brothers have had their 
marriage prices paid and have liecn launched into the world 
by their father, they get less than a younger brother who has 
not had so much spent on him. Had there been no widow 
the younger brother would have gone to live with one of 
his elder brothers, who would have token both his share and 
his younger brother's share of the property, and paid his 
younger brother s marriage price and launched him into the 
world os his father would have done had he lived. 1 All 
land inherited from tho father would have been held in com* 
mon, as described above. Debts are inherited just as property 
is, and many a man inherits nothing else. Where the assets 
exceed the debts the heirs pay the debts in proportion to 
thoir shares of t lie assets. 


Adoption. 

Though so common among Chungs and Semite, adoption 
is practically unknown among the Lhotas, One reason is 
that there are very few people poor enough to he willing 
to be adopted, and another that while among the Semaa and 
Changs an adopted man and his descendants become prac¬ 
tically tile serfs of their adopter, among the Lliotae tho 
chances of material gain for the adopter are few. Adoption 
of a girl stitiins to be unknown. Then? am generally relations 
of some kind ready to bring her up and get her marriage price. 
But hoys -are very occasionally adopted. Supposing A 
adopts 13, he becomes to all intents and purposes As sou, 

/ “ what irf ciyrmnUy dorna by thfl Ekunas.^J. fi. H. 
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and enters A’s clan, though he can never mrtiTV a woman 
from the clan out of which he was adopted. A has to find 
a wife for B and pay his marriage price, yet if B has a son, 
the son inherits B’s property, A only inheriting if B lias no 
sons. There is no ceremony of adoption. 


Seitle.me.nt of Dispute. 

When a quarrel arises between two villages, messengers are 
sent to fix a day, and if both sides so agree the elders of the 
respective villages meet on the path half-way between the 
two villages and settle the matter, exchanging drinks of 
'* rnadhn " and eating together. If the responsibility for the 
quarrel can 1m? fixed on any individual he is fined, and the 
fine either divided among the elders of both villages, or 
given to the village against which the wrong was done. 
In the old days villages such as Okatso and the Ao village 
of Nankam were in a chronic state of war, it would 
occasionally happen that Okotso decided to cut their fields 
which lay towards Nankam in the same year us Nankam 
decided to cut their fields towards Okotso, Obviously 
cultivation would be impossible lor either side unless a 
peace of some kind were patched up. The elders of both 
villages would feast together on the boundary, and an armis¬ 
tice would be agreed upon to remain in force till those fields 
were finally reaped, when the game of war would go on 
ns before. All preliminary negotiations between villages 
actually at war were carried on by amWsadors {lantsaten- 
peng), of which there were two in each village. These 
hud a permanent safe-conduct, and it was believed that to 
kill one would bring dire misfortune on the slayer and his 
village. The same custom exists among Aos, Cbangs and 
Photos. 

In the cane of disputes within the village both sides are 
summoned before tho elders, and what sounds like the prelude 
to a free fight takes place. Both the parties, all the witnesses, 
and most of the spectators talk at once at the top of their 
voices. However, after much shaking of fists and stamping, 
and solemn affirmations from the one side that they will 
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never pay such a big fine, and from the other that they will 
never accept such a small one, a settlement is arrived at. 
Each side goes in company with the elders to the other's 
house and drinks '* madhu ” and promises not to quarrel 
again. This is regarded a$ binding. In the old days il 
one party would not pay the fine agreed on, the other party 
simply went and looted ills property and took it. Nowadays 
cases which cannot be settled in the village are dealt with 
in court. Before the Hills were administered! murder was 
punished either by turning the murderer out of the village or 
by taking the whole of his property and dividing it among 
the rest of the village other than the dan of the murdered 
mam who could not touch any of it. In no case conld any 
relations of the murdered man ever eat with the murderer. 
If they did their teeth would fall out. Nor would the 
descendants of either side eat together. This breach can 
never be healed, and there are still families who cannot eat 
together. 1 For adultery the guilty man had to hand over 
to the husband’s and woman’s families all his clothes and 
personal ornaments and a cow or a large pig. The husband 
could not himself take any of this fine, for it was the price 
of his wife's immorality. A clear distinction is drawn 
between adultery by a man of the husband's clan and 
adultery by a man of another dan. The former offence is 
often condoned on the guilty party promising not to repeat 
it, but a fine is invariably demanded for the latter offence. 
A thief had to return the goods in full, or their equivalent , to 
the owner, and pay a large pig or a cow to his elan. If ho 
could not pay up he was sold as a slave. No punishments 
other than fining or selling into slavery or expulsion from the 
village were indicted on fellow-villagers. But a man of 
another village who broke a village eirmng was put in the 

1 A l£fidEia qiHirnl he t wren. villas rcffljting in hi wished eniaflil n 
similar prohibition. For instance, Pungkitung ones killed a number el 
Liingtie men, end LungM, rviali&tod in hind. To thia day members of the 
t wo vtliupus cannot eat topther, avul a Lhota ot anothur village who 
baa accepted hospitality in either Lung^a or Fungkitimg cannot on the 
wimo day Uike food from the hernia of a Hint; nf the ether villngr. This 
bar does not,, however, prevent Ihfl i rib atm ah L0 gf the two villages from 
intermarry Lag freely. 
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stocks and hud to be ransomed by his friends. Naga justice 
was decidedly crude. The eiders accepted hi present# 
freely from both sides and then favoured the most influential 
party* There once lived a famous judge in the Ao village of 
Uogma who openly amassed a considerable fortune from 
“ presents/ 1 Yet people came to him from all over the Ao 
country, and he died universally respected and is still 
regarded by the Aos a# a model judge. His reputation 
chiefly rests on the fact that- none of his decisions were ever 
questioned 1 Hardly believing that this could be due to 
their justice, the writer inquired the reason, and found that 
Ungma had sworn, that whosoever questioned the decisions 
of their beloved judge^ his village should bo raided, Ungma 
being the biggest Ao village, this threat effectively stifled 
criticism. Troublesome children are sometimes punished 
by being whipped across the stomach with nettles^ or by 
having a nettle put in their ears instead of a flower. 

Oaths. 

The oath is held in high regard among the Lhotas as it 
h among the Angamis. A man who is accused of an offence 
on suspicion may clear himself by taking an oath. The 
commonest form is for a man to bite a tiger or leopard's 
tooth and to swear that if he did such and such a thing may 
a tiger or leopard kill him. The formula used ia the same in 
all eases, excepting, of course, that whatever offence the man 
is accused of is inserted. For instance a man accused of 
adultery would swear—- 

Ana Usmgi nmpi: osi ana 

I your wife with have not committed adultery: but I 

itsangi sopi Una 

vour wife with committing adultery if am in the habit of > 

mkarrki a-Thamtoksi yantaroki 

by a tiger me allowing to be bitten all the village men 
MM mihm penphia a-mungitokfo. 

bamboo shavings fire-stick using for me let them 

keep emumj. 
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In other words, may he be titled “ apotia "by a tiger and the 
whole village purify themselves with fire and keep ttnuag 
for him. A few hairs from the * wearer's head, with a little 
earth, are often bitten instead of the tooth- In cases where 
the accusation is of stealing thread or some such thing, a 
skein of thread being said by one side to be stolen, and by 
the other side to be his own, a little of the thread is put 
with the hair and the earth. A very solemn oath which 
entails a day's cmang for the village is that on a leaf of the 
mingetung. The heaviest of all is on a &owwc toncAe con¬ 
sisting of a little earth from the place used by the boys of 
the " morung ” as a Latrine, a piece of wood from the house 
of a man who has died “ apotia,’’ a little earth from a grave 
and a few hairs from the swearer’s head, This oath is very 
rarely taken, and is thought to involve certain death for the 
swearer if taken falsely. Land disputes are occasionally 
decided on oath, which is invariably sworn on a little soil 
from the land in dispute. Whichever side will take the oath 
gets the land, it is probably never knowingly taken falsely, 
as all L hot as- firmly believe that whoever swears this oath 
falsely will die before he can reap a harvest from the land he 
has dishonestly gained. An ancient oath, which is only 
remembered by old men, was taken on the huge boulder 
known as Deolung. Each side in turn held an egg and swore 
by Deolung that their story was true. Whoever went mad 
first lost! The custom was abandoned, it is said," because 
it was such a terrible oath.'* The idea of making both sides 
ewear and then awaiting results resembles the Ao custom, by 
which both sides take the same oath, and the decision goes 
to the party which suffers no loss of any kind within thirty 
days, a system by which the party who is in all probability 
guilty does, curiously enough, generally lose. A curious 
instance came to my notice. The oath was taken in l ngma 
on the spot specially associated with the deity of the wind. 
When the ceremony began a gale blew up, so suddenly as 
to attract my attention in my garden three miles away. Out 
of a village of six hundred houses t hatch was only blown from 
the roof of the houses of two men, and those were the tffo 
principals on one side in the case. The blow in g of that < h 
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from a man’s roof if he 1ms taken an oath is looked upon by 
Aos as a sure sign i>f false swearing. This story is true and 
other equally remarkable instances are known to the writer. 


Friendships* 

Formal friendships are of great importance. Two men 
become friends (otowt) by exchanging gifts, consisting of 
half a pig, and a spear or dao or some such present, a piece 
of iron invariably forming part of the gift, ft is usual for 
the sons of “ friends ” to become friends in turn. A man 
will often possess friends of this kind belonging to different 
villages, and frequently to a different tribe. When travelling 
a man will stay in his okams house in each village he readies. 
He in turn will entertain any of his okavw who come to his 
village. A man may not kill liis okam even if he belongs to 
a hostile village. Should he happen to kill him in battle 
with a spear thrown at a venture he will not take his head. 
Even if no gifts be exchanged, two men of the same name 
regard one another as ufaim*. 1 have known a man go out of 
his way to entertain a stranger whom lie had never met 
before because he bore the same name as his dead son. 


War and H?ad~hitnling. 

By putting a stop to head-hunting the British Government 
has profoundly changed the mode of life of all the tribes in 
the administered area of the Nagu Hilla, In the old days 
war was the norma) and peace the exceptional state of affairs. 
War betw een Lhota villages was rare, and it was absolutely 
forbidden for one Lhota to take another Lhotn's head 1 
But unless peace had lieen definitely arranged, any village 
of another tribe was regarded as hostile and fair game. 
This never-ending state of war affected every man, woman 
and child in their daily lives. In the morning a band of 
young men fully armed scouted round the village and had to 

1 One 11 khel '* of Rophyfni i* supposed to hiivo Ami out bornimo (he 
liond-taking ctjremSiiy was on CO performed then* With a Lhota head. 
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report no enemy lying in wait near before any women and 
children were allowed to leave the protection of the village 
fence. All went down to the fields for the day’s work m a 
compact body, the men fully armed, leaving behind tho small 
Children and old men and women in the village with a guard. 
Careful watch, too, had to be kept while work was going on 
in the fields, for a favourite method of attack was to rush 
isolated family parties while they were weeding or cutting 
the jungle. Like all Nagas the Lhota was very keen to 
take heads, but preferred to do go with the minimum of 
risk to himself. A strong, forewarned enemy was rarely 
attacked. Usually a party of raiders would either lie in 
ambush by the village spring, and kill a woman as she 
came dow r n to take w r ater p or rush an unsuspecting party 
working in their fields, or cut off a straggler on some path. 
If a whole village turned out to destroy another village a 
surprise attack at daw n was generally attempted. Once the 
defenders had a few casualties or found the enemy were 
through their fence they generally turned tail and fled in a 
wild rout out at the other end of the village* leaving the 
wounded and aged to the tender mercies of the raiders. 
Similarly, tin attack was rarely pressed home against a stout 
defence, and once tho attackers began to make for home the 
defenders followed them, cutting off stragglers. Though 
heads were not taken* prisoners were captured in affrays 
between Lliota villages* and were kept in the " moning 
in a sort, of stocks consisting of a heavy log cut to receive 
a man's ankle, with a bar of “ nahor wood to keep the foot 
from being withdrawn. 3 These prisoners had to be well 
fed and looked after till they were ransomed by their friends. 
Akuk once, having captured a rich man from PapgtU had 
to send a message to his relations asking that he might, be 
ransomed without further delay, as he drank 80 much that 
the village was beginning to run short of “ madhu. ir Lhotag 
took the heads of men, women and children indiscriminately p 
except those of infants w r ho had not yet cut their teeth. 
These were merely killed, for a head without teeth did not 

1 So too due Kuchins (GazttUtr of Upper Burma ami the. SAon Slate** 
I. i. p. 432) and tho Northern Br^ [ibid- p. 533],—J. H. H. 
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count in u warrior’s toll of heads, and so was not worth 
cutting off. A woman s head, however, was regarded as a 
finer trophy than a man’s, for women were likely to be care¬ 
fully guarded. Ordinarily, from each of the slain, the head, 
toes and fingers were taken. But if the enemy were pressing 
close and there was no time to take the head, an car only 
would do as well. A Lliota 1 who died recently much 
desired when he was young to marry a certain Phiro girl. 
The minx said she would only accept him if he would take 
the head of a Rcngrna girl and show' it to her as a proof of 
his valour. This put the ardent lover in a quandary, for, 
with the British established at Kohima and Wokha, it 
appeared that he must either lose his well-beloved or take 
a head and get into serious trouble. But a brilliant idea 
struck him. He caught an unfortunate Rengma girl, cut 
eff her cam without killing her, and after giving this proof 
of his valour and devotion, triumphantly married the Phiro 
girl.A 

When a raid had been decided upon, those who were 
to take part in it, having slept apart from their wives the night 
before, assembled in the morning at the ekyurttjs house. 
There a cock and a pig were killed and a meal eaten. If the 
cock squawked when its throat was being cut it was regarded 
os a bad omen and the expedition was usually put off. 
Similarly, anyone who hiccoughed when he was eating the 
pork stayed behind, for if he went misfortune would befall 
him. The credit for every head taken waa shared equally 
by the men who got in first, second and third spear, colled 
respectively Efhuttfj and AiVor, It did not matter 

who actually out off the head. The head, fingers and toes 
were brought home wrapped in a cloth. When the party 
got within earshot of their own village they began to chant 
*• O Shamashari 1 ” {** 0 wo have killed an enemy t The 
hearing of this in the distance was the signal for wild excite¬ 
ment and uproar hi the village. All streamed out to meet 
the returning heroes and see the trophies, replying to each 

1 Yhffipcmgo of Plliro, a loan of groat note in hi* time. Ho dial of a 
burst bloCKl-vosaol whn leading home ft inillmfi cAptured b this epcraliomf 
agofaufc the Kukw m I9l.» t ond'lw QYVt sixty ftt the H. H. 
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chant of " O Shamashari ! ” with “ 0 Imaiyali 1 “ f O wg are 
glad 1 ”)* From each head a few hairs were taken and put in 
a cleft stick which was set up outside the village gate. The 
meaning of this is obscure. Thetas call itoiriitewifli deriving 
the word from orrfi {“ enemy ”) and lama {** warm ), and 
say that it means “ warming the earth with an enemy's 
head,” so that the crops will grow and the village increase 
and multiply. The term may he compared with humtee- 
lama (post-warmer), the piece of the scalp which used to be 
nailed to the post of a new “morung,” 3 The writer has made 
careful inquiries and can find no trace of any definite belief 
that the spirits of dead enemies were in this way made to 
act as guards of the village gate, though in some vague way 
they were telievcd to help the village. When the heads were 
being brought in, anyone who wished to do so and proposed 
to perform the proper ceremonies afterwards could touch 
them with his spear and thereby shore in the credit of tho 
raid. The procession of warriors went round the village, 
and halting in front of the house of each man who had taken 
part in the"expedition sang for a few minutes. Then all the 
men went to the “ morung,” where the old men brought 
them food and “ madim,” and sat and listened to their 
account of their exploits. Every man who had taken a head 
or jabbed his spear into one had to pour a little 11 madhu ” 
on the ground and tkrow away a little rico before he could 
eat or drink anything. This was an offering to the spirits 
of the slain enemies, ft was believed that if this was not 
done the “ madhu chnnga ” and food would bo knocked 


* Compare tho Soma song lung b>* returning warriors, ' O Vomusftll, 
O Vemali," the meaning of which ifl not known 10 the SOft The wonls 
ftfO obviowJ/ tho wynu-flfi those itt the Lhota 'Hontr ■ rtrid i«. frocma j|H>ss] t , 
ih&TO hm been a more intimutf; connection between L Qtfla tun 
Southern Sanj-temtt than now apj^ra- then tto Sertvw may have 

tta phrase frDfii the mnranyua SrnigUims whom they have atoorbed during 
tho mmpnrtf&dy te^oni growt* and exumaio* ef ih&ir (the- Seme) into.— 
J Hh H 

* S«e p + 2S, On* t-hoiafrem Pan^tL told me that ^rnitr^wi whxo left by 

the rrtunung WAffiors ftl each crfM-IWflM vamo to on their way omO* 
the ebjeei being to guide the spirit of tho enomy e* H ™ 

h€wl- The Chungs believe that tho spirit of dissd e®*™™ lullow their 
hoadd tome hoim* later, whiaiparing they ^o. 
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out o! his hand by a blow from an invisible spirit, One man 
assured the writer that this did actually happen to him once 
when he forgot to make the necessary small offering. If 
there was time that day the heads were hung up at once on 
the mingetung. If not they were left in the Sl morung SJ till 
morning. Preparatory to hanging them up the man who 
had taken most heads in the village pushed a sharp piece 
of wood through each head from one ear to the other* go 
that a piece of wood about six inches long stuck out on each 
side of it. \ A man's head was ornamented with the big 
cotton wool ear pads which are worn with full dancing dress. 

A long bamboo with a cane string ornamented with cane 
leaves on the end was leant against the branches of 
miugetufig? and the head tied by the piece of wood running 
through it to the atrlng.so that it hung about sis feet from the 
ground./ Anyone could assist at this. The fingers and toes 
were enclosed in bamboo basket balls and hung up like heads. 1 
Everyone who had jabbed the head or any part of the corpse 
could have a basket ball hung up as if he had taken a head. 

That day all who had taken heads or jabbed a corpse killed 
a cock. They had to sleep apart from their wives for six 
night*, and were forbidden to eat meat from a tiger's kill. 
Further, a woman had to remain chaste while her husband 
w as aw ay on a mid . 2 1 Any breach of this rule, it was believed, 
would cause her husband to be killed by the enemy. She 
was also forbidden to weave lest her husband's foot should 
become entangled in jungle creepers and be should be caught 
and killed. The blood was not wiped off daos and spears 
till the day after the warriors had returned. \ 

On the sixth day after the heads had been hung up the 
Rajno ** gonna ” took place- On the fifth day everyone who 
had taken a head or jabbed a corpse killed a small chicken 
and hung it up with some boiled rice and “ madhu ,p rice 
wrapped in a leaf from the roof of his house in the mpongki 
on the left side as you go in. He then cleaned his dao and 

* Tho Southern Snnf Uima put thorn into gourd* and pUeo them on ih& k 
top of bamboo pole* oaitoida tht* “ morung" the head or gourd being 
traiufixod vertically vriili a hit of wood like a spear.—J. H. H + 

1 So too the Soa Dyak* of Sarawak imd aome Africa*) tribes,_J, J[ r H, 
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took the omens by pouring the contents of a small chunga. ^ 
of “ mad In. ” on the ground mid splitting the chunga. 
Then he wrapped the two halves in a leaf, and opening the 
leaf suddenly let them fall to the ground. If one side fell 
one way up and the other the other, It meant that the omen 
was good and it would not he long before he did the head- 
taking ceremony again. If both halves fell the same wu> 
up no successful raid would be made in the near future 
He then hid the pieces of split “ chunga m ** 
house. Nest day aU the men in the vdlage put on 
and went round in procession ringing from the i uth i s house 
to that of every man who had taken or jabbed a head six 
days before. Vats of “ madhu " an<l great wooden d.shes 
of pork ware standing ready outside each house, and ever> o 
ate and drank as much as they could. wh.ch was doubtless 
a good deal, lu the evening the hit e ebickensanlthe 
bundles of “ madhu ” and rice were taken down and l^tm 
the PuiM’s house. He did not eat them himself, but gave 

imports that ^ Lhota either 

take a head or at least touch an enemy's corpse for uuJass 
he had done so he could not put on the ornaments of * «"* • 
horn bill tail feathere in his bearskin wig, boar a tusbneokla^ 
red-fringed gauntlets, red dao-belt, and dar _ f** 

with red lines. One hombili tail feather could be w 
each bead-taking ceremony, but a man rarely wore.nm 
than six or eight at the outside, liowcver many times he had 

performed the ceremony, f . . . , ,i 1P timB 

Whatever may have heen the case m the past, at 

, “ ) . ,■ t over the Lbota country the 

when Government first took o^er i , , 

aspect of a head as a trophy of war and proof of bravery W 

become subordinated to a view of it as,®°“® J^h 0 took 
would bring fortune to the village and ^blo thoeewho took 
it or touched it to put on the ornaments of f> wamo , 
matter how it had been obtained. The 
Lhotas were ready to descend to what was practically human 
SSnJTi head taken by AWk .some time in the 

’seventies, is a ease in point. No be avuig 

for a long time, they arranged to buy a slave from Nankam. 
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On an agreed date a party of Nankam men Set out towards 
Aktik^ taking with them the unsuspecting slave p who was 
carrying a bad. Half-way between Akuk and Nankam they 
were met by Rome men from the former village. All sat 
down and drank and talked. The slave was given a drink 
of " nmdhu/' and at a prearranged signal an Akuk man 
killed him with a blow of his dao front behind. The head was 
cut off, and pieces of the body sent as presents to various 
villager Many men touched the head and these blossomed 
out as "warriors/* This horrible practice of bu3 T U3g and 
murdering slaves was, however, comparatively nire among 
the LJiotas, who were no worse than ma ny other Nagos in 
this respect. Among the Phoms in unadministered territory 
it is. by no means uncommon at the present day to sell 
shiveSp, or in some cases even troublesome freemen of a 
village. I have heard of a well-authenticated cose in which 
a Fhom sold hb own brother . 1 

i An interesting relic of war W08 the practice of mock 
fights which existed up to about fifteen years ago. A 
Uiota village such as Pangti would challenge an Ao or Sema 
village to battle on a certain day* Both sides used to turn 
up at the appointed place in full dress and feast together. 
They then separated and fought for say half an hour. Sticks 
and stones would fly, and then the two sides would close and 
attempt to tear off each other s ornaments. Daos and 
spears worts barred, but sticks and shields were carried,* 
At a signal the fight w onld cease and the late enemies would 
settle down to quench their thirst in amicable groups. 
Looted ornaments were not returned, however* Men were 
pretty badly hurt and occasionally even killed + bat I believe 

1 TTu? proclicO of buying alarao or orphan* for ibis purpose Li porhopn 
wornt among the uiyu!iiiiiuiieffl<l Korvynk village* vhra it u a mini or 
of Mnunort ocvumsaoi? + and u probably normal wbun 4 rhief'a mti wuhe* 
10 put OP warrior a dren and marry, Hi* falbftr buy* 4 nlave t who u liud 
up in the village* when? tho boy Mia him in public—J. H r H. 

* In some Lhuta villages— Lun^itltanjr-™*fwcinj[y ninth* wooden 
club* won? kept far WM in village row», (Uid no doubt aLiq fights q[ thu sort, 
to avoid recourse la edged louh. The Yochimgir tribe does the wme + 
flub* boifi^f made for Wornert AS irg|I as men Mi thin tribe, and I have known 
Kacba Nn£A* plnmongmaU nl*o lo usu made club*. long fl n t | f Qr 
village not^—J.H, H. 
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no report was over made to the official--* of the district; to 
Lave done so would have been considered unsporting. Men 
who took part in these battles were allowed to put on the 
ornaments of a warrior, provided, of course, they gave the 
necessary feast to the old men. I 

Slavery. 

In common with their neighbours, Lhotas used to keep 
B laves ('ndn). A thief could be sold by the man whoso 
property he had stolen if ho could not return it, or a debtor 
could he sold by his creditors. The Aos were great slave¬ 
holders and were always ready to trade in slaves with the 
Lhotas. There is an old freed slave woman now in Nanknm 
who was sold by Okotso. The usual price was two or three 
cows. Masters had the pow er of life and death, but slaves 
seem generally to have been treated more or less as members 
of the family, and for the purposes of marriage were regarded 
as members of their master's elan. It was thus forbidden 
for a nmti to have immoral relations with his female slave. 
He would find a husband fur her and take her marriage price. 
Her children were then free and regarded as ordinary Lhotas. 
If, however, a Lhotn girl was arranged as a wife for a slave- 
man the children of the marriage were in turn slaves and had 
no right of inheritance whatever. 


The Position of Women. 

Were it to be suggested to a Lhota that he should go and 
consult his wife about something he would reply with a look 
of utter seem : “ What does a woman know about such 
things i " Nevertheless he would very likely not only ask 
his wife’s advice when he got home, but take it into the 
bargain. A Lhota’s wife is by no means a slave or chattel, 
but a vorv real companion. Her duties are nevert it ess 
sharply defined. She must cook for her husband, look after 
the children, make the clothe* for the family, and carry up 
firewood and water. Her husband will help her with a load 
if need be, and in the fields they work side by side. 
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never see, aa you do in Konyak country, the young men 
idling all day in the shade hi the village while their wives 
are foiling and digging in the sun. When guests are present 
it m the wile who aces that all have enough 4= rnadhu, 5 * but 
as a rule she takes little part in the conversation- Girls 
are often married when young, and almost invariably without 
being consulted in the matter. The result is that divorces* 
in which it is the w'lfe who refuses to stay with her husband, 
arc pretty frequent. Often for the slightest of causes, or 
even for no ascertainable reason at alb a woman simply 
refuses to live with her husband. She will shed floods of 
fears over her own supposed grievances and pay not the 
slightest attention to his earnest entreaties* It Ls com¬ 
paratively rare for a man to divorce his wife Without very 
good eiuL&e r partly because he will not get hb marriage price 
hack if he does. Among the Aos, on the other hand, where 
there Is no marriage price, a man w ill divorce lib wife In the 
most heartless manner when ho gets tired of her. One 
much-respected Ao acquaintance of the writer's has up to 
date divorced nine successive wives because they presented 
him either with no children at all or with daughters instead 
of sons. Very rarely indeed does a case occur of a Lhoia 
treating his wife cruelly. Were a husband to beat her In 
the traditional Whitechapel style she would leave him at 
once, and her relations would extract a fine* 
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Roll^iion—Deftfos find Spirits*—Tllti Soul nnd Life of tor Death—3InfllC — 
TLdjgipuiE Officials—Public OmptiPru fltt — Indiv idual Co re monies— 
Cerpnqquiefl for IUnc-M—Social 11 gOnhai ’ —Birth—Slwringe—DiVflfitc 
— iJejuh — MiS£tlUmCQOA BelicEk 

The religion of the Lhota h of that type which is vaguely 
termed Animism. He believes in no Supreme Being who 
rewards the gfrcsd and punishes the evil, The deities to 
whom he sacrifices are some of them neutral, if kept in a 
good, temper with the proper offerings, and some of them 
definitely malicious Yet he is very far indeed from being 
devil-ridden and haunted with ghostly fears. He cheerfully 
carries out what he conceives to bo his religions duties and 
meets his end like a man when the time corned. 

The nearest equivalent to gods U an order of beings called 
Pot so ? 1 who live in a world like ours, of the earthy floor 
of which our sky is the underside. The world of the Potsos 
in turn has a sky which supports yet another Polio world, 
and so on for an unknown number of layers. The only 
Palms who affect us are those in the world Immediately 
above our sky. They resemble men in appearance and have 
hosts of attendants who are sometime* regarded as their 
servants and sometimes as their relations. It is believed 
that just as the Lliotas have their Polsas t so the Sernas, 
Aoa and other tribes have theirs. The language of Fatsos 
is different from that of men, Some members of the Tsoboi 
clan are said to claim to know it. Fatsos are believed to 
visit earth from time to time and hold converse with the 
village seer (ratstn), coming in pains with a train of attendants 
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and bringing articles symbolical of tbc fortune the village 
is going to enjoy during the year. They send a servant 
ahead who appears to the raised in a dream and tells Sum 
that bis masters will come on such and such a day. From 
the time when the warning is received till the Pottos come 
nothing must be hilled in the ratsen's house, and between 
these dates tic must not go outside the village land, or 
indulge in sexual intercourse, or eat the ilesh of anything 
tilled after he received the warning, though lie may eat 
meat dried before. For their visit ho makes ready " pita 
madhu " {etha toko) and some small fish and riee, and has 
plantain leaves brought up from the fields for use as cups, 
On the night, when the Patton are expected all in tho village 
must go to bed early and shut their doors. The ralnen 
himself sleeps in a room separate from tho rest of his family. 
The Pottos then come and speak to him in a voice which 
no one eke can hear, and show him symbolical articles from 
which the future can he foretold. In the morning the 
marks of the spear butts of the Pottos and their servants 
can be seen outside the rat mi’a door. They are easily 
distinguishable, it is said, from the ordinary marks of spear 
butts, for they are much smaller and deeper, This belief 
seems to show that the Pottos are regarded as coming in 
material form. The objects brought by the Pottos arc 
generally believed to be taken back by them, but Niroyo 
village claim that some of their rice is from seed rice given to 
a ratten b3* a Potto. A typical instance of this curious belief 
that these beings from another world sometime* visit the 
earth is the supposed visit of Pottos to the ratten 'Ncliemo 
of Tlll myn in April 1919. Mc-hemo reported that two Pottos 

came with fourteen attendants and brought "w ith them reeds, 
meaning sunny weather, part of a railway carriage It), 
meaning elephants would give trouble, two loads of dark 
blue thread, meaning that- someone would die ■■ apotia,” and 
a broom, meaning that wind would damage the crops. The 
day after a village is visited by Pottos is kept as an awing 
both by the village to which they came and by its neigh¬ 
bours. Formerly if any village was visited in this way all 
Lhota villages, however distant, kept one day's emung when 
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they heard the news. .Apart from special ceremonies per* 
formed to appease or gain the favour of the Ranges, Sityingo 
and such-like godlings, it is to the Pots on that prayers are 
offered in sacrifices. Just as in England huge circular 
* depressions in the hills are often called Devil’s Punchbowls, 
so the Lhota tends to assign big or curious things to the 
PoUt&s* For instance f the polished stone cells which are 
sometimes found in the fields are regarded as thunder bolls 
and are called " Potto's axes’" (PoLiophit). The long flat 
seed-case, too, of a certain tree is called ' + Poteo's weaving- 
sword tT [PotBot&itam). 1 

Sityingo is regarded as the lord of wild animals, which he 
keeps just as men keep pigs and cattle. Sometimes he ean 
be heard calling the wild pig, but to hear him is very unlucky. 
He lives in the jungle and is like a small man, with his head 
twisted to one side. By his favour men have luck in hunting, 
Obisityingo ( +± hoiise-si7y ,T ) is the good genius of the house- 

He is liko a man, but has enormously long fingers and is 
spotted all over* He is only seen by men in delirium. So 
. long us he is in u good temper his influence is good, hut he 
can be harmful if due respect is not shown him. It is very 
unlucky if he leaves the house. Xgazo is another jungle 
spirit, practically identical with Sttyingo, To every village 
and every man is attached a Rangsi, by whose favour the 
crops are good. No one has ever seen one or knows what 
one is like to look at. Just as crops and wild game have 
their genii, bo have the rivers and streams in Tchhitpfu 
(* 4 water-master ' ’ 2 ) 1 a being like a man w ith hair of enormous 
length, who lives at the bottom of deep pools and uses 
human skulls as hearth-stones. Small offerings are made 
1 to liim by sonic villages after doing the oyanisoa ceremony- 
One is believed to inhabit a pool called Tchhiipfu Skzu in the 
Doyang below Morabcho, In the days when men first came 
out of the earth they were persecuted by a fiend called 

1 FiW#g bi commcriJy ohccJ be a form of addreay to bighfy 
4 Hush sahibs > likn the Aji&aniiao which if, or ait ono fiiro wji^ 

employed in the same wjjty* itnd men c'ls a grjdlinp of KMliO kind, — J. H. H , 

* This Ib tho triuifiiSftt Son givflti ju& by Lhotas^ The word inay rfcftlly 
naean “water-in other," op/u being quo of tho LI10L& ^ortb for mother. 
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Khyuham, who ate their children and earned the skulls of 
his victims about in « basket on his hack. Rankhsnda, 
one of tho ancestors of the Lhota tribe, managed to shut him 
up in a hole in the earth, the entrance of which he blocked, 
some say with a stone, others with a nut ha u horn. Yet even ^ 
now a yearly ceremony called Epuetha is performed by 
every family" in order to ward off the evil influence of 
Kfojitham. Almost every illness is put down to the unhal¬ 
lowed attentions of Txanilhrawo, invisible fiends who out of 
sheer malice make men sick by detaining their souls or by 
introducing liair or bits of wood or small stones into their 
bodies, making it necessary to call in a ratten to extract 
them. Tho bright rust-coloured mud which is often seen 
oozing out of cliffs is regarded as the excreta of Tsandhreimo, 

If these patches are sprinkled with dogs' teeth the fiends 
will abandon the place. In Lakhuti the custom obtains of 
leaving a spear sticking through the roof of a house from 
inside when au inmate is ill. This is supposed to ward off 
further attacks of evil spirits. During the influenza out¬ 
break of 1018 the village simply bristled with spears. The t 
jungle is believed to be haunted by wailing fiends called 
flangkamo. A famous haunt is below- the village of Akuk 
on the northern, slope of the range. Men are tempted to 
follow the wailing. If they do they will be affected with 
such madness that they will think level ground is steep 
ground, and steep ground level ground, 1 Ramph&n, the 
great Lhota hero, once speared one of these fiends with a 
red-hot spear, and buried it. In the morning he dug it up 
aud found that though when speared it had the appearance 
of 3 man it was now a lizard. 1 

Respect rather than worship Ls paid to a huge boulder 

i The 5cma boliol oh ta Muzam ura, tho corresponding deity, in 

mated ia the mjth? H?rcufl. but Muzamuza m Echo.—J. B+ H. 

* The lizard, aft particular ifro sand-lizard with a very shiny akin* i* LllO 
aubjoct of fiomCi superstitious belief among most Nogaa, Thu* St Lb ciagmved 
by Tubu {a ? Konyak village east of lira Chang conn try) on tbo lung daoa 
make* tftttoofld by Clwmg warriors on ihinr breasts, path UhI in black 
gum on the emtrai vhito band of tho Rcngmn I nwl-taking cloth + and 
BorfWtinlrt, 1 think, paintod or earvctl ill Jvoiiyak ,+ Tho 

£k?nkHB icom to aflsdafote «t somehow with the distinction hotwDca the 
ittXCT tv. Tht- Senm N&ja*}* like Krtnc Australian tribes—J„ IL H* 
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called Deolung on the north-west side of the path between 
Lakhuti and Akuk. Everyone who passes it lays a leaf on 
a stone in front of it- Luklmti once sacrificed ft chicken to 
it, but the experiment was followed by many deaths in the 
village and was net repeated. Formerly very solemn oaths 
were taken on this stone. The story goes that long, long 
ago Deolung was attacked by another huge bo older called 
Tarrlung, who cut his head ofL But Deo lung's friend 
Matklii* another boulder, was near, to whpm Deolung cried 
out, 41 Matishi, Matislii, Tarrhmg has cut oil my head. Go 
and waylay him /* So Malls hi took a sharpened bamboo 
as a spear and waylaid Tarrhmg and wounded him ro 
seriously that lie only had strength to stagger away and 
toppled into the Boyang near Merakcho. Deolung’s leg 
h supposed to be somewhere in the plains, but the wound 
where his head was cut off, and his head itself, now a 
rough piece of stone ? are still pointed out. Close to 
Deolung and a little to the south is a Hat slab of stone 
known as the grave of Orhendhromo, Deolung’s son, 
sometimes called Orhendhreni, his daughter. The little 
escarpment on which Deolung stands is called Dcolung’s 
wail ” (Deolung pika). MutLski is now 1 a big boulder a 
little distance below the Naga path and to the south-east 
of it between Deolung and Akuk. It is regarded both as 
Deohing^ friend still standing guard near him* and as his 
in it ban. A lowing sound heard coming from it forebodes 
some great disaster- A mark in the sandstone m Akuk 
village is shown as the mitban's track, and a natural hole 
through a rock there as the place where the mi than was 
tied up. Another rock called Napa is believed once to have 
been endowed with life and to have walked up from the bed 
of the Doyang to the place where it now stands on By ops u 
land. 1 

1 Cf. The A Miami JVaj 7 «w h Appendix VIL, The Sleithfi# (Hodson), p. 1MI; 
The KI\a*U {Gurdonh p. 170. Mr. W. 8- Furnesa (Journal 0 / the Anihw 
potogical XXXIX, ISMJ2, H Etlmngraphy uf the ELiwt^m 

Aa^lq ,f j Btalea that a Etoruo collvd Puzii* neoi 1 Uld Sterna vi]|?Lg£f of Chfffil- 
phi mi, which me4 Vo be onwi but te now laid flat , was killed by the A±ig*mi 
god Tukko, who kiltrtrkrt) him down and cut oil hk hood. This god M Tukho rl 
b dourly Tilkihu, which is tho Serna neme (orJspw iawuntiiiu—H. 
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The Lhota usually regards himself as having two distinct 
souls called respectively omen and mongyi. The omon, 
which is visible in the form of the man's shadow and shows 
its good sense by disappearing into him when the sky is 
cloudy and min threatens, leaves the man 6ome time before „ # 
death in cases of serious illness. It may just wander about, 
in which case it can often be induced by the proper cere¬ 
monies to return, or it may go straight along the Road 
of the Dead to the next world, in which case the man 
dies. 

As an example of this belief the following story, told 
to the writer by a Rephyim man, may be related. The man 
said: “ The Road of the Dead in our village runs past 
the chajnpo in which I used to sleep. One night when I 
was lying awake I heard someone go stumbling past towards 
Wokha Hill, groaning as he went. Then I heard him say, 

‘ Oh, oh, I cannot walk,’ and recognized the voice of my 
brother-in-law, who was very iU. I was frightened and 
shouted and woke all in the cfiampo. My brother-in-law 
died next day, for his soul (onwt) had already gone ahead." 

The mangy i leaves a man at the moment of death and goes 
straight to the World of the Dead, where it joins the otnon 
which has already gone on ahead except in cases of very 
sudden death. Some men do not distinguish onion and 
monmfi (lit,, " stupid soul The fact is that the Lhota 
does not analyse the details of such an unpleasant certainty 
as death. The Lhotas also believe in a sort of personal evil 
destiny called Tty ok, and when looking at the corpse of a 
man who has died a violent death will hold bunches of 
leaves before their faces to prevent his nyok affecting them, 

It appears to correspond to the An garni tsrni or rhopfii 
(cf. Hutton, The Angara* Nagas, pp. OS and lS3). A 
curious belief, apparently at variance with all their beliefs 
as to dead men walking to the Land of the Dead, is held 
by Lhotas in common with Sernas and Aon. It is that 
if a man kills a flying squirrel during hfe life, at his death 
ins soul will fly to the Land of the Dead under the shelter 4 
of the wings of the soul of the squirrel. Col. Shakcspear 
records that the Lushais hold a similar belief with regard 
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to a bird called rethink* 1 There arc also traces of a belief 
in the reincarnation of the soul in some lower form of life. 
No member of a household in which a death has occurred 
may take the life of any creature, whether animal, bird, or 
insect^ tiU the days of 1 genna 11 are accomplished and the 
soul has finally left for the Land ol the Dead* in case the 
creature killed should be the dead man in another form. 
The Aos have a similar belief* 1 The Land of the Dead 
[e&hhili) lies under our world and has the bottom of our 
world for a skj", just m our world lies under the world of the 
Polsos. There the dead live exactly as men live hero, those 
who have done good deeds here being rich and happy, and 
those who have done evil deeds being poor and miserable, 3 
As the sun passes under the earth every evening their day 
is our night. The entrance to it Is a cave {dchkihi) on the 
precipitous eastern face of Wokha HilL It is inaccessible 
and no living man has ever been into the cave, though the 
story goes that once a man, desperate with grief at the death 
of his nine children from smallpox managed to scramble 
down to it* There on the fioor he found spittle and on the 
side of the cave he found the smallpox scabs which had been 
nibbed oS against the rock as his children passed in. He 
could not. enter* for he was still alive, but ho went away 
comforted* for he knew that his wife and children had really 
gone to the Land of the Dead, where he would meet them 
some day. The cave, which a telescope seems to show does 
really exist, lies at one end of a narrow, conspicuous stratum 
of white rock which looks exactly like a path and is known 
as the Road of the Dead (eiekhililan). 1 Below it is another 

1 StllkHpeu, fAf Litshai Kuki Clan*, p, Cl- 

1 All Nog* trite* that I know tetd th&w two conflicting baiiofi 04 to tho 
life after death, regarding tho soul inhabiting a butterfly or otter uiBoct, 
and also ad continuing aji Anthropomorphic oxia-tonOCr The dificropaorj 
dots not Ecem to occur to them till pointed om# mid not to ^ITy idiom 
much then, ,A Who knows ? 11 is all tfcoy wy.—J* H. B, 

* Tho AngAmi diters in Bcndntg the soul* of tho H good to tbo ®ky a*. 
the reat only to the underworld.—J. 13. H. 

* On Ihifl rood the spirit, Etehhiliva JUftoNV* Us* in wait for passers-by 
to catch nnd destroy them if ho can- To Appease him every dead Lhot* 
haa & head tied 10 his wrist, when buried* » that he ran give it to this 
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similar stratum* also apparent!}’ terminating in a cave, 
which is believed to be the road used by the spirits of dead 
animals, for animals p too, go to the Land of the Head. In 
Ycmkha, from whence the roads are clearly seen, it is 
believed that sometimes at night lights can be observed 
moving on the upper road when the dead come out with 
torches to meet ncw-comera and light them on their way. 
Some say that the spirits of those who die “ apotia/* or at 
the hands of enemies or by witch craft, are earth bound and 
cannot go to the world of the dead. Others say that they 
go* but by some different road. The dead have knowledge 
of what goes on in this world and jealously watch the 
disposal of their property ! They can even at times punish 
the living with sickness. They appear in dreams, sending 
their omon to the dreamer, for the dead man himself cannot 
leave the place where he is. As a sign that he has really 
been, the on wmi sometimes leaves a present of dead men’s 
rice {efcAiitoofc). Zara homo of Pangti sliJl uses rice descended 
from such a present. It is occasionally necessary to appease 
the dead, A pig is killed and a share given to & dreamer 
(hahatitf)^ who offers it to the dead man in hk dreams. Thk 
ceremony is called etchhienya^ and k done by anyone who is 
heir to the whole of a dead man's property, and when there 
* have been many deaths in a family, or if children die on© 
after the other. Though the dead themselves cannot leave 
their habitation, the deer they hunt, if hard pressed by 
dogs, sometimes come right through the earth and appear 
on the surface of the ground in the form of moles. That is 
why to find a mole above ground forebodes ill luck, and 
perhaps even death. Hence the consternation when th© 
writer's fox-terrier one day laid a dead mole at a Lkota/s 
feet, L Similarly, the male of the Little Pied Flycatcher 
{Cyorni# mdanokucu#) k regarded as the hornbiU o! tho 
dead. 

Life in tho Land of the Dead is certainly not regarded 
as everlasting, but the Lhota is very vague as to wliafc the 
nest stage k—the truth being that he does not worry 

* Tho Ang&mu regard the shrew mouse as tho wilti boar el tho dead._ 

J + H. H. 
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himself about the matter. One theory is that men die 
again and become flies. Another theory ia that every 
man passes through nine successive lives 1 and then ceases 
to exist. 

The religion of the LI iota teaches no moral code. The Religion 
blessings it offers him are material, not spiritual Yet 
many; many Lhotaa lead dean* straight^ honest live® and 
arc ever ready to help a la mo dog over a stile > It is true 
that virtue in this world is vaguely believed to be rewarded 
with happiness in the next, but this belief weighs little with 
a Naga„ who rarely turn8 his thoughts to what is in store 
for him after he dies. What over it bo which causes so 
many Lhotas to lead virtuous lives it is not their religion. 

His religion presents itself to a Lhota as a series of cere¬ 
monies and observances laid down by custom, any one of 
which it w r ouid be dangerous to omit, ^tingled with this 
idea is tho belief in the to the Lhota self-evident maxim that 
like produces like. If children squirt water from their 
months min will fall. To pretend that you are carrying 
a heavy load of rice up to the village will ensure good crops ! 

And so on in every department of life. 


Religious Official*. 

The priest of the village who takes the leading part in all TW 
ceremonies concerned with the welfare of the whole com¬ 
munity is called by the Northern Lhotas Put hi anti by the 
Southern PukL Formerly every village bad two Ptdhiz, 
the one first elected performing the ceremonial acts, while 
his partner acted as his assistant and repeated tho prayers 
after him. Nowadays in many places there b only one 
Putki\ the chief reason being that few men are eager to 
accept the post, which is a risky erne, for verbal mistakes 
in the ceremonies may eul] down divine displeasure on the 
officiant. Where there are two Puthi* the junior automatic¬ 
ally succeeds the senior one on the death of the latter. An 

* Probably in thu under- wortd or as imccta; eh tba Angauu belief 
( Tfu. A ngam i X&jjcw* Furt IV r ,). 
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awkward interregnu m is thus ft voided, for in the absence 
of ft Putht public ceremonies cannot be performed, 1 

Five days after the death of a Puthi the old men of the 
village meet at the late priest’s house and discuss the ques¬ 
tion of his successor. Ordinarily the man in the village 
who has done must social “ germas ” is chosen, provided 
he is otherwise qualified. That is to say, he must belong to 
one of the elans who have provided Puthi# for that village in 
the past, and he must never have been wounded by an enemy 
or wild animal, or have hurt himself by falling from a tree 
or rock, or have burnt himself. In other words, a man 
who has only just escaped an “ apotlft " death is not eligible. 
Kor must he be deformed or mutilated in any way Once 
installed he holds office for life. The sole charge on wliich 
he can be dismissed is that of deliberately uttering curses 
instead of blessings at ceremonies. But even in this case 
the village must make good the expenses he has incurred 
during hU time of office. He is forbidden to go outside the 
boundaries of the village, lest he should fall into the hands 
of enemies and tw killed, for in some mysterious way the life 
of the village is regarded as bound up with that of its Puthi. 
On his death his successor must perform the ceremony of 
41 making the village ” (ogontotw). 1 The other occasions 
on which this ceremony is performed arc at the first founding 
of a village, when a branch of the vringetiing, or the mingeiung 
itself, falls, and at intervals of nine or ten years, when the 
Puthi thinks it is time it was performed in order that the 
children, cattle and crops of the village may increase. It may 
take place any time during the cold weather before the rice 
b sown. The Puthi announces that the ceremony is to take 
place and goes round with his spear (pAiri) in his hand 
and his Yenga walking behind him, and collects a contribu¬ 
tion of rice from every' male in the village. When all have 
prepared “ madhu " the ceremony begins with the killing 

i In pfoLrO and SaiJci the U’mi Pwti Is used to denote not Only the religkmri 
official* d i I fop village, bilt Anyone who has performed all the social “gennas/' 
n closely FV'siembJirir tfoflt- of the title ninong the An^amis fof 

tfoe Kohittifi group only, where is used = m itn usual scHOO F 

other An garni* using Kemaw i* Fvth ■ . &nd Pitml for the oldest tm 1« in the 
village.—J. H. H. 

t Cf, Th* OraonM e/ Nagpur* p. HI* net*.—J. H. H, 
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of a dog out aide the PutM’s house, The formalities are the 
^ame as at the building of n new “ morurg, ‘ except that the 
man who decapitates the dog at once cuts off its cans and 
places them on the roof of the PuthVs house, over the door. 
Next morning the unmarried men and boys o! the village, 
having remained chaste for tliree days, go Into the jungle 
and cut a log about six feet long anti a foot and a half in 
diameter. This is trimmed flat on one side. One end is left 
square and the other cud is sloped off from about two 
feet from the top. This they drag up to the village and set 
up just outside the village fence at the place 
which the tradition of the village ordains with the flat side 
facing the village. No woman must sec it drugged in, and 
for the three preceding days the village must keep strict 
&mung f even sewing and weaving being forbidden, in front 
of the post, which is knowm as cpytf, all the males of the 
village in full dress assemble and feast* The women may 
look on from a distance, but may not mix with the men. 
Then the Puthi holds in his right hand a perfectly clean dao 
lent by an unmarried man who ha* observed strict chastity 
during the preceding three days, and in his left hand a cock. 
After the traditional prayer {dr&nda} for the prosperity of 
the village he cuts the cock's throat with the dao and 
proceeds to take the omens from its entrails. A sharp stick 
is then run into the base of the bird's ok nil at the buck and 
it is set up at the foot of the oppn- Then at a signal from the 
Putki all, shouting as H in battle, throw mock bamboo spears 
at the opya. All then repair to the morung chanting 
shamashari, the chant of warriors who are bringing home 
heads, and hoiki my am, a long-drawn high note followed by 
two short- low notes. From the " morung they go to the 
Pvthi't house, and after chanting there disperse, All men 
must refrain from sexual intercourse for this nights In 
some villages (e, g. Rephyim) a straw collar is fastened round 
the apija at the point where the Hat side is sloped off towards 
the top. Only warriors and men of importance, w j ho fasten 
a little tuft of red goat's hair to the butt of their bamboo 
spears, may spear the oppa above this collar. 1 The opya 

1 In Mtriktha I was told that anyone who speared thm in 

« head lf would die within the year.—J. H. H- 
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may be compared with the figure put up by the Quoimig 
and Kabui Nagas, who make a similar distinction between 
hits on the head and on the body. 1 Whether the opga 
represents a human sacrifice or the killing of an old Put hi 
whose failing powers would involve disaster to the village 
is perhaps an open question. But it is significant that the 
Qpjjd is believed occasionally to groan after being speared. 
The next day the oka (lucky stones) under the mingetung are 
counted. The whole village having assembled at the tree, 
while the women look on from a respectful distance, the 
Puthi lifts up the oka one by one, and on the place where 
they were lays the two ears of the dog which were put on 
his roof. He then replaces the stones one by one, counting 
them as he does so, arid announces the total to the village. 
If the stones have increased since the last counting it is a 
good omen. If they have decreased it is an evil omen. 
All then stand round the tree and flourish their spears and 
chant the ^humashari, A light fence is next built round tho 
tree, with a door which is, however, carefully kept shut. 
After much walking round the tree and chanting all go to 
their own houses. Some days later—in some villages after 
five days, in others after ten—the young men and the 
Puthi again repair to the mingetung to open the door in ihe 
fence. Before this can l?e done the Puthi squats in front 
of the gate in the fence holding a good clao with the 
ii nsharpened face * of the blade upwards in hia right hand 
and an egg in his left. Addressing the Petau, lie say a, Bi 1 
have remained chaste. 1 have eaten no unclean thing* 
Now help me and be favourable** 1 He then roils the egg 
very slowly down the blade of the dao. It is an evil omen 
if it falls either over the edge or over the back. He set* the 
egg on its end on the ground and puts thirty tiny piece* of 
dog's flesh on each side of it. The gate is then opened and 
after the usual chanting the ceremony is at an end. A 

1 Hockon, Afafo TWm* of JUanipur, p. 110. 

* Tho of a deo ia prounit on one aide of i Lb only, giving u 

piano-convffjc cutting edge, tm> tha t blows can be inude to tut on ly j,y n 
tjowrwwtl stroke ftOiu tbO riglu, or on Upward scrokf from the left, or* 
in the ease qf a tioo n mde on purpose for a Eofi-hiindix) man, vict vtrta — 

J. E* H. 
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village which hatf done the oyantsoa u genna ff must- not 
a lit nv any uncooked rice to leave the village till after the 
next TuJht 11 genna/' 

After the oyanteoa 41 germa " and before the fields are 
cut for the next year's cultivation, some villages perform 
a ceremony called Pydsoja in honour of TcchupfUj the 
godltng of rivers. On the appointed day the PntM seta 
out from the village early in the morning, accompanied 
l>v all the grown-up men of the community. A bird-hunt 
is organized, and when one has been caught alive ail go 
down to the Doyang, On the bank the Pnthi kills a hen 
a nil Jays out ten scrape of its fle^h on his up-stream hand 
for Tcciiiipfu and nine scraps on hia down-stream hand. 
A miniature raft of ham boos is made, on which are put an 
egg, a little cotton wool and the live bird tied by the leg. 
The raft is then allowed to float down-stream. If it upsets 
it la a bad omen and it is believed that someone will he 
drowned during the term of office of the Put hi, A little 
poison is then pounded into the stream anti the Pnthi gets 
into the water and flounders about like a stupefied fish. His 
Yeiigu plunges in and seizes him and calls out T " 1 have 
caught such and such a fish ! No t It b such and such a 
fish f No it is not; it is such and such a fish/’ and so on, 
calling out the names of different kinds of fish. Of the fish 
killed the first is offered to Tcchiipfu as the chicken was, 
and the rest are divided up among those present. 

Cfyantsoa is followed by the ceremony of L ‘ calling the 
fiangeii " {B&TiQsitm ), which takes place when the rice haa 
begun to sprout, before the season of thunderstorms >et* in, 
for the thunder would prevent the Rang&is from hearing the 
voices of tho.se calling them. The Putki killa a big pig in his 
house, and taking a bamboo mat, some of the boar s meat, 
an egg T a fowl and a little rice goes with, the whole village a 
short way down tho path up which the first Lhota settlers 
came to found the village. The chicken is killed and the 
onions taken and the egg and meat laid out on the ground 
exactly as in the Antungham and Rangsihvn ceremonies. The 
Pnthi then spreads the mat in the ground and sprinkles a little 
unhusked rice over it. Then beginning with Honohoyanto* 
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Kiayo and Di lunge ham he calls out the name of every Lhota 
village, both extinct and existing, and summons its Rangsi 
to come and give rice to his village. Meanwhile the whole 
village, every man, woman and child having brought a 
rice basket, sets the baskets on the ground and beckons to 
the Rangsis who are supposed to be trooping up in obedience 
to the summons. The baskets are held as if someone were 
pouring rice into them and then covered quickly with a cloth. 
All go home in single file with much grunting, ns if they 
were carrying heavy loads, the Put hi bringing up the rear. 
Arrived at the village everyone carefully pours the imaginary 
rice out of his basket into ids rice house. Among the 
Northern Lliotas the young men of the village on the day 
before this J ' gonna " make a point of trying to steal water 
from some other village’s supply to put into their own. If 
they are caught they must submit to a good hiding. 

Tiio The assistant of the Put hi, who accompanies him at all 

Tengu. ceremon ic8 and carries his load, is called Tonga. He must 
be an old man w ho has done no social " getmas ” and is 
appointed for life. In villages where there are two Put hi# 
each has his Yenga. He receives a share of the meat at 
all “ gennas" and one small basket of rice from every 
house in the village once a year. In cases where the only 
or both Puthia are ill the Yenga may perform ceremonies 
aa if he were Puthi. 

Minor The post next in importance to that of Pat hi is that of 
Weighting 1“ pig-killer ”), of which there are usually two in 
a village, though in big villages such as Tringaki there are 
two for each clan. A Woke hung may carry a phu i spear 
as the Put hi docs. His duty is to kill animals at private 
sacrifices. Below the Woke hung# are two 'Uchulco (** hearth- 
bringen? who bring the small stones with which miniature 
hearths are made at social “ gennas.” Next below are two 
.Sorhung {** meat’dividers who divide up the meat at all 

sacrifices and settle all disputes as to the respective shares. 
No one may act as Wokchung, 'Sehttko, or Sorhung unless 
he has performed all social " gen mis " and dragged a stone. 
There is nothing to prevent the offices of Pulhi, Wokchung, 
'Schit ha aud Sorhung being combined in the same person. 
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Public Ceremonies. 

Besides the cere monies intimately connected with agricul¬ 
ture which have already been described, there are certain 
other public ceremonies of a more general character. The 
3 T ear officially opens with the Pikuchak ™ genna,” but before 
that is performed the omens for the whole village are taken 
at a ceremony called Sirosi. 

The procedure at Pangti p to take an instance, is as Th® 
follows. The men of the village ad assemble in front of 
the senior Puihi*# house, the boys of each dtampo bringing many, 
meat in new baskets and “ chungas ” of " madhu/* The tw p o 
Puihis in full dress lead the way a short distance down 
the path to Okotso, each holding a 14 chunga T+ of 11 madhu ” 
in his right hand. A short distance beyond the village fence 
they sit down and together say the draft da t prMnng that 
their enemies may make peace and come and eat with 
them, that tigers may not kill their cattle nor hawks their 
chickens* and that the village may flourish and grow big. 

This prayer is offered facing away from the village, and at 
the end of it each Puihi pours a little " madhu pp on the 
ground. Some meat and 11 madhu ++ are distributed, and 
ad go up to the village again and a short w T ay down the 
path to Are p where the same ritual takes place. On the 
Are path H just below the place where the prayers are said, 
ia a small clump of big trees growing close together. Be¬ 
tween their stems is the traditional spot at which omens 
arc taken at Sirosi* The prayer ended all the boys rush dow n 
the hill shouting, and hurl bamboo spears at the trees. 

Then all go down and scrape the earth clean at the proper 
spot. Here each Puihi sots up an egg on end, asking that 
the good or evil fortune of the coming year may be revealed, 
and takes the omem by cutting chips from a green twig 
and watching how they fall. The future is really believed 
to be revealed by the kinds of insects which are caught near 
the egg T and all sit and watch while the boys hunt industri¬ 
ously in the grass. Locusts mean that sambhur hunting 
will be good (for they have big legs). Stick insects are 
interpreted as showing that many men will take new wives, 
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but will have no chi Wren by them. Small white Insects 
^ihow that the crops will be poor, and so on. When a few 
insects have been caught, and their significance has been 
expounded by the Puthi# and old men. all go heme. 

The Pifotchak ** genna vr marks the beginning of the 
agricultural year. The Northern Lhotas do it before clear¬ 
ing the jungle on their fields, and the Southern Lhotas after, 
Xu any case it must be done before the rice is sown. The 
Puthi announces the day on which the ceremony is to be, 
and every cAampo buys meat, and each chain po in turn 
the cock which is to bo sacrificed. On the night before the 
“ genua " p sexual intercourse is forbidden. On the day 
all the men of the village assemble at the place where the 
opya is set up* In front of the opya the Putin sets up a 
miniature opija, and Lu front of that again puts an egg on 
the ground with a leaf on each side, Qu the leaf to his right 
he puts ten little bits of pork and ten little bits of ginger* 
and on that to his left nine little bits of each. He then 
recites the Aranda < holding the cock in his left hand, and a 
dao in his right. This duo belongs to the youth who caught 
the cock the night before, the ehmpo whoso turn It is to 
provide the cock having selected some days before a youth 
whose duty it is to go to the house of the seller of the cock 
and catch it on the evening before it is sacrificed. This 
youth must abstain from all intercourse with the opposite sex 
from the time he is chosen to the end of the ceremony. The 
dnmdc t being ended the Puthi cuts the eock*s throat, takes 
the omens from its entrails and ties it on to the miniature 
opya. The old men sit down and cat some of the meat 
which the boys from the ch&mpo& have bought and all go 
back to the village w ith much chanting. Parties of boys 
walk singing six times round each chempo* The rest o£ the 
day is given up to feasting. Next day k kept as an enmng 
and no one goes to the fields, but a party, consisting of boys 
and one or two old men* go out on a mock head-taking 
raid. First they go to the opyct T where one of the old men 
sets up a miniature opyu and makes the same offerings of an 
egg, meat and ginger m were made the day before. Then 
the party goes into the jungle and throws spears at trees 
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and shouts as if engaged with the enemy. Then all return 
to their champo-s, in some villages openly, in other village* 
by roundabout paths and in dead alienee. Finally after 
sitting in the chamjx) for a little, aa they would after a raid, 
all go to their houses- It is believed that this mock raid 
ensures good crops and hunting and a high birth-rate for 
the village. 

After Pittfchak, but before the crops are sown, a L ' genua ’’ TI» 
called Pangendri i* performed, at which imitation heads are 1 

hung on the mingdiittg* The Pvt hi collect* rice and with mopy- 
it buys a pig which he kills outside hb house- Going out¬ 
side the village fence he lays thirty tiny pieces of the flesh 
on each of two leaves and prays that inasmuch as the 
warriors of the village are following the customs of their 
forefathers, good fortune may come to all. Then a few men 
of standing make globular bamboo baskets, such 03 are 
used for fingers, ears, bits of scalp and other trophies of 
Naga warfare, and hang them up on the fning&ung. These 
are spoken of as 4 heads, 1 * and each man who hangs one up 
sacrifices a fowl and feasts the village as if he had really 
taken and hung up an enemy s head. The j>erformaneo of 
this 11 genua ” does not permit a man to wear any of the 
ornaments of a warrior, but entitles him to have one repre¬ 
sentation of a head put on his grave for each time lie does it- 

The agricultural year closes with the Tuku ceremony- Th* Tutu 
Five days after he has given notice of the 11 genna ,r the 
Pulhi goes round with his Ycnga and collects mih naked rice 
from every house. Men married in the course of the year 
have to make an extra large contribution, and receive in 
return a special blessing from the Pitt hi when he visits them 
on his round. Two days later he collects husked rice in the 
same manner. With some of the unhusked rice he makes 
** pita madhu,” and with part of the rost buys a pig. The 
eighth clay from that on which the unhusked rice was col¬ 
lected k known as Jfcrcftan. On it the Pulhi spears the pig 
at the opya f or among the Northern LhotftS just outside the 
village fence. The stomach is eaten there by the Pulhi and 
the old men, and the rest of tho meat divided up and dis¬ 
tributed d those who gave most rice naturally getting most 
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pork. The pig must not bo singed to get the hair off or tho 
crops will fail. From the day when the un husked rice is 
collected to kichan nothing must be killed or sold in the 
village, and no meat from a tiger s kill must be brought 
in. The day after kiehau is called remphi or tuieit inshuk. 
On it animals and fowls may be killed and the day is given 
up to feasting, tho working companies especially who have 
worked together during the year holding little feasts to 
which they have all subscribed, or visiting the houses of tho 
different members. Next day emiing is observed. On it 
tho ornaments and all erections on graves are thrown away. 1 
So rice may be cut after this " gonna.” Tukti emung being 
intimately connected with tho dead, it is chosen as a time 
for taking omens which will show who is to die in the 
course of the year. Tho night before the boys of the 
champo sprinkle ashes carefully round the entrance to their 
sleeping-rooms. These are examined for tracks very early 
in the morning before anyone has gone out. Should a track 
bo found fitting tho foot of any of the boys it is believed 
that that boy’s omon has gone to the Land of the Dead, and 
that he will assuredly follow it before the next Tuku ertiung 
comes round. 

Ceremonial jor Rain. 

The rainfall in the Naga Hills is usually adequate. 
Nevertheless various rain-compelling ceremonies are prac¬ 
tised, most of them of n very simple nature. The usual one 
resembles that in vogue among the Sernas. A gibbon’s head 
and a .small dead tserii fish, with its mouth kept open by a 
piece of stick, are pegged down to the bottom of the nearest 
stream. When enough rain has fallen the gibbon’s head is 
taken out, the iish being left in the water to rot. Another 
common method is to dig a little tunnel and pour in water at 

3 Tb" Kalyo- K' ngyu pre mtvc the bodks of the d'd in coffins ifl \hsit 
house* during the your, itod On a fixed day at the " 1 ^oniut 1 ' for sowing 
throw a way ulk tho eollcdt^ during lh& year, together with tkir 

uoftiniS T belongings etc. The bodies, however, broken up Sret find 
the bones cotlcctdd out of the ns and put Lit an earthen pot and knpl 
tlse haek of tlia gnmiry^ whet 1 * they tut? left to di^ompoao of tidmMlm 
—J. IL H. 
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one end and let it run out at the other. In Akuk a stick is 
rattled about to imitate the sound of rain in the hole to which 
Deohmg tied up his mi than,water being pouted in meanwhile. 
Sometimes children go about with 4i chungas 1T of water and 
spray it from their mouths over passers-by and each other, 
Niroyo, Wok ha and their neighbours fell a tree across the 
path leading from the village to the Road of the Dead. All 
then go home holding leaves over their beads and saying 
that it is raining. To increase the flow of the village spring 
in times of drought someone goes down at night to the 
Doyang, and leaving an offering of four little bundles of meat 
and an egg on the bank* brings up a little water in a 
M chunga ” and pours it into the village supply. 


Individual Ceremonies. 

Many of the ceremonies performed by individuals, such The 
as those connected with agriculture* have been described 
under their respective headings. Three main classes may* ny, 
however* be considered here, namely, those performed regu¬ 
larly for the general welfare of the household, those which are 
connected with illness, and those social fc ' gennas on which 
the status of the individual Xhota depends. 

A “ genua 111 called Patsckam {“ present to the Poteoa ") 
is performed cveiy year, or oftener in ease of sickness, Tho 
tegular time for it is just before the new M jhums ” arc cut. 

The master of the house kills a small pig of either sex inside 
the house. He then mixes AL mndhu ++ and a few blades of 
rice which have sprung up in his granary among the damp 
grain, and ties them in a leaf which he affixes to one of tho 
centre-posts of the house. Then of the pig which has been 
killed he cooks sixty small pieces, which he wraps up in a 
yulso leaf and holds up near the centre-post, with the prayer 
that there may be no smkncss or misfortune in the house. 

The bundle is then put In the basket or Ji chunga M in which 
the day's supply of rice Is kept. Then two leaves containing 
six pieces of meat each and two leaves containing four pieces 
of meat each are prepared for the dreamer (huhung) whom the 
performer of the rite patronizes. The dreamer must come 
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and fetch them himself in the evening. When be goes out 
the door is abut hurriedly after him lest the good genius of 
the house (oHsi tying*}) should escape. None of the flesh of 
the pig may bo eaten that night, during which the husband 
must sleep apart from his wife. Ill the morning the dreamer 
comes to report what visions he has bad and counts tho 
pieces of meat in the rice bin. If the full number is found 
and the leaf is wet with congealed moisture all is well. A 
reduction in the number of pieces foretells evil, it is 
regarded as particularly fortunate if a little rice is found 
mixed with tho meat. This is regarded as a gift from the 
dead and ensures good crops. Anyone may see the sacrifice 
of the pig, but were anyone to steal and cat a piece of meat 
his month would become deformed. 

The story goes that the evil spirit Khyitham, when shut 
up in a hole in the earth by Rankhnnda, exacted a promise 
that he should be appeased bj- a yearly sacrifice. In fulfil¬ 
ment of this the LI iota householder, year by year just before 
the Thmicn, “ geiwia,” kills a small boar in his house and 
put* into a carrying basket twenty-three little pieces of 
the meat, a handful of rice husks, an egg, a handful of toiled 
rice and a ** chungn " of pita madhu.’ 1 The ceremony 
is performed in the Ihitrhtii room, by an old man who has 
done no ‘'gemma,” called In for the purpose. Holding a 
“ ebungu ” of ** saka ruttdhu ” in his hand he prays for the 
welfare of the household, and after spilling a little on the 
ground drinks, He then pounds up some ginger, the usual 
magical disinfectant, in a leaf and pours a little ” pita 
madhu ” over it. While he is doing this members of tho 
family scrape all their daos and spears one against the other. 
Then the old man, addressing Khyuhatii, says, “ Wo have 
given you nil the things in this house. Do not harm any¬ 
one,’' and as he speaks sprinkles a little of the ginger and 
“ pita madhu ” about the room, laying what is left in a 
leaf at the foot of tho main post of the house, that is to sav 
the post between the Ihurhvi and the mpongki. This done he 
takes up a brand from the hearth and the carrying basket 
containing the twenty-three pieces of pork and other things, 
and goes out of tho house, calling on all evil spirits to follow 
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him. As he goes the household throw after him wishes and 
burning brands, another powerful type of magical dis¬ 
infectant , and shutting the door quickly beep it closed lor 
a few minutes. The old mao goes into the jungle just 
outside the village fence and there lights a small fire and 
spills a little “ pita madlitt " on the ground. Setting the 
egg up on end he puls on each side of it a little heap of rice 
husks on a leaf, six little sticks, six little pieces of ginger, 
and six scraps of meat. Tho 11 chunga " which held the 

pita rnadhu 11 is by this time empty* This he splits 
with his duo and watches how the two halves fall. If both 
fall inside up or outside up the omen is good, but if one 
falls one way and one the other it is bad. Thu two halves 
are then laid on either side of the egg. and the old man 
having eaten the rest of the rice and meat goes straight to 
Ills house. He must not enter the house where the ceremony 
was performed again that evening. In the morning he 
goes back to return the carrying basket and receives a 
small handful of rice as his fee. 

Ceremonies for Illness. 

A Lb ota when sick usually attributes his illness to the 
malice of an evil spirit (tmndhramo), who has either introduced 
some foreign matter, such as hair or a little stone, into his 
body or has caused his soul (omon) to desert him at a certain 
place. In any case a rateera has to be called in, who can see 
and " extract M any foreign body which may bo the cause 
of the trouble, or cal'! sav at what spot Ids soul left him and 
is likely to he lurking. To enable the man to regain his 
soul a soul-caller (mofttsat) is required, who must be an old 
man who has done no social 0 gennas.” M it is on his own 
land that the jmn ? a soul lias left him a dog must be 
sacrificed. The montmi and tho sick man, if ho bo well 
enough, go down to the spot indicated by the rate# t. If 
the sick man be too ill, as is often the case, a near relation 
goes, who may be either a man or a woman among the 
Southern Lhotas, but must be a man among the Northern 
Lhotas. On arrival at the spot the monimi Lights a fire* 
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and killing the dog by knocking it on the head T singe* it 
and cuts it up. On his right the moritrni put* ten pieces of 
meat and ten pieces of ginger on two leaves, and nine pieces 
of meat and nine pieces of ginger on two leaves on hb left. 
The paws, ears and nose are cooked in a pot which has been 
specially brought for the purpose, and left there in the pot. 
The rest of the meat is the montmi's perquisite. Ho goes 
back to the village, repeatedly calling the sick man's soul by 
the man's name to follow him. 

When the mlti&i says that it. was at some place in the 
jungle or on the village path that the patient's soul left him 
and is being kept away by a (sandhramo, an interesting 
ceremony with a scapegoat chicken is performed. The 
monism and a relation of the patient go to the spot where 
the soul is said to he* taking with them a carrying basket 
containing two tL diungas of Ir mad hu, 1,4 sixty pieces of 
plantain stem blackened with soot., twelve pieces of burnt 
wood, sixty little bits of pork* a small chicken, a cowrie* 
some ginger, some taro, some heads of a species of wild 
mint called rarakham , which is believed to be an infallible 
antidote against evil spirits, and a burning brand. Through¬ 
out the ceremony the patient's relation is a mere spectator. 
Assuming that the genua * + is being performed on a path, 
as is usually the case, for the patient was probably travelling 
along a path when the Uundhramo took possession of his 
soul, the monhai places equal portions of the ginger, 
rtjrtikhajn, meat, plantain stalk, burnt wood and taro 
on either side of the path. This he does sitting facing aw r ay 
from the village to which the patient belongs. He pours 
the ** madhu ” from the smaller of the tw r o 11 ehungas ” 
onto the ground, and lays the empty +l ehungn ’■ down with 
its base towards the village. The carrying basket is split 
in half, and half put on cither side of the path. The 
i nonimi ne^v drinks the Contents! of the large “ chunga/* 
and splitting it with his dao lays his dao on the ground with 
the blade away from him. Then six times if the patient is 
a man, or five limes if die is a woman, ho drops the two 
halves of the split " chnuga M together onto hii dao, asking 
each time, h_ Will he live or die? ,p If both halves come to 
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rest on the same side of the duo the illness will be a long one. 
If cine falls on one side and ono on the other the patient will 
either die or get well soon, Next having tied the chicken's 
wings together over its back and fastened a cowrie onto its 
leg, he tosses it up and catches it six times for a man and 
five times for a woman, and undoing its wings lets it go into 
the jungle. He then takes his spear and jabs the butt into 
the ground a number of times, in order that the ttaudhmmQ 
may think that a large number of men have come to call 
hack the sick man * soul and sc be more ready to let it go. 
Finally, lie calls out the name of the patient eight times, 
and says, 11 O ho and so. We have let a chicken go for you. 
Come back, come back/' On his way back to the village 
he must keep on calling the sick man by name, and on 
arrival at the patient's house he says, " I have called so 
and so. Hus he come ? ” and one of the inmates will 
answer, 11 lie has come/" The mouteai's fee for this ceremony 
is a small basket of rice. This account is of the ceremony 
as performed by the Northern Lhotas. The only difference 
the Southern Lhotas make is that instead of sixty pieces 
of pork they take down either a crab or a jungle rat or 
squirrel, which they laboriously divide up into sixty tiny 
pieces. The reason for this is that they regard it as essential 
that a whole aiumul, however small, should be offered- 
This employment of a scapegoat chicken is common to 
Lhotas, Aos, Sernas, Changs and probably most Xaga 
tribes. 

If a mail bo only slightly Indisposed on his return from a 
journey the ratmn will tell him that a t*andhramo is 
detaining his soul at such and such a place on the path 
along which he came—always a spot conveniently near the 
village—and that an offering of eggs is all t hat U required. 
The sick man will then cither go with a m an feu i OT alone to 
the place. There the monfsai, or the patient if he goes 
abac, puts on either side of the path a big leaf and an egg 1 
and on the leaf taro, ginger, boiled rice, burnt wood and 
cotton, chilies. or whatever he may have been carrying 
when his soul was enticed away. Ho then goes home, 
calling his soul in the ordinary way. The cheapness of this 
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met had of regaining his soul appeals to the Lbota, who 
performs the ceremony on the least provocation. In case* 
of long illness more persuasion is required to induce the son! 
to return, A meal is prepared in tho ho use. great care being 
taken that no at ranger touches it, and put wrapped up in 
leaves in a carrying basket with a new cloth and the 
patient's ornaments. This is taken to the moHtxai*# house, 
who that night meets the patient’s soul in his dreams and 
trie* to persuade it to return by pointing out that food and 
new clothes and ornaments are alt ready for it if only it will 
come back. II it cannot be persuaded to return by these 
inducements the patient is doomed* 

A person suffering from intermittent fever or some 
similar slight ailment gets rid of it as follows. He gets up 
from his seat in his house and puts any bits of rubbish, such 
as sticks or leaves, into an old carrying-basket. Taking up 
this load he says aloud, “ X am going out to get some things/' 
Having reached the outskirts of the village he hangs his 
load on a hush and says, + * Watch this; I am coming back 
very soon / 1 He then leaves the load with the illness 
watching it l as he thinks P and returns to his house 
by another path, Sernas practise a similar custom for 
ophthalmia. 

The Social ** Qennas. 1 * 

There remain to be described the social s: genitas/’ which 
play such an enormously important part in Lhota life. 
Beginning from the first small il genim t+ they increase in 
costliness and importance till the ceremony at which two 
stone* are dragged is reached* Almost every one of them 
entities the doer to wear a distinctive doth. The wealth 
and consequently the importance of a man is gauged by the 
number of these social “ gennas 1T ho has done* for the 
Lhota, like all Nagas and members of not a few other races, 
is a great respecter of wealth. It is therefore the ambition 
of every man to perform the full series if he possibly cam 
At tho first stone-dragging ceremony one stone i b dragged, 
and at the second, third and so on two stones are drugged 
There is a limit to the number of times the stone dragging 
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ceremony may be done, which varies in different villages, 
but fc m rarely reached that it practically exists only in 
theory. The only man the writer has ever come across 
who has reached the limit is Wonch&mo of Fangti, who has 
dragged twenty-five stones. The only course open to him 
now if he wishes to do any more social i+ gennas 15 is to 
l ' become a boy again ” aniL sleep in the champo and begin 
the whole scries again from WozUfatia, the first small 
i+ genna.” This he docs not propose to do. Though cases 
have been known in the past of men reaching the limit, there 
is no tradition of anyone who began the scries again . 1 The 
“ gennaa pp are public feasts which the whole village attends, 
but the man who proposes to do one must never announce 
his intention beforehand except in a whisper to his nearest 
friend and the necessary religious officials. This custom is 
strictly adhered to. Even a Lhota in Government employ¬ 
ment who wishes to go to his village to perform a social 
'* genua ,p will never say when he applies for leave what ho 
wants it for. Were a man to announce that he was going 
to do one of these ceremonies and then not be able to do so 
it would, it is believed, entail a serious illness or some other 
misfortune. 

For the ceremonies where a mi than is sacrificed a black 
hybrid at black bull may be substituted but the substitute is 
invariably spoken of as a nnth&n. The following defects 1 
make an animal unfit for sacrifice—a hole in the horn, one 
horn deformed or shorter than the other, one horn missing, 
teeth missing or broken, white marks on the body, while 
on the tail or forehead (though an animal with w hite both 
on the tail and forehead may be sacrificed), deformed hoof 
and white on the leg unless all four legs are white. It is 

1 Formally it wa* tIra r^tam for a rtinn who Jifld performed the whoJo 
aeri-pa to giv& A lined IohhU to which ovun bird* ftod b<sasLH Woffl iftviled. 
Rico raid food wow scattered Oft Ole pro tint! for the village pigaAlid flhickotiS, 
Aiid el flppoiid flhajL 1 of moot and rifio wari taken down I4» the perfontiPr d 
fii [da and luft ihrro for the cn>^, There i* no wtw Alive now w ho Iim 
ctispenBcd hospitality Oft this* lAvinh acLLte. 

* Among firtdolectB wllioh disqualify a million in the view ot Ao Xh^eui 
ts nfty dofwl- in the po^iticin, etc.* of Ci# whorls ol hair Oil the ifnittlM i 
throat and muzzle, about which th& Am arc very pa^tiemltu-.—J. II. H. 
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believed that were a man to sacrifice an animal with one of 
these defects lie would almost certainly die* Under no 
circumstances may the flesh of an animal which has been 
sacrificed be eaten either by the saorifioer or any of hia house¬ 
hold* It is believed that anyone who broke this rule would 
go nuuL There is a man in Pangti who is supposed to have 
become insane for this reason. Whatever may be the real 
cause he is certainly afflicted with madness* and of a kind 
particularly obnoxious to the writer, for it takes the form 
of making interminable complaints about imaginary wrongs. 
Again in Humtso the writer came across a case in w hich a 
woman tried to poison her husband by scraping shavings 
off the bonis of a mi than he had sacrificed and mixing them 
with his " madhu.” 

Like all social xc gennas ” the first one, IVoztitanu, is 
usually performed in the cold weather when there k a 
certain amount of leisure from work in the fields. It is 
a very simple affair which m often performed by a man 
before marriage. He invites all the men of his clan in 
the village who have done ITosiifuiin* and kills a bull of 
any colour behind the holism This is divided up among 
the guests and much '* madhn ” handed round. Little 
presents of meat, too, would ordinarily be sent to follow - 
clansmen in neighbouring villages. Next day the man 
who has done the “ genua ” must not give a drink of 
" madhn * T to a man of another village. The head of the 
bull sacrificed on this occasion is not kept.. The man who 
perforins this iJ gonna ” is entitled to wear the cloth called 
phangdmp, 

I he second social “ gonna*” Shifting f or, as the Southern 
Lhotaa call it, II oiiiyua t is a much more elaborate business 
and is usually not performed till after marriage. A big pig 
and a bull of any colour are bought and “ madhu ” is pre¬ 
pared and kept in the middle room. From the time the 
11 madhu M is made till the end of the “ genua " the man 
doing the '"gonna must not eat moat from the kill of a 
tiger or leopard or other animal. When all is ready ho calls a 
Wotchung to his house, gives him a £= chunga " of “rohi 
madhu 5± and formally announces to him that he proposes 
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to do the jS 'hisftang u genua.” The Wokchmg thereupon 
offers a prayer for the performers welfare, and after pouring 
a little of the “ madhu " on to the floor drinks the rest 
and departs. Then the husbands of women of the sacrifleer's 
clan go into the jungle and fields and bring yutso leaves 
and plantain leaves lor cups for the next day's ceremony. 
Next day the same men kill the pig and the hull in front of 
the performer's house, the bull by cutting the skin over 
the heart and then pushing a sharpened stick homo, and the 
pig with a blow of a stick on the back of the head. In 
** the good old days ” before the Hi Ik were administered 
the bull was beaten to death as slowly as possible— h ‘ great 
fun/* as old men often say with a sigh. The two WokcfatHtf# 
and two 'Nckuioa are in attendance, and the latter lay 
oat six email pebbles in the form of miniature hearths in 
the ffipongkij a piece of ceremonial for which the Lhotas 
can give no reason* The meat is then all divided up, and 
the WckchuTigs and 'Nchuhas first go into the house and 
cook and eat a little of the meat* Then the guests go in 
and feast. For this day they are mostly the husbands of 
women of the sacrificed clan, with a sprinkling of blood 
relations and senior men. At night, after much singing of 
songs In which good wishes for the saerifleer are expressed, 
the guests disperse and the 'Nchnko# throw away the six 
small pebbles. Next day about midday two small pip 
provided by the sacrificer are speared by the Woh&ungs 
outside the house. The hindquarters of one are the per¬ 
quisite of the parents of the sacrifice's wife. The rest of 
the meat is eaten in the evening* when all men of the 
sacrificerk clan in the village who have done the Shuhnng 
M genna pp collect round a fire outside his house and sing 
and drink his “ madhu.” The WoJcchungs and 'Nehnkott 
each hold a cock and sing songs in which the good fortune 
of the sacrificer is desired. The cock.* arc then killed 
and the meat divided among the guests. The rest of 
tho evening and most of the night is given up to singing 
and drinking, tho old men especially getting happier and 
happier and more and more boastful of the deeds of their 
youth. 
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The third social “ gcnna M is called Eiha, Nowadays 
the tendency is to combine it with the fourth social “ gcnna ” 
at which a mithan is killed, or even omit it altogether. 
The procedure is much the same as that of the Shwhung 
" gcnna , 11 except that HunltsG t Chami t Kikung, Pa thong 
and Xguli clans claim that they alone have the right to 
sacrifice a bull, other clans being content with pigs. The 
performance of this t4 genna ” confers the right of wearing 
the cloth called etha&U. 

After Etha and all subsequent social u gcxm&s " a cere¬ 
mony called OEOni-wotUa is performed at the granary of the 
man who has done the sacrifice. The two HoAr^N rtg* 
sacrifice two pigs outside the granary, and kill two fowls 
by knocking their heads against the door* The meat is 
then divided up and the fowls' feather are lied to bamboos 
outside the granary as a sign that the ceremony has been 
performed there. 

The fourth social M genna " is that at which a mithan 
is killed [Tgiroteonta}. The man who proposes to perform 
this “genua ' 1 tells the two WokchungA of his intention. 
The Wokchungs tell the husbands of married women born 
in the saeri fleer's elan, and they (the husbands) in turn 
give public notice in the village and are called Walfomg 
(“ announcers T '}. Rice is pounded, with much singing, and 
iL madhu ” prepared. On the day of the sacrifice tho 
mithan, which must be a bull without blemish, is tied up 
in front of the tuicrificer’s house, with its horns docked 
with reziiyo leaves, Jt is given a drink of water and allowed 
to lick salt out of the hand of the sacrificers wife. The 
Wckihung touches it on the head with a stick and recites 
dranda* It is thrown, and a spear thrust info its heart 
by an old mam not necessarily of the sacrifice's clan, who 
jit once runs away while all present pelt him with lumps 
of earth. After the mithan Is dead its nose is pierced by 
the TFbicfttttf# and a string of kuro bark passed through 
and tied to a post in front of the house. The man per¬ 
forming the " gcnna ” then takes his dao lu hb left hand 
and draws it across the flanks and neck of the animal as 
if he were cutting up the meat. He then cuts the string 
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and walks widdershina round the mithan up to the door of 
hh house, which he enters after washing his hands and 
his daa The meat is divided up as follows: the chest to 
the elan of the performer of the sacrifice, the hindquarters 
to his wife's dan, the fore legs to the husbands of women 
of his clan the meat of the head to the Wot/iang#* 

the tongue to the man who helped to buy the mithan, 
and the lower part of the stomach to the old man who 
killed it. The performer must on 110 account eat any of 
this meat. Probably he will avoid mithan meat altogether 
for a year, in ease an enemy should give him some of his 
own mithan to eat. The skull and horns must be kept 
in the “ mar ting ” till the sacrificcr lias dragged a stone, 
when he is allowed to put them up in hi* house. 

Before the ceremonies 1 Ijegin a man who proposes to stone* 
drag a stone must build a little shed at the back of bin 
house called emungr&ngki t in which he and the whole house¬ 
hold must sleep till the ceremonies are finished. All being 
prepared and a stone selected, two JFetfAct/iptf announce the 
date of the ceremony on behalf of the performer, who must 
allow no strangers from other villages to enter his hauAC P 
and must remain chaste from the time the stone is dug out 
of the ground till the completion of the ceremonies. On 
the appointed night rice is pounded in front of hU house 
with much singing and %4 madhu ss made after daybreak. 
(Here and throughout, most of the work is done by the 
ccJia ?j fi/oi h L c. husbands of women whom the performer 
calls “ sister ”) r The 4i madhu tT is put in baskets to fer¬ 
ment and a bunch of green stuff called sofoMmm ( fi madhu- 
forbidding ”) put over the door . 2 On the fourth clay 
after this tiie performer must feed the Wokchunga and 

1 The cQtrcnioi)]^ described below are those performed m Fongti. 

Tho detalh vary considerably from YiliajjH to 

* All pot up green Stuff over thotr doom when obttfh'ing house¬ 

hold + ‘ goruuHL," apparently oh a tsi^nnl lo stmngarB not lo iiU#rftre T Thera 
may be aoEut other idea beneath it. A Lhftla who pOSM tho corpse of 
u man who haa mot with a violent end wav» A hit of grewI stuff to and 
fro across his face. Mr. Mills tella me that thij U to ward off the evil 
fate (m/c-t) whiull Jiflfl attached to tha dead mao and may infect the pn-.*?r- 
by. Nyvk (Wtfisibly «*■ Angnrni r&pfu (v. TAe injpmi Fart IV,),— 

J* H. H- 
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their assistants in his house, receiving their blessing in 
return. Tile nest day a path h cleared lor the stone* the 
workers being feasted on a large pig. On the following 
day tin old man called Lungchakdhro kills a little chicken 
in front of the house by cutting its throat with a sharp 
piece of bamboo, and prays that the stone may be carried 
up safely and unbroken, The chicken is thrown away. 
Then the Wokchung kills a small pig which is cooked by 
the performer's ethantyai k his wi pongki. Every man is 
given a piece. The older men eat thoir portions, but tho 
younger men only touch theirs and throw them down, for 
it is believed that they would become weak and unable to 
lift the stonft were they to cat this meat. Then all the men 
of the village, both those of the performer's clan and hia 
tth<tntyoi t go down to the stone* which may be as far as 
two miles ft way* and make a frame of bamboo* on which 
it is put and bound with cane and creepers. When all is 
ready the two WoCRangs sprinkle a mixture of “ rohi niadhu,” 
saka rnadhu and ratal-ham in all directions and make ft 
pretence of lifting the stone* These preliminaries over, all 
take up the frame and carry * the atone with much ho-hoing 
nnrl grunting up to ft place on the path called zUctenptTi 
( dl stone'discussing-place }. There they are met by a pro¬ 
cession of men in full dancing dress* consisting of all men 
of the draggere clan who have dragged stones before* the 
rear being brought up by the performer himself, followed 
by two men called Em and Yu 6 o 3 Em being tho last man 
of the same clan who dragged a stone before the present 
puller* and 1 uva the last dragger before E^o of the same 
clan. The performer himself carries an axe wrapped in 
ytifm leaves, an egg and a chicken. After the inevitable 
interval for eating, drinking and talking the senior Wokckung 
holds the chicken in his hand and utters prayer for the 
prosperity of the village in general and especially for that 
of the performer and his wife. He cuts the chicken's throat 
with a sharp piece of bamboo and places it with the egg 


* Thn Northern Lholaa carry th* stake, hut ihc Southern Lhota* dm* 
it up or. a rough ■*«%* of a forked branch, branch* 
WfMSiedly Eaid m front of it to Oct as rollers. 




rkiXntytJ, n, Hutton.] 
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in front of the atone. The two Wokchn^gA and the per¬ 
former then all hold the axe together and make eight cuts 
to the right and eight to the left, as if clearing a way in 
front of the stone. The stone is then carried up to the 
village and laid in front of the performer’s house. The 
evening is spent in feasting and singing. The performer 
supplies a bull, which is killed and divided up. The entrails 
are cooked and eaten by the carriers on the spot. The head 
goes to the performer and the meat is distributed to all 
except the performer and his elan and household. The 
song^ sung are called orrileya enemy-songs M )* and detail 
the heads taken from every hostile village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood The next day the Wokcbn?^ show the exact 
place where the stone b to ho set up and a hole is dug. 
AH chant a prayer for the good fortune of the performer, 
holding in their hands curious cup* of “ madhu ** made of 
folded plantain leaves ornamented with long horns of 
rezuifo leaves, similar to the cups used by the Acts at their 
big sacrifices. Two boars are then killed and cooked and 
eaten + A procession now emerges from the performer's 
house consisting of two old women followed by the per¬ 
former 1 # wife wearing her chamixii cloth for the first time, 
and another old woman. All four must wear their cloths 
hound round them under the armpits and not over the 
shoulders. The four ivomen walk round the hole, which 
they approach from the side opposite to the Road of the 
Uead T Each one waves her foot over flic hole as she passes. 
They then wash their faces and hands and re-enter the 
house. The stone is now tipped into the hole* set up and 
covered with mate, and the rest of the day spent in feasting 
and gaiety. lu the morning the mats are removed and the 
ceremony is at an end. Among the Southern Lhotas three 
days elapse between that on which the stone is dragged into 
the village and that on which it is set up. During these 
three days the dmggcr b genua." He must not speak 
to strangers or eat any unclean meat , 1 

1 Mr. c. R PflWMsy talk ftm ihnt thfr stone* Jiet up at Pdrabve/s gmvn 
(On the Bam& rid^a m Cfcumgaung mid Rolling but to tliO south at them, 
n longdcwrl^ vilEugp iitoj beara a iwgh incision bolfoved hy the local 
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Occasionally big forked posts (f^ongzu) t ten or twelve 
feet high , 1 arc put up instead of stones to commemorate a 
niitlum sacrifice. The usual reason is that suitable stone 
U not available, but the Nyimahamo kindred of the Othui 
clan in Yekhum are a unique example of a kindred which 
ia forbidden to set up stones and must always set up posts 
instead. The reason given is pimply that they have never 
been allowed to have anything to do with the village oha m 
The kindred came from Yemkha on the Serna border asid 
may represent an immigration of Semas who still retain 
their own customs, but there h no tradition to that effect* 


Birth* 

In addition to the articles of food which women arc for¬ 
bidden to eat at alt times, there arc certain other tilings 
which are prohibited during pregnancy. Neither the 
woman nor her husband may eat tortoise or pangolin,- 
indeed she must not even touch a tortoise, and her husband> 
though he may touch one, may not bring one into the house 
or allow anyone else to do so- The wife may not eat bear s 
meat or the kill of any wild animal, and if her husband eats 
any of these things he must sleep apart from her the follow- 

Lihotn-i, urho grpatly ehnrLih Ppiubva's memory* to rpprrtctlt the bottlbLU 
feather# bo 1 ummL to wear. The Incision ui in the form of Oil OTC* the com r a£ 
airfr* upmoat T with sis lines proceeding from it like my*. I have onco 
ieen a stone omamnnted with dnsignA in fat; the villilj^ wtLE h ttfl fat 

ah I remember, OiMigSUngr—J, H. H. 

1 These Y-shaped used m nn emblem of p«flpdty by the 

GaroB r Nfiknl R^ng-md*. $angl*ma k $$mm, and by the IlurikLp clan of 
Thndo and were clearly u&od by the Kubirl kmgf* of Dimipur, 

who have Ir-ft thorn in si one instead ot wood At nimnfmr. Originally 
they doubtless represent Iho female orj’nn of generation, lit which captivity 
they are still iwuk uu) ewried in Kohlma village at tfre Lm* " gcntm F u 
and, preceded by an emblem of the male organ, are draggiod through the 
village by chute Iwys- Kahima. however, aocma to be tho only geniiino 
Anj^ami Village which either use* thfl Y^hapod pout or perform* tho 
Li*ii M gHDK M in Lhia way. Foasihly the Y-shaped pool is to be definitely 
coanccied with the Bodo Immigration into Amucu — -J. H. IL 

i Lhot&s believe that a man who kill* a pangolin will dio if a ftcefo 
foils from th& skin, of the animal- Hie Phams of Hukpnng have the 
some >■ EL Hj 
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mg nights It b most important that neither the husband 
nor the wife should kill a snake during this time. Were they 
to do so the expected child would have a tremulous tongue. 
Some pregnant women even object to a snake being killed 
in their presence. It is also forbidden to an expectant 
mother to cut her hair. Any halm which fall out are care- 
fully collected and twisted into the hair-band* At the time 
of delivery the woman lies on her side ami i.s attended to by 
an old midwife called O^hangtesi (“ thrower-a way of after¬ 
birth ”) s The husband and female relations may remain 
present. The household goods are only put outside when 
delivery is delayed. In cases of very painful birth the 
father either makes fire with a fire-stick and fumigates the 
woman, or exchanges drinks of hot “ rohi madliu * p with 
her. Occasionally the lather spits on his fingers and puts 
a little of his saliva on the woman’s stomach. Tins is 
regarded as an infallible remedy in eases of difficult delivery, 1 
Tbe 0$h@ nges&it the moment the child is born, calk it by 
some name other than that which is to be its real name, 
in order that the evil spirits (tmndhramo) w ho are listening 
at the door may be deceived and go away, thinking they 
are in possession of the real immg, which h not given till 
six days later in the ease of a boy and five days later in the 
case of a girl. The name finally chosen is invariably one 
which lias been borne by a member of the clan before. 
The false name having been given, the Qshangeasi washes 
the child and puts a little boiled rice into its mouth. The 
navel string is put into a ls chimga " and carefully kept by 
the parents in their house. If it wore thrown away and 
eaten by a dog or pig or otherwise destroyed the child 
would die. The 0$hange&#i wraps up the afterbirth in 
hits of rag and dampen (w r ild lemon) leaves in the ease of 
a boy and mickem leaves in the case of a girl, and putting 

3 Lhafn women CTi&Juiig for rtn easy deli Tory in childbirth catch the lin 
amnd lizard called thafnrfmm, probably belonging to the sklnk family, 
having a vely smooth an tl glossy ail rfftcc la its arnica, and of active bn Ini a, 
and rub it round their navel and abdomen, eayintf, “Let my child bo 
tilfppery like you, nnd come without difficulty." Then they let it go 
again.—J. H. H r The Hcjn Xrtdiatuf of Arizona Ufta a WMtul skin for the 
same purpose (c L Mutt, July 11121, p. UK>). 

I* 
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it in a little basket hangs it up on a michem tree, a tree 
with white flowers, well out of the way of dogs and pigs h 
who would cause the death or serious illness of the child 
if they ate it. There is one such tree on the out-skirts of 
every “ khel T? which is used for afterbirths, 1 

For the next six days In the ease of a boy, or live days 
in the case of a girl, the parents must not speak to any 
strangers,. nor may any strangers come to the housed 
Freshly killed meat too must not he brought into the 
house. For these days the child is regarded as in a sense 
still in the process of being born. The custom until recently 
was to regard a mother who died during this time as having 
died in childbirth* 5 and abandon the house and all its 
contents* At the end of live or six days as the case may 
be the ceremony of first carrying the child is performed. 
Into the hands of a son the father puts a miniature i£ roadlru 
ehunga tJ and wooden dao and says, Ji If I go on the war- 
path, if I go hunting, if I go fishing, I will take you with 
me. Grow up a strong, famous man.” Ho then places 
tho child for a moment in a carrying doth on the back 
of the first +h carrier u (A'ffaTotTwcfuaifl), who must be a boy 
for a male child and a girl for a female child, but may be 
of any clan. For a daughter the father puts into her hands 
a miniature weaving sword and belt and eays, 44 If 1 go to 
the fields* if I go to pick leaves in the jungle, I will take 
you with roe. Grow up quickly and be strong. 1 * She in 
then given to the ^gctromuchuwg to carry for a minute* 
For the rest of that day the Ngaromuchung must avoid going 
down the path by which the spirits of the dead leave the 
village, in case he or she should unwittingly carry the 
child's soul (mnor*} with her. After the child has been 
carried by the Ngaromuctiung the lobes of the child's care 
arc pierced with a sharp bamboo needle. The QtiMng&s&i 

1 AngBmta FUlri a^HLan l>n ty the afterbirth. The Khrutis hnnsr it up in 
tmsa-^J. H, H. 

* A simitar taboo exists among thr Gart*; cf. Major A. Pltyfftif. 
Tb* Garoi* p. 

* Tito Skim and Angsanif still do, I think, but Lhvy do not abandon 
the hoiitff.—J. H, 
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usually docs this, but if she is old and her hand unsteady 
the father drives the needle through at the place indicated 
by her. A little plug of cotton wool U put in to prevent 
the hole dosing up. 

Boyd arc suckled for three years as a rule anil girls for 
two, but ft little " grown ups' ” food is given from a very 
early age. Bat’s-fiesE soup is considered to bo a good 
tonic for a child whom its mother cannot suckle properly 
for anv reason. Within about a month of birth the child 
is given its first taste of meat. If possible bulbul is ghen, 
because this bird twitters so much that by eating it a child 
will soon learn how to talk. Substitutes arc a small fish called 
iigoletop, or a species of cuekoo called liyosan^ii, which is 
said to be able to imitate the call of all birds and animals. 

As soon as the mother is well enough to take the child 
out of the house she cuts off a little of its hair and either 
throws it away or wraps it in a leal and keeps it* Iho 
heads of little boys arc shaved except for ft little piece on 
the crown, which is gradually allowed to increase until b> 
thy timo he caji run about his coiffure La like that of a grow u 
man, Little girk have the whole of their head* shaved till 
they begin to wear a skirt, which is generally when they 
are five or six years old. It is then allowed to grow, begin¬ 
ning in the spring, “ so that it grows with the jungle, as 
one informant expressed it to the writer* 


M a triage 

Girls usually many between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen* and hoys between seventeen and twenty-two. 
The ceremonies are intricate and differ in the northern 
and southern sections of the tribe. Among the Northern 
Lhotas the customary procedure is as follows. A man 
having decided that he wishes to marry a certain girl, he 
tolls his parents, and either his mother or some elderly 
female relation goes and sounds the girls parents. If they 
arc agreeable she goes again with a LL thungn of rohi 
madhu ” which they drink, but by so doing do not bind 
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themselves to give their daughter in marriage. The 
marriage-price is then discussed and settled by the two 
families, and the bridegroom gives the girl n rain-shield 
{phvehyo), a small carrying-basket {etjingkhuvgdro) and a 
dao handle. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily settled, at the next 
Pikvchak the Ceremony of t&oyuta (“ eating and drinking ”) 
takes place. The man takes a cock, which he has killed 
and cooked himself, and some “ nmdhu ” rice, and goes 
to the girl's parents’ house accompanied by un old man 
of his dan called //nnfeew, and another male relative, 
a sort of best man. The H an teen enters the house first, 
then the bridegroom and then the best man. They hand 
the “ madhit ” rice to the girl’s father, who in turn pro¬ 
duces some. The rice of the two families is mixed by the 
girl and a brew prepared from it which may be drunk by 
ail except the engaged couple. The bride and bridegroom 
eit side by side on the bed in the Ihnrhui, ami the Bantsen 
shunts opposite to them, holding in each hand a leaf con¬ 
taining sixteen tiny scraps of tlie cock which the bride¬ 
groom brought. He then swings his hands backwards 
and forwards eight times, praying that the couple, who 
by this ceremony arc made man and wife, will live long and 
happily together. From this time the bridegroom will work 
in his father-in-law's house for about a year. 3 It is for¬ 
bidden for him to have connection with his wife before 
tsoytita.- To do so would, it is believed, cause the marriage 
to be sterile. But he may sleep with her when working in 
her father’s house. When the fields have all been cut the 
bridegroom’s relations stack a quantity of wood in the 
jungle, and bring up one load each to the bride’s father s 
house, receiving a drink of “ madliu ” for their trouble. Four 
or five days later the ianteoa (“ road-making ”) ceremony 
lakes place. The husbands of women bum in the bride- 


* The name custom obtain, among the Knclmrb and other tribes of 
the Assam vnlloy.—J. H, H, 

■ Among tbo Aoh mid Konyiiba. on the other hum), the usual prarCico 

“ for “ >’^' Uh M chow " 03 >«• one of the girl, whnm favoum ho has 
in lhj± fcirtbst of enjoying* 
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groom’s clan and their wives fetch up all the wood which 
was left stacked in the jungle arul heap it up in front of 
his father-in-law’s house. The bridegroom kills a pig and 
gives about twelve pounds of meat to his father-in-law. 
That night in the latter’s house the Hantsen strangles a 
chicken and watches how the excreta fall. If any remains 
in the vent it is an evil omen indicating that the woman 
will die in childbirth. The llantstn examines the entrails 
also, and from them claims to bo able to say which will die 
first, whether the first child will be a boy or a girl, and so 
on. The chicken is then cooked by the ifflwfow and taken 
away as his perquisite. The married couple may watch, 
but'must never say afterwards what the omens revealed. 
Next day men of the bridegroom's clun distribute the wood 
heaped up in front of his father-in-law's house among uU 
members of the father-in-law’s clan, being rewarded with 
shares of the twelve pounds of pork. 

The bridegroom still continues to work in his father-in - 
law*’* house till the next Tnku comes round and the halom 
ceremony puts an end to his rather laborious honeymoon. 
For this the bridegroom builds a small house called kilhandro, 
and buys a big pig, which is speared through the heart with 
a sharp bamboo in front of his parents’ house by t lie husbands 
of women bom in his elan. It is taken to his futher in 
law’s house and there singed and cut up. The head goes 
to the bride’s father, who also shares with other members 
of his clan the left fore-and hind-quarters. The chest and 
right fore- and hind-legs are laid aside. The bride collects 
cotton from all married women of her dan, and gives them 
shores of meat from the chest in exchange. In the after¬ 
noon all women, married or unmarried, of her clan bring 
two bobbins of thread each and are regaled with “ matlhu ” 
in front of her father’s house, returning to their houses at 
nightfall. At night men of the bridegroom’s clan make 
preparations to escort the couple to their ktlfutuilfo, and 
collect and drink outside his father-in-law’s house, the bride 
and bridegroom meanwhile remaining inside, 1 he drinking 
over, they put some meat wrapped in leaves and a ehunga 
of “ mad ini " against the house and call out, “ Let them 
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come. Any further talking can be done to-morrow. Any 
further talking can be done the day after to-morrow. It in 
forbidden to come after cockcrow. If yon do not let them 
come noiv we will burn your house.” After they have been 
summoned in this way three or four times the procession 
emerges; first the wife of a man of the bridegroom's dau, 
then the bridegroom in full dress, followed by the bride 
wearing her loroesH (marriage doth) for the first time, with 
the wife of another man of the bridegroom's eian bring¬ 
ing up the rear. The first and last woman must not bo 
pregnant at the time. Before leaving the house the couple 
each take in their bunds a small piece of meat of the pig 
which was killed earlier in the day and two pieces of 
thread. I he husband waves his spear widdershins round 
the hearth before leaving the house, a ritual act of which 
t-ho meaning is not knowTi. They must both maintain, 
absolute silence from the time they take the meat and 
thread in their hands to the time the I lav tsen completes 
the ceremonies at the kdhavdTO > whither they are escorted 
by the bridegroom's male relations. Tour of these re¬ 
lations stay behind, and after asking the way to the 
kilhawtro —a more pretence, of course—pick up the right 
fore-and bind-legs of the pig and take them there, having 
let the bridal procession get well on its way first. The 
couple find the Ilantsen. waiting for them outside the kith- 
andro. He tabes the bridegroom’s spear from him, Jabs 
the butt into the ground and leaves it standing outside 
the house. The meat and thread he takes into the house, 
and having poured water over the couple's hands leads 
them in. Standing in front of him, the man to Hie right j 

and the woman to the left, they genuflect to him eight 
times. They may then speak and lie leaves them. The 
couple sleep in the kithandro that night, but sexual inter¬ 
course is forbidden, and two small boys of the bridegroom’s 
clan sleep with them, In the morning the imys go down 
to fetch water, talking loudly all the way, for'it would be 
a very bad omen were they to meet a squirrel or other wild 
animal on the way. During the day neither of the couple 
may go to the wife's father’s house. On the third day 
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they go with a present of roe&t, and are feasted there in 
return . 1 

Three or four days later the ceremonies are completed 
by the PonyimtMn (“ man-and-wife-magiemm ")* After a 
drink of “ rohi inadhu ” the couple go into the jungle alone 
and bring up a load of ytitso leaves and sixty-four small 
bamboo " ehung&s in eight equal bundles. All are cut 
on the slant except two in different bundled which are cut 
with a level rim and are called teungta. In each ,L chunga 
of the two bundles containing tsungia are put eight pieces 
of ehamhuk pith and eight pieces of shamburi pith. When 
this has been brought the two Ponyiral&en are called to the 
house. They are two old women* wives or widows of men 
whom the bridegroom cads apor&mo, and who have dragged 
a stone- These are given a full h< chunga r of LL rchi to 
drink and proceed to tie up little scraps of pork in ytxteo 
1 leaves. They make four parcels each containing four 
scraps of meat, fonr each containing six, four each contain¬ 
ing eight* four each containing ten, and finally two each 
containing thirty. These little parcels they put in a basket 
with a ,£ chunga 11 of “ rohi-" Then each throttles a cock 
and watches the position oi its legs w hen it dies, II the right 
leg is down and the left up the husband will die first. If 
the rigid b up and the left down the wife will die first. If 
the legs are crossed the couple will quarrel. I he exert 1 ta 
and entrails are also examined in the usual way* The 
husband then singes the cocks and cuts each in half slantwise, 
so that the head is in one half and the vent in the other. 
He puts yu&ft? leaves on the ground on his right and left- ansi 
puts tlm halves of two different cocks on each. These 
are wrapped in leaves and put in the load with the pork and 
“ tnadliu / 1 Then all wash their hands and the Pmtyimt&m 
put eight narrow strips of plantain leaf over each car of the 
bride and bridegroom t who sit down in front of them, the 
husband to the right and the wife to the left. The elder of 

1 A Eonifiwhac different &ceounl oF ft LhoUi wedding be given on J5. "4 

or Port I. of Oiy Assam Census Rupert, 1911- In spde of eanM inquiri** 

I liftVft been unable to find any LhoU who htia tiVQt beard nf tins mnrrmgs 
aung umil mock Gghr tli&re deacribtd* 
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the Ponylralstn next takes a small basket and puts into it a 
pair of pewter bracelets and waves it in front of the couple, 
while she mumbles a prayer that they may be happy and 
have many children. Only women know the right prayer, 
which Is mumbled purposely in order to prevent the husband 
hearing it properly. The prayer finishes with “ bohotio ” 
said eight times, the other Ponyiratsen. keeping count aloud. 
From the house the old women go to the Ponyiraiseatum 
{ ■ Powjimtse,! tree ') belonging to the «the],** taking with 
them the basket containing the parcels of pork and chicken 
and the *• rnadhu,” and four bundles of bamboo “ ebungns ” 
eight ytilso leaves without blemish, an egg, and two garments 
which have Iwen worn by the husband and wife respectively. 
The old women arc supposed to lead away with them all 
evil spirits. It is therefore considered very unlucky to 
meet them and their devilish train on their" way. When 
they leave the kitkandro the wife shuts the door quickly 
behind them in order to keep out evil spirits and keep in 
good. Arrived at the tree the elder Ponyiralsen divides the 
" chungas ‘ f into two equal heaps and puts the egg between 
them, with a pared containing thirty pieces of meat on each 
side. They then go to the younger Pottijiralsen's house, and 
having divided up the rest of the meat there the elder one 
goes home. That night the couple for whom the ceremony 
m being done must sleep apart, 

Nest day the Ponyirateen come again and take the omens 
in the same way, except that two hens are used instead of 
two cocks. After swinging the basket containing the 
bracelets and mumbling the charm, the elder Ponyimtsex 
lavs a bamboo mat on the ground outside the door on the 
side farthest away from the Road of the Dead. By the mat 
she lays the two worn garments which she took the day 
before, the husband’s to the right and the wife's to the left 
She srU at the right end of the mat, facing her assistant 
Po,ly, raise. , who sits at the left end, and rolls an egg along 
the mat. Omens are drawn from the direction in which 
the pointed end lies when it conies to rest. If it points 
towards a hostile village the husband will get heads if 
towards the plait* money, if towards the house rice It is 
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a very bad on^n if it points towards the Road of the 
The assistant Ponyiralsm rolls the egg back and the process 
is repeated eight times. A sickle is then slid along the mat 
eight limes and omens are taken from the direction of its 
(joint, Just as they were taken from the direction of the 
pointed end of the egg. When tilts is finished the elder 
Pan tjiraistH shakes the two cloths eight times each to get rid 
of any evil there may be in them and returns them to their 
owners, and as she picks up the mat. gives it a flick and sends 
the egg, w hich is still lyingon it, as far as possible in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of the Road of the Dead* saying as she 
does so, 11 1 am throwing away all evil fortune and poverty* 
She then shakes the mat eight times, and both the Ponyita- 
(sen go to their own houses. The wife roils up the mat and 
stands it on end inside the door between the jnjXHigki and l he 
Ihwrhui. The couple must sleep apart that night„ and the 
mat must not be removed before cockcrow next morning. 
This ceremony of the Ponyirateen is regarded by Lhotas 
as a sort of initiation into married life. 11 Ls only performed 
for each individual once in lib life- For example h were a 
bachelor to marry a widow it would be performed for him* 
Were a married man to take a spinster as a second wife it 
would be performed for her. Rut were a married man to 
take a widow it would not be performed at all 

Among the Southern Lhotas there are certain differences 
of detail. The lirst ambassador is usually an old man of 
the bridegroom's clan* If the guTs parents drink the offered 
€ * madhii im negotiations are considered to have begun. 
Later the old man brings a present of meat and ,L madbu 
and says, +f This is so-and-so s meat and 1 madbu. Will 
you eat and drink it! ,J If the guTs parents say, " Yes ” 
the couple are regarded as engaged,, and the man will help 
in bis future father-inJaw's fields and make himself generally 
useful, though he sleeps with bis parents tilt after isotpttii. 
For that ceremony the bridegroom prepares " madbu " and 
kills and cuts up a pig, and goes to the girls father's bouse 
accompanied either by an old man of his clan anti an old 
woman of the girbs clan or 1ice 1 he old woman 

enters the house first, followed bj* tho old man, the 
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bridegroom bringing up the rear. The girls parents offer 

‘ madhu " to the old man and woman, drinking in turn 
some of the “ madJju ’’ which has been brought. It is 
not mixed as among the Northern Lhot^. The engaged 
couple sit on the bed in tho Viurhui, the mao to the right and 
tfic woman to the left. The old man and woman sit opposite 
to them, each holding a leal containing six pieces of the 
pork they have brought* and all four swing their annas 
backwards and forwards, while the old man and woman say, 

Li\e long and have many children. * The in ntatxi ccremotiv 
is performed as among the Northern Lhofas. For the 
halnm ceremony a few details are different. The bride and 
bridegroom are accompanied to the kiihandro, not by two 
women, but by an old man of tho bridegroom’s elan and the 
i*ife of zi man of bin c!an + The bridegroom docs not wave 
us spear round the hearth, but carries six pieces of meat 
and six bobbins of thread, while his wife carries fire 
pieces of meat and live bobbins of thread, which tho old 
man takes from tho bridegroom’s hand, and the old woman 
from the bride’s hand. There is no HanUm ns among the 
Northern Lhotas, 

A we Jl-to-do Lhota usually has two or often three wives. 

V ery occasionally a man will have four or even five All are 
of equal status, though the oldest wile naturally occupies 
a position of sonic authority in the household. The husband 
usually sleeps with her in the middle room. It is forbidden 
for him to have connection with more than one wife on the 
same night. Possibly a vestige of a former system of group 
marriage is found in the custom of a Lhota who expects to 

. away , m home for time giving his brother per¬ 

mission to have marital relations with Ms. wife during his 
a jsenee On a man's death his widow or widows are expected 
ogo toh,s brother who will not. however, receive them into 
Ins house till all the ornaments on the dead man's grave 

11 5fW “« Br bTOtbBr * fancy fwhin 
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have been cleared away and he has finally gone to the 
Land of the Dead, A man who thus takes his dead brother's 
wife performs no marriage ceremony and pays no marriage 
price. If the woman marries a man of another clan, the 
late husband s clan realize from the new husband a marriage 
price equal to the original marriage price. If a woman 
does not wish to marry again she may keep one of her hus¬ 
band's mithan heads instead of putting it on his grave- 
TI1L4 is equivalent to a vow of perpetual widowhood. 

The money which is paid by the husband for his wife 
is known collectively a# owj a h (marriage-price), but is divided 
into a number of items* The first payment of all is known 
a# chUka? and is paid not to the girl s parents, but to 
her mother*® father or mother's brother* The amount, is 
Re.L This is paid as soon as tsoyutu has taken place. 
The second item is nzuiman (Rs.& to Rs, 10 ), paid to the girl a 
parents as the cost of bringing her up. Thirdly comes 
nvaman (Us. 10), the price of not working in his father-in- 
law s house. The fourth payment is Jfciteontan [Rs.2) t the 
price of not building his father-in-law 1 ® house. The third 
und fourth items are of course only paid in cases where the 
bridegroom prefers to pay compensation rather than work 
in his fatherdiidaw’s house- The fifth item is h&lawifn&w, 
the cost, of the pork given to the father-in-law at the Jialmn 
ceremony. The sixth is (Rs, 2 ) h paid in cases 

where the bridegroom does not distribute wood to members 
of his fat herein-law's clan. The seventh is aontsoman 
{four annas), paid if the bridegroom does not build a granary 
for his father-in-law. The eighth is tfOToman (Re.l ) T the 
price of the bride's breasts, and the ninth l&ntammnan (Red), 
price of intimacy with the bride. Men with laud usually 
let the gErl’s parents cut one field once. If not, a tenth 
payment of one rupee or two rupees is made instead, fhe 
eleventh item is Qtyai-ei-f&ittttn (the price of feeding the 
bride's brothers), the marriage-price proper. This is 
shared by the girl's father and brothers. It amounts to 
about two hundred and fifty baskets of rice, or thirty rupees 
if paid in cash. The rice or money is paid in instalments, 
often at long intervals. The result is that it is by no means 
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uncommon to find a son paying off the last imitalnumt of 

i ! °' f r . T nth f & “arriage-pricc. Should a woman 
die without ehiJdrtui her husband makes a final payment 

J*Z7 !T ££ *° Gve called etchkr^n 

( pruo of death ). Once they have received ttchhiman the 
g , r^rents can claim no further instalments of ohmi- 
efeomc, jf the woman dies leaving children a payment of 

TtZT "*? Ca,,Cd **** i8 * ad * to ff Parents 

or their hems who can m this case claim any of the otuai- 
eisoman which may be outstanding. J 

Divorce. 

There is no ceremony connected with divorce a_s there 
m among the Acs, and the proceedings arc not protract™ 
the wife generally settling the matter by naming a wav to 
the house either of her parents or some admirer* In that 

tlTmir ^ remflm V 0 Le do ™ » *0 discuss the return of 
the momage-pnee. Sometimes the girl s parents return t he 
«dl amount of tlie marriage-price which they have received 
up to cLite, plus a fine of ten rupee*, and sometimes, in cases 
here the mamage-pricc hag already been divided no ami 

X J matLT angCd f tfmt th i C aggrieV6d hu * b ®d shall recover 
he mamage-pnee from whoever marries his runaway wife 

In cases where the woman run* off with another man the 

r— 1 to r fhe busband the fidi jim ° uf it of 

. , g t' pnce ' pIus compensation amounting to fifty 

o a hundred rupees. It * very rarely that a mfn simpto 
turns his wife out. If he docs so he cannot recover hb« 
umrnage-pricc and haa to pay her parents or their heirs 
a fine of ten rupees He naturally, therefore, puts up with 

nrb? 0d 1*“ tt T i S w ?*' SO0Tier than low his marriage- 
?l . Am ™ g \ h€ ‘ Aos the divorced wife can claim n share 
f , 1C honwhoM store of gram. Among t lie Lhota* she can 
only claim the thread and chickens she brought with W 
at her marriage or their equivalent, together with the clothe* 

ntar " and ail i tl, ° ttread may lie in the house Anv 
ornaments given her by her husband must be returned to 1dm, 

D&itA Cerzmon ie$ + 

whm, fl» „ g o ny u pro]ongKl (ha chaogs 
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cut ft canying-fitiing on the threshold of the house in order 
to release the spirit, but there appears to be no such practice 
among tho hhat&s. At death the nearest relation present 
closes the eyes and washes the face of the corpse. No hob 
is made In the roof to let the spirit out as among the Konyabs. 
A wry old man ties ft cowrie to a chicken’s leg and places it 
for a moment in the dead man's hand. He then kills it in 
order that it may go clucking along the Hoad of the Dead 
and give warning that the deceased b coming« It is hung 
by the neck above the head of the corpse;, and after the burial 
the wings arc cut off and stuck up on the left wall of the house 
and the body either thrown away or given to the binders 
(mungpen) to eat. When the deceased is a niftn who has 
taken heads, or killed a tiger, a dog is led into the house on 
a string and the string put into the hand of the corpse for 
a minute. After the body has been buried the dog ls killed 
in order that It may go barking down the Road of the Dead 
and frighten away the ghosts of enemies and tigers slain by 
tho dead man during his lifetime. The flesh is eaten by the 
mungpen. Tho corpse is burled as soon after d&itb as possible. 
A grave about six feet deep is dug in front of the man s house. 
The body is buried fully dressed, and often decorated with all 
the ornaments worn fluting life, if the deceased bo desired. 
Nothing of foreign manufacture may be worn by a corpse. 
A cornelian bead is tied to the dead man T s wrist to give to a 
spirit called EtrhMlimnthnmo, whom he will meet on the Road 
of the Dead, in exchange for a drink of water. Among 
the Northern Lhotae a sharp piece of bamboo is also put 
under the head of the corpse at the time of buriab In order 
that the soul of deceased may bo able to cut any creepers 
which he may find obstructing his way. The body is wrapped 
in two or three good cloths and carried out of the house by 
the Over it in the grave are put short lengths 

of bamboo laid crosswise, and on them two planks from the 
dead man's bed, which arc in turn covered with a piece of 
bamboo matting. In certain villages of the Northern 
Lliotas rich men were till recently buried in wooden coffins 
called " boats (orhingl cut out of one log of wuod p with a 
rude representation of a hornbill’s head and tail at the head 
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day the wings of the " death chicken ,T arc taken down from 
the wall t and cut with a dao on the step between mponghi 
and Bkurhui t six times for a man and five times for a woman, 
and a prayer is offered that the dead person will not. haunt 
the house, and in the case of a man who has taken heads a 
mi than and a pig are sacrificed by his elan. I 1 or a woman, or 
a man who has not taken heads, only a pig is sacrificed. 
The fire is kept alight on the grave and the offerings of food 
arc renewed until the Itibu emmg f when the dead man is 
supposed finally to take his departure to the Land of the 
Dead, and all ornaments being removed the grave becomes 
part of the village street again. 

Offerings to the dead arc made not only on the grave, 
but also by the side of the path from the village which 
leads to the Land of the Dead under Wokha Hill immedi¬ 
ately after death two relations, calling upon the dead man 
to follow thorn, go dow n the path, taking with them a gourd 
of i+ rnadhii ” and a stick nicked to show the 44 gemms "the 
deceased has performed and the heads he has taken- Ihc 
stick is stuck up by the aide of the path and the gourd tied 
to it* These are to support and refresh the deceased on 
kb way. When the six days of l( genna are over, in the 
case of a man, a bamboo erection {nril&ftjjpcng} is put up by 
the side of the path, with tallies of heads taken and tigers 
slain such ns are put on the grave. On the memorial of 
one mighty hunter the writer &a\v two elephants made of 
black cloth stuffed with straw. For a man who has done no 

gennas 1+ a mingle bamboo pole is put up T On the tuku 
emr tng f when all ornaments are removed from the grave h the 
fi nai offerings are made by the side of the pat In 1 I he 
relations go out before dawn + s.nd for a man erect a little 
bamboo platform or tiny altar composed of a small Hat 
stone supported on little "bits of bamboo. On it are laid six 
pieces of meat and some rice and scraps of any favourite 

1 TJift KsJyo Ktmgyii nartko periodic offerings by tlm path, lyitii thtf 
sawing following Old dentil P when tlj<? body ifl brokcci lip- A ei i At is HpriMld 
and every sort of grain Inured oui r find some of all the fruits ami vegetable* 
available, together with wooden dwoa, upe&ra nitd dfr^.bowi, are put out 
for thfl dourJ p whole busked of valuable grain being emptied by the roud* 
■Me for this purpose. — J* H< H. 
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fruit oft he deoeaowL A new dao-belt, with a miniature 
dao holder, is stretched between two sticks, and a little 
wooden dao and spear are put near it. Sometimes a little 
Ijaml.no platform (eno) with a little notched stick for the 
ghost to uw ns a ladder 1 is put up, and on it are laid car 
ornaments and offerings of food and drink, and imitation 
bttuls made from pith. This offering made, the living have 
performed their duty towards the dead, and the village can 
begin a new year with little fear of haunt mgs, 2 
Such are the usual funeral ceremonies, hut under certain 
circumstances the normal procedure is not followed. An 
infant is usually buried in the inporgki, tlm reason given 
jung the rather pathetic one that its parents do not like 
to think of it lying out in the rain and the cold. If » man 
was lulled in war he was buried outside the village and no 
ornaments were put on his grave. Like all Nagas, the Lliotas 
regard certain forma of death w ith horror, as being manifests - 
t tons of supernatural displeasure. 3 Thus it is that when any¬ 
one dies by drowning, or by falling from a tree, or by fire, or 

’ - a ? , , C f “' lf , ny falhn £ on hia ywu spear, or in childbirth, 
or is killed by a wild animal, very strict purificatory rights 
have to be performed, and great care is taken to burn or 
cut down a tree from w hich a man has fallen and been killed. 
Except m the case of a man killed by a tiger or leopard the 
corpse is buried near the place of death, whether inside or 
outside the village. An account of the rites following a 

JPSLi* u" ning WU1 mustr * to th ° procedure followed. 

>e ody is buned by the nearest relations present, no bead 
oeing put on the wrist or ornaments on the grave. Anyone 
who touches the corpse must at the first opportunity throw 
UHiij a ornaments and clothing he was wearing at the 
time. Other people present need not do more than throw 
1 Thn T&ngkhula build a mlqiatum houw n wrv w h . Jf 
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ft way a thread from their clothes and the cotton wool from 
their ears* and scrape a shaving off their spears and dao 
handles. Any fish caught before the man was drowned, if 
the catastrophe took place while fishing, as is often the case, 
may be cooked and eaten on the spot, hut nothing must bo 
carried away. Each man as ho leaves the river flicks the 
water with his right hand and says, " Take away all evil, 
0 river. T As soon as the news of the disaster, for such it Ls a 
reaches the village an old man comes out and makes a fire 
on the path* using a fire-stick to do so. Every man before 
he can enter the village must step through the smoke of the 
lire, and hold his ornaments and weapons in it for a moment.' 1 
Someone is standing ready with a iL chunga of water, and 
each man washes his hands before he passes on. Even a 
stranger from another village must do this before he can 
enter his own village, lest he should bring with him the evil 
with which lie b contaminated. The house and all the 
property of the dead num are abandoned. Hb money b 
simply thrown on the ground and left there. His live-stock 
cannot, be killed, for that would defile the dao. The animals 
are just left to wander about, or are driven over a cliff if 
they become a nuisance. 1 No money or debts in kind due 
to the dead man can be claimed, and his heirs in turn need 
not pay any of bis debts. His bouse b left to fall into ruins 
with all it contains. His crops are abandoned and any land 
he was cutting that year must nest be cut b y a man of another 

! Tu fi H-iL-Sti 111lit ranic' to frty notice tit Lrftflu+ ffbffl the t J uthi * S0T1- sot 
drowned w l!iahii]^i all the men with tho threw IWWy oil their cloths, 
w^Apoikf, ornaments and everything they hud taken with them oft their 
OUting. Evan the doga they had with them were killed arid their bodies 
thrown into the jungto. The fact that It ™ the Firifr oau that wm 
drowned probably main the matter nuK-tl mare mtfaVM* The mbfortune 
was put dawn to the anger of Tchhupfu At the vitiate having 1 failed to 
11 poison " the river with eto-friA. hot it ia poaaihla that till* wan done in 
the hope tliat I would allow that forbidden praetiee to bo raneweA^J. H, H. 

1 Bensaa sometime come and ask for them, also for tins poddy left to 
rot. in the grain-house, I have known both taken without objection, and 
I have known Lhotas also object to both on the grounds that in the act of 
taking them away il would ho neecoBaFy to move them across the t ilLugtf 
lands, and that this alone might bo enough to bring about fiom& terrible 
calamity. I think, however, that jealousy hid somethiaig to do With tW* 
attitude.—J. H 4 li. 
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clan, though an old mail of the dead man’s clan may take 
rent for it For the purification of the members of the house¬ 
hold the following rites are performed among the Northern 
Uiotaw. Friends of the dead man build a little shed and 
put some clothes and food in it. An old man of his elan 
on the day after the death, lights a fire in front of the house 
and ^cnfkos a cock. The whole household must then come 
out of the house stark naked and step oyer the fire Thev 
then enter the shed, where they put on clothes and remain 
for six days without speaking to anyone. Friends bring 
them food and build a new house for them. Among the 
Southern Lhotas the usual custom is for the household to 
remain m the old house for six days. A cock is then sacrificed 
and they paws through the fire and wash their hands and feet 
and go to a little house built for them outside the village 
where they remain for six days, being fed by their friends! 

J Hey t hen again are made to pass through the tire and change 
their clothes and wash and have their hair eut r after which 
they are ceremonially clean. The task of the man who 
sacrifices the chicken is regarded as a particularly risky one. 
Lhotas near the Sema border usually call in a Serna to 
perform this unpleasant duty. The Sema is not over nice 
in these mutters and willingly sacrifices the chicken, receiving 
as ins reward any of the live-stock of the deceased which he 
hkes to kill and carry away. He must not, however, take 
away beads or money which might pass from hand to hand 
and eventually reach some Lhota. The people of Yekhum 
were recently very much distressed lieeause some Sernas 
earned off £Oiue money which had been thrown away, and 
complained that they would not know whether any rupee 
m cireulatmn was from this tainted source or not. If a tl ,an 
is killed by a tiger or leopard the body is not buried, but is 
put on a platform m a tree and panjis ore set underneath. 
Tins is the only example of tree “ burial ” among the Lhotas 1 
though the Aon invariably Jay out their dead on machans, 
und the Konyaks beyond them actually put their dead 

,l f lilt ilispcssl of crii-tnv h«aJ» on tiro mingeiunt) is 80 reckoned or 
the disposal of the afterbirth in tree* u 0lJl 7 j t , , ilDet3 - 

the fatwr by the Sema oWW. H D by ***** * ad 
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bodies in trees in certain villages. Such horror have the 
Uiotas of being killed by wild beasts that if a man who is 
being chared by an elephant throws down his load and this 
elephant touches it he may never pick it up again, for it 
11 belongs to the elephant," and were he to take it back some 
elephatit would assuredly take b ix life i n exchange. S s milarl y 
the shaft of a spear broken by a tiger may never be used 
again, or the owner will have to give his life in exchange for 
the spear, No direct descendant of a man killed by a tiger 
or leopard may eat meat from a tiger or Jeopard^ kill until 
he has removed the curse by cutting off the head of a tiger. 
The wife of a man under this prohibition must observe it, 
but the husband of a woman under it may eat meat from a 
kill t but must not give it to his wife. No one may eat the 
flesh of an animal which has been drowned, or has died in 
giving birth to young- Were Lholas strictly logical they 
would prohibit the eating of meat from a tiger s or leopard's 
kill. A* it is, it is regarded as unclean and meat is pro¬ 
hibited for anyone who has to remain ceremonially clean. 
Ordinarily, however, it may be eaten, for to forbid it entirely 
would be a great hardship in a country where such large 
numbers of live-stock come to this untimely end. Lightning, 
as is only natural, is looked upon as an instrument of super¬ 
natural vengeance^ Even if no one be killed, a house 
struck by lightning is abandoned with all it contains- A 
tree struck by lightning cannot be cut up for firewood or 
used for any purpose whatever* Should a held be struck, 
no crop is cut that y r ear from the place where tbo lightning 
fell. The rest of the crop may be eaten, but no seed is kept 
from that field. The stone adzes which are sometimes found 
are regarded as thunderbolts and are called Potsophii 
{ i£ Potsm* axes and no Lhota cares to touch one* 


Miteettaneaus Beliefs, 

Some Lhotas say that the peculiar powers believed to Marine 
be possessed by medicine men (ftitsen) are hereditaryr 1 

s Tha Chang® beliavo that *' tiger -mm " Eire confined to the Haki-Unrt 
clan, whura tbu pticulmrisy is hereditary. They &ay that Bt tiwsf of tho 
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ilost people hold, however, that anyone, man or woman, is 
liable to develop the symptoms which are associated with 
ratten, The person affected falls into a fit at the dark of 
the moon, and while in this state says that friends are 
coming, though none of the bystanders can see anything. 
Those fits are liable to occur throughout life at the change 
of the moon, and are certainly very violent. I myself saw 
Vimbomo of ilephyim, a well-known ratten , fall into a sudden 
fit dow n at the Doynng river when a large number of men were 
“ poisoning *’ the water for fish. He laughed and shouted 
incoherently, and kept throwing himself onto the ground 
with such violence, that two men hud to be told off to restrain 
him. In order to bring a man round from these fits powdered 
ginger is blown into his nose and ears. When a man shows 
these symptoms for the first time an experienced ratten 
is called in to diagnose the case. If ho proclaim it to be 
genuine ho strangles a cock, from the head of which he is 
believed to extract a small stone called ratie’tta, This 
stone he gives to the budding ratten, who is supposed to 
keep it inside his head, and occasionally even show it to very 
intimate friends. It is said that a few years ago 'Ntengo 
of Lungsaehung was foolish enough to show his stone to a 
rival ratten called Khumeshiyo of the same village, who 
grabbed it and managed to retain possession of it. The 
result was that Ktengo went mad and died soon afterwards. 
Every ratten possesses a « familiar ” (sonyo), which h 
usually a leopard, 1 but occasionally a snake. The Lhotas 
are perfectly familiar with the Jeopard men ” who are 
found among the Scmas, and clearly distinguish them from 
their own ratten. They say that the sou] of the Serna 
“ man ” actually enters his leopard, while the ration 
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b merely very intimately connected with his sonyo T which 
is an ordinary leopard indistinguishable in form from other 
leopard*. If, however, the scutyo of a mt&tn b killed the 
ratsen will sicken arid perhaps die unless he can get another. 
As the powers of the rateen grow so hb tonyo increases in 
size, until in time it may even become unmanageable. This 
happened to a rateett from Akuk called Mungchcmo* His 
leopard became so big and fierce that he begged the villagers 
to kill it. They ringed it, but Mungchcmot who was helping, 
shouted in his excitement and so gave the leopard sufficient 
warning for it to escape. Thb failure to get rid of his eonyo 
so weighed on his mind that he eventually committed suicide. 
Ordinarily t however , the sanyo is believed to be under such 
excellent control that ite owner can call it up from the jungle 
at will. Tins he rarely does, however, for if another man 
sees his sontjo the raUen becomes ill- There are numerous 
stories, however, of leopards having been seen actually in 
rattens* houses. Naturally a ratten ordinarily objects strongly 
to his mnyo being killed, for it may entail lib own death. 
The result b that several villages have told their ratten that 
since he cannot stop hb leopard killing their pigs they 
cannot allow him to ho present when they ring the leopard, 
for at Jeopard hunts the ratten is supposed to warn the 
quarry either by shouting to it or spitting on bits of worm- 
cast and throwing them towards it. In some places if a 
ratten’& leopard b hunted and killed he lays a cloth over 
the body as a mark of respect. The fits from which a ratten 
suffers are believed to he in some way connected with his 
tony®. They usually occur at the dark of the moon, at 
which time he has moat influence over his leopard, and 
when he falls in a fit the soul of the leopard is believed to 
walk over hb body. The soul b of course invisible, hut 
visible tracks are supposed occasionally to bo left on the 
raisers chest. 

In addition to the ordinary food taboos a ratten is for¬ 
bidden to eat bamboo rats, frogs, or king-crows. They are 
supposed to be able to foretell the future by gazing into 
++ madhii,’ 1 or w-ster held in a leaf, but their chief occupa¬ 
tion in life is to “ extract " foreign bodies from the persons 
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of sick people. This is always done inside a bouse where 
the bad light makes sleight of hand easy. The patient is 
rubbed with a leaf, usually a wild lemon leaf, upon which the 
Taken repeatedly spits. Finally be will show the patient a 
small pebble or a bit of leaf or hair, which he says was ^ 
causing all the trouble by lodging in the body. In cases of 
laboured breathing the raken says that there h a hole in the 
lungs. He then by sleight of hand makes a leaf seem to 
disappear into the patient's cheat, and after a few minutes 
extracts it and announces that the hole is now stopped up. 
Coughs are usually cured by pretending to extract a lump 
of hair from the throat. Usually the foreign body which 
is extracted is simply thrown away anywhere* but in cases 
of rheumatism, which is regarded as in some way especially 
connected with lightnings the raken “ extracts M bits of 
wood from the patient's joints and throws them away near 
a tree which has been struck by lightning. Into the trunk 
of the tree he sticks a piece of iron, which he leaves there, 
and throws down one or two eggs m an offering. Often 
the Taken will say that the illness is due not to the presence 
of a foreign body, but to the capture of the patient s soul 
by an evil spirit. He will then announce the whereabouts 
of the evil spirit in question, and the appropriate ceremonies 
must be performed. These have been described under the 
section on private ceremonies. 

The Lhota believes that certain stones called oha bring 
good fortune. They are smooth, water-worn stones, vary¬ 
ing in size from that of a man's head to that of & walnut, 
and are kept either under the mingrJuttg, or at the foot of 
the carved post of the morung ” or by individuals in their 
houses or granaries. ££o&«n 9 however, as has been men¬ 
tioned above, are believed to have the peculiar habit of 
keeping their oha inside their heads. Those kept under the 
irtingdimg are usually large, and on them the luck of the 
whole village depends. Those kept in the morung M 
affect the prosperity of the section of the village to which 
they belong. Atones of these two classes have been handed 
down from generation to generation and arc never added 
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doing the lititang ceremony at the beginning of harvest a 
man must make a small offering of meat to his ofta, 1 At the 
time of the Pikuchak genna, 1 " too, all possessors of rice oha 
roust inspect them, taking care to wash their hands both 
In-fore ami after. It Lj curious that the reason given why 
the Kyimshamo kindred of the Othui clan in Yckbum 
cannot set up stones after doing the mithan sacrifice, is that 
they have never been allowed to touch the village oha, 
when they bail to be curried on migration, or indeed to have 
had anything to do with oha. What the connection is, how¬ 
ever, between the two kinds of stone is not precisely stated. 


Love potions are commonest in the villages near the 
plains. I remember a youthful widow of Sanis who was bo 
indiscreet as to get engaged to two men in two different 
villages at the same time. When the tangle was brought 
to me to unravel she said she really had only meant to get 
engaged to one, but the other one hud rubbed a love charm 
on her neck—at least she thought that was what he must 
nave done, though she had not actually noticed him do so. 

Certain old women are supposed to posset the knowledge 
of these charms, which is handed down from mother to 
ailgiitor. One Amhouo of Pyapgsa is said to retail a root 
called lohis, which has to be ground up and given to the shy 
loved one with cooked Bah * If the suit is hopeless the 
recipient of the root removes aJJ doubt by being sick on the 
spot. My informant had never seen the root; he bad only 
heard of It. Another charm is a feather of a bird called 
probably mythical, at least 1 could never find out 
w hat it was. If a man can once touch a woman's hand with 
tins she is his for life. 

Witchcraft, in the evil sense of the word, was probably 
never comm on among the Lhotas, though the practice used 
to exist of making a -draw image of an enemy in another 
village, and after addressing it by name spearing it. This 
however, could never be done by one Lhota to another! 


1 The Semaa and Hirm other tribes mb them with pig’s f* t _ J fj 

Jt may ho noticed that the pmcUtft&n of fish by a man to hi* betrothed 
W the formal Sign of Iho completion of an Ao mqmHgc.—J. H. H. 
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It is bellied to be possible, too* to bewitch a man by calling 
a stone or bit of wood by his name and cursing it. This 
belief in the power given by knowledge of a man's name Is 
of course world-wide, and among the Lhotas gives rise to 
the custom of giving a false name at birth in order that the 
lurking evil spirits may go away thinking they have the real 
name. Besides their ordinary name moat, if net all* 
Lhot&s have a private name which is never revealed to any 
hut relations or intimate friends. If two men bear the same 
name they regard themselves as bound together by a par¬ 
ticularly close tie and address each other as atom* Similarly 
Lhotas are particular that no enemy should get hold of bits 
of their hair or clippings from their finger or toe nails. 
While Use Xaga Labour Corps were on their way back from 
France some Lhcifas planned to offer to cut some Sernas' 
hair for them, and do Sa genna T+ with the clippings when they 
got home. 1 The plan was only just vetoed in time by am 
of their own headmen. The commonest charm against 
evil spirits is a kind of wild mint called rarakfiam (Ocimum 
fcwil?cufft), s At all li gennas*” or when going to a place 
supposed to ho haunted by evil spirits, a Lhota wears a 
sprig in the lobe of his oar and rubs some in his hair, A 
small onion [vindhm) or a cowrie earned on the person 
is also considered to be effective. 

Apparently the only charm used to make crops grow is a 
piece of rhinoceros {malung) bone hidden near the field.® 

It murit he many, many years since any Lhota has killed one 
of these animals, but I am assured that pieces of bone are 
atilt carefully treasured, though they arc never shown to 
strangers. 

Ghost stories abound. The following one, which wasGhewt*. 
told me by a man from Rephyim, is typical; *' One day I 

1 CL Apyithus, Th< Golden Aw** f hap. XV,— H. H. 

* Itwrakhttm appears bo tlu? same a* the pulakhu, which* how- 

pvor, wma identified for mo AJi .Uw^J rfraalVnn H is quite lilt ply that both 
P^nts nan used by under the same linmc, — J T EL H. 

J Thp Aoa freet m stout nnd tall tiev plant on ft piece of bamboo (Hid put 
it by thr field to make tho ricr* grow, by it» £<hxI ifsampk as high from 
thfl prouiid as ihr top of the uplifted rka plant.—J. H, H- 
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was coming up from the fields with others when I saw my 
elder brother's wife coming down to meet us + We called 
out to her, but she did not answer, only coughed and spat 
and turned aside into the jungle. When I got up to the 
village I found she hud died in her husband's house while 
we were down at the fields. 1 * Another one, also from 
Rephyim, runs as follows : s< When my brother and I were 
children we met our uncle on our way up from the fields * 
but when he got near us he disappeared up into the sky and 
threw down a big stick and a stone. The slick just missed 
us, but the stone fell into my brother's basket. Jl A very 
common story is that of hearing someone cutting jungle 
near the path, and on going there finding nothing. It is 
very unlucky to be touched by a ghost [omon), A man 
called Mho-mo is said to have been caught by the leg by a 
ghost and died aa a result. If the Bound of cutting is heard 
from a bamboo clump, and it is found that there is no one 
there, the owner of the bamboos will die in the course of 
the year. To hear at night the sound of someone stamping 
down the earth on a grave means that there will bo a death 
in the village shortly. The only ghostly animal I have 
heard of is a screw said to exist near Okotse. One man's 
gun is said to have missed fire ten times while the animal 
sisKjd and looked at him, while another man threw hLs spear 
clean through it, and instead of killing the screw was ill 
himself for a year, 1 


Like all primitive people the Lhota attaches great im¬ 
portance to dreams.- In them he believes that the souls of 
the dead visit him, and his own soul leaves his body and 

1 There U a white wrtSW nf supernatural quulitk'K lit Sere ml in the Bern* 
country* and th& AttfluaeW, indecd H call the apocies dso-dtaguft, w Or* 

^pirir-fiont," no doubt owing to ib exceeding abyness and 

J. H. H, 

1 Loboni, a dream -vro man pf FhLro, who was an acquoinlanra of mine 
Aod whose dr^nmo oi hunting pmspecta weru fa mo on for their accuracy* 
used to fiflk for a cloth Or hnndkarchiaf ol her a Its lit on which aha u&ed to 
sleep. The samfl practice in recorded ol ilio Monaco, dream divine di of 
Peru, i Memorial Antigua* Hirtorialt Bf M /Vrw p Hakluyt See. 1&2C, p. UP. 
nete.}—J. H. H+ 
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wanders. 1 Thus h if a sick man in his delirium dreams that 
he is in a certain place ho knows that his soul is under the 
influence of some evil spirit which is drawing it to that 
place* and takes steps to appease the fiend with sacrifice. 
Or if a man fights with another man in his dreams lie believe** 
that the two soub really meet and fight. To dream of the 
building of a new " momtig M forebodes if! to the village* 
for the dreamer's soul has travelled to the land of the 
dead and seen a new village being prepared there for those 
who are about to die. If a man dreams that he is carrying 
a child along the Road of the Dead the child will die, and 
the dreamer may die too* But to dream that he is driven 
back by dead men means that lie will have long life, for the 
souls of those gone before are not yet ready to receive him. 3 
If in hia dream a man go to another village he will not live 
long, for the oilier village is really that in the Land of the 
Dead, to which his soul has gone on ahead. Similarly, to 
kill a chicken in a dream is bad, for the chicken seen is the 
soul of that which will be killed at the dreamer's death not 
long after. It is most unlucky to dream of dead men, for 
it means that they have come to cull the dreamer. The 
only way of averting the disaster is to kill a big boar and 
give the meat to an old professional dreamer {ha^ung), who 
offers it to the .souls of the dead in his dreams* The night 
before hunting too it is most unlucky to dream of a successful 
hunt, for it mearus that the dreamer s wpirit has been out 
hunting and driven all the game away* 1 

Many dreams arc regarded m symbolical* For example, 
dream water = real crops, ho that a vision of a deep pool 
means a good harvest, but a dry nullah means a lean year. 
Similarly, dream jungle roots — real meat, so that to dream 
of digging and fin di ng many roots means that large presents 
of meat will be received, but unsuccessful digging means 

5 Sg, too, iXv' S*untHini; 0^^" Brown, Mdantaian* cl fid F&l'jnt-aiar w 

IflIOf, p r H. II. 

* Cf. the Now Britain belief; Brown, PcJfWWm*, 

P- U? 3 .—J. H, H. 

* Thu interpretation of dreams t*y opposite# (off. A|>ti3eias h TAr Gvidfn 
Ats k Chap* KKl-} 5a frequent among Nd^ gcaertlljV and may no doubt bfl 
usually based on this principle.—J. H. H. 
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small presents. Again, dream fire = real children, A fire 
which bums up well when the dreamer lights it means a big 
family, but a fire that goes out foretells deaths in the home. 
To see an earthquake or one^ own teeth failing out is 
regarded as particularly unlucky and forebodes the certain 
death either of the dreamer or of one of hit family* Any¬ 
thing red, such as a red spear or red goat'a-hair, represents 
mail's blood and means that someone will get hurt. 

The earth is regarded as flat and stretching to an unknown 
distance in all directions. In the west, where (lie sky meets 
it. lives a big snake which sometimes causes earthquakes 
by moving its body, 1 During an earthquake the meat rack 
over the fire and the vat in which the daily supply of 
rice is kept arc seized and held by the Inmates of a Lhota 
house. If this is not done it is believed tliat supplies will 
fail the next year. 2 The sky is regarded as being hard 
like a stone, and forming the floor of the world of the Pctaos, 
who in turn have another sky and Pciso world above them, 
and so on for a n unknown number of worlds. It uaed to 
be nearer to the earth than it is now, but for some reason 
not known it has gradually got further and further away. 
The sun k a flaming plato of hard metal as big as a piece of 
ground on which one basket ol seed rice is sown. It travels 
along its path in the sky during the day and at night travels 
back under the earth and lights the Land of the Dead, The 
moon is like it. In fact, it was once the brighter and hotter 
of the two, till the present *mn, seeing that the earth was 
being scorched and burnt with the terrible heat, smeared 
the face of the moon with cow-dung, so that it now* gives a 
very feeble light, 11 An eclipse ol the sun or moon occurs 

1 I liftvo found the same bcLkf among tho Thwki Kukisu— J, H. 1L 

1 Thu belief might be coimes md with that by which mmp Nfigua explain 
ttfirthqiuik*s ns the spirit under the oarth sli^kin^ thy mtth Aa in a win- 
newinj? fan la find Otit whftt the ciUpa are like and weigh Iheir quantity 
and quality.—J. Hr H. 

1 Of, tho eomewhnt HiirtlCtlr Garo Story; Major A. Playfair* Tht 
p. J. F. M, 

Cf. aluo CcL Guidon, The 5*vii, p. 172 + where it is to ho noticed that 
lh& Kbftaifi. lika tho E^maa, mnke tho moon and tho aim 

feminmt. The Scmn venwfl iTta #Hia Xn*jn.-* r p, i a. still nearer to 
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when n giant dog which lives m the sky trice to eat them. 1 
An eclipse means that many great men will die, and the 
daj p after one is kept as an etnung, Stars are little points 
of fire* and are vaguely regarded as being endowed with 
life. Shooting stars are the falling dung of stars. The 
clouds have nothing to do with rain, which is poured down 
by the Pottos from reservoirs in the sky* They are simply 
the accumulated smoke of thousands of fires all over the 
earth. The belief with regard to hail is a curious one. 
The Pottos who live in the sky have above them yet another 
world of Paisas, who are evil and try to injure the Potion 
living nearest to us by throwing down huge lumps of ice 
on them. But whenever a fusillade begins the lower Potso$ 
take care to walk about with the door of their houses held 
over their backs like rain-shields. The Jumps of ice are 
shattered on the doors and only reach the earth aft small 
fragments which men call hail. 

iho Lhcitj* p and a similar story (with a " rabbitinstead of diiug) tonus i 
from Mexico, A link WtvHQ the two atoriod is pCurhup* 

provided by Japan, where the hare iaaaawsiatod with tha moon (iddti Lord 
UodoBflale, Taft* of Japan , J ' The Crackling Mountain/ 1 noLo l}, Tim 
MnJnye aJj*o *ay that the aun and mmn were once of equal bdghtiMH* 
(ftaizel, History of Mankind, I. p, 4"&), Tins Nieoboroe have the same 
bo!je£tt as the LIiqlu both aa to the farmer proacawitty of the aky and aa to 
tZia interchange of functions between the «un ond the moon (vide TAe 
Indian Antiquary), August Ift2l t Fart DCXXXV* |J< 235.—J. H. H. 

1 This view of the o&u» of oclipatifs te in accordance with tho common 
Tibetan account current gcueraliy idSQ over at any rato the north of 
India. It is the form which ttpliuiiubhl of eclipse* usually take among 
KagajF, but in contrast to Lb* An garni ntory, which represents the Orb 
oclijHfeod Utd repaying a loan of burrowed Eight.—d, H, II. 
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FOLK-TALES ANI> SONGS 

FalMaW Like all Kagas 1 the Lhotas possess a great store of tradi¬ 
tional tales. The old men tell them and teach them to the 
younger generation, having themselves learnt them from 
their forefathers. Every tale m supposed to be told word 
for word as it hoe been handed down, but versions naturally 
vary from village to village. To a tale which most of them 
must know by heart the audience listens as if none of them 
had ever heard it before, greeting every joke with laughter 
and appreciating ovary point, A very popular class of story 
is that which explains the peculiarities of various animals 
Sonic of these stories closely resemble those current among 
the Sernas and other tribes. The following are typical 
examples. 

1 Nngu folk-tore ill general han much in common wilh that at other 
races of M ongol Inn ctftlniticy. Thus the Nuga ( A ngarnl) and Kachilri 
Ntory of tlw origin of the domest lent ten of certain aniruoU on oppMcd to 
ih& wmt ia a kin to the Lapp story given ty Mr, Andrew Lang undtt iho 
l ill© of “ The Elf Maiden/ 1 in his ttrQivn Fairy Book. The Angami ntory 
la to be found in Tht Aiujami NagaA w Fart IV,, the Tcrhengi Genua, mad 
iho Karliarj version in Soppht, HwtoncaJ and Descriptive Account of iho 
Kachari THfe* of tht North Cazhar litHs, p. G6. Much closer, however. 

l-bn rCMra blanCo between an incident in this story of " The FuX and 
the Lepp 11 {&&me volume of Mr. Lnug'n Tnlei*), and the niftiest 

verbally identical incident in the &qma gtoy of lki and the Tiger {The 
Smna Naga*, p. 310). In iho latter lki escapes from the tiger by pointing 
to a liombiil flying aver and saying, " I made that. 1 ’ The tiger aska if 
lid can make him tike it, and on IkF* eoiiwaftling agrees to let ldlTMtlf ha 
tied up, and to undergo an operation entailing his destruction. In the 
Lapp Story the fox escapes from the lk?ar hy pnflciMdy the same A 

woodpecker taking the place of the hombUl. In the samp Volume of 
Mr. Lung’s ia a story called “ The Husband of the Rat’d Daughter/’ 
quoted i vt from G&ftlt* PopuluiTce f but appamitl^ Cuming from .Japan, 
which i9 identical with the Angara! itary of “Thu Rat Maiden/ 1 [The 
Angola i Nagu4, Part V,),—J. H. H. 
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The Stmbhur and the Harntman Monkey . 1 

This is a tale of the old days before deer and other animals 
became so different one from the other. The sambhur and 
the hanuman monkey became sworn friends. In those 
days the snmbhur had along tail, while the hanuman monkey 
had no tail at alL One day the haaiunan monkey asked the 
sambhur for his tail and said, “ Friend, 1 want to put on 
your tail and see how it becomes rue- Please lend it to me/ 1 
Then the sambhur said, iH Put on my taU, friends anti see 
how it become* you/* and gave him his tad. But the 
han imrnn monkey, ns soon as he had put on the sambhur T s 
tail, climbed away up into a tree. Then the sambhur said, 
“ Come down, friend, and give me back my tail/ but the 
hanuman monkey would not. Then the samhhur, wondering 
how he should make himself a tail, pulled out hm own liver 
and made a tail of it and put it on. Men say that that is 
why even nowadays sambhur tail is so good and tastes like 
liver to eat. 

The WUd Boar and the Tiger. 

The wild boar and the tiger were sworn friends. One 
day when they met in the ]tingle the wild boar said to the 
tiger, <s My friend, let us two fight and see which will get 
the better of the other and which will fear the other. What 
will you take to protect yourself ? " Then the tiger mid to 
the bear, “ I will take cane and wind it round my body/ 
but the boar said, I a ball smear clay all over myself/’ 
They arranged that the light should take place six days 
later. Then the boar for six days did nothing but smear 
clay over fumsdf. letting it dry after each coating, and the 
tiger did nothing but cut lengths of cane and wind them 
round his body + Then when the six days were up they fell 
to and fought- Now whenever the tiger flew at the wild 

1 This fLkirl all other sicrieG ^ivon Afu literal ttaruia tiara from iho 
Dtoto. My mot hod hiu been to have the Stork* dtetfltod and written 
down in Lkuta, and then for verbal accuracy before trACWlAtfiiy 

them. 
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boar and bit him, all he got waa a mouthful of clay, but the 
boar, whenever he attacked and bit the tiger, bit through a 
piece of eane, till he had bitten them all through one by one 
and killed the tiger. But when the boar was going away 
after bin victor}' a thin piece of bamboo ran into Mm. Then 
he said, “ I have killed the tiger. What is this doing 
running into me ? ” and adzed it in h\B month. But the 
thin bamboo cut his tongue off m that. he died on the spot* 1 
Then another tiger came dong and miw the body and ate it. 
That is why nowadays tigers eat wild boars. Yet. it is said 
that because the tiger could not beat the wild boar at fimt t 
a tiger cannot catch one now unless he bides bis time and 
stalks it for two or three months. 

Rivalling in popularity the stories of animals is a large 
group of stories about a mythical individual whom the 
Northern Lhotaa call Apfuho and the Southern Lhotaa 
Yampfuho. He is spoken of aa having lived in the okl e old 
days when men and animals spoke the same language, 3 
In his day. at in believed, there a terrible earthquake and 
the whole world became dark. 3 Apfuho clung to a rock, 
and when light came and the world as wo know it had come 
into being he had been turned into stone. Some Lhot&s 
say that tile rock, with Apfuho's petrified dao-liolder, can 
etill be seen near Idikhuti, but most people hold that it is 
not known where he met 1™ end. He corresponds exactly 
to the Soma character Hd s 4 and many of the stories told of 
the two are identical. He is always represented as getting 
in and out of scrapes, and as tricking his felloTv-villagers or 
his friend the tiger, usually in the meanest possible way. 
The name of his village ia never mentioned and there ie no 
tradition m to where he lived. The following are typical 
stories of his exploits, 

J All bclievs that H Oovenj wound in ihfl tongue onuses mat-eia t 

death, 

4 Certain liuniJi^a of tha ShoLri clan in Pungti daim to be his direct 
dfflwdtuii. 

J Tbfl M Thinuutg 11 of the Thiwto* find other KukLj- mb CoL J- 
ShaltespGAr, The Ltuhai-Huki Clans.— J. H_ H, 

* And to tho Angami Mat^co. the orphan, pretty dlGHwIy.—J, H* IL 
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Apfuho and the Old tFoman. 

One day an old woman set her rice on the fire to boil and 
went into her outer room to pound oil seed. Apfuho came 
along carrying another man's dog which he had killed, and 
called out to the old woman, ** Your rice is boiling over/' 
When the old woman went back into the Inner room to look 
at her rice, Apfuho put the dog which ho was carrying m 
her pounding table and called out, 4i A dog is eating your 
oil seed, old woman. 17 Then the old woman came running 
out to see, and hit the dead dog which Apfuho had put on the 
pounding table. At this Apfuho cried out, " Oh dear, oh 
dear, you have killed another u s dog. If you do not 
give me your pig 1 will toll the owner/* So the old woman 
said P fci l will give you my pig. Do not tell the owner. 
At dusk when Apfuho came to fetch the pig he fixed lighted 
torches all along the path, and said to the old woman, 
4i Give me your pig* Look how many men arc coming with 
the owner of the dog, carrying lighted torches in their hands. 1 
To this the old woman replied, l¥ 1 will give you my pig. 
Go and tell them not to come/’ So he went and put out 
ike torches and threw them away, and came back and took 
the pig. But- as he w’as taking the pig away he murmured h 
iH What a fool of an old woman, 1 Her daughter heard this 
and s&idt 11 He called you an old fool, mother/ 1 But 
Apfuho heard her my this and replied* *' I only said " oo 9 
girl/* 1 md the mother said T “ Yes, yea. Apfuho only m\d 
b oo Y* So Apfulio went off with the pig/ 

Apfuho and the Ttgtr . 

Tim is a tale of the olden days when men could understand 
the talk of animals. Apfuho and the tiger went across a 
river to hollow out vats from a log on the other Aide. When 
they had finished their vats and the time came to return, the 

1 The pEay upon th^- worda cannot be reproduced in English. .Apfuho 
really fcaatl tfniiachol&Hb 11 ( hd What ft fool of an old wonum! juand thesl RQt 
out of his l] Lfi] rsul t y by prt'-ltrudi b*,- hud only lit t<« the rnidliild svllftblii 
“ Gclio/' which is an excEammlLyn I its the English L ' Oh ! 

* Thi-i incident in a viTy siiujJd-r form occurs in SeJtiA ftlory of lid oillL 

tho Tiger (T/je Sema Part VL)*—J. E. H. 
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tiger aitefi Ap/uiir, the Ijcst way to carry his vat across the 
mer. Apfnho toJd him to carry it rim upwards, 1 and 
10 t,ger (,lcl as Apfuho told him* But Apfuho earned his 
ovin vit u[wide down and was able to cross the river, while 
ir tiger, try as he would, could not cross tho river with Ins 
vat run upwards. Apfuho called out, “ 1 will pull you oat,” 
\ uutead of doing so he threw stones into the tigers vat 
nnd pushed him away from (and with a forked stick so that 
i f h ss washed right downstream. Then Apfuho went a long 
to see if the tiger was drowned or not, and found Jdui lower 
down by the water’s edge. When the tiger saw Apfuho ho 
cried Here * my enemy,” and tried to devour him. 
But Apfuho espied a hornets' nest by the water and said, 
1 he men of the * morung ' have set me to watch the 
morung drum, father tiger, and see that no stranger 
beats d, ^ Then the tiger said, - May ] beat it and see what 

!J Jke l n< Ap{aho " 1 wifl ask the men of the 

iorung. ou stay here, and if they say you may beat 

’ , T f i 'V *!"* T Q1J ' So he went a long way off 
8 ?^ U ** d They say y DU may beat it.” Then 

n i _ f 6 }^ 1 _ * hornets nest all the hornets attacked 

nnrT m ■ii in |’ 1111:1 an ^ 1811 uut *l l 16 fell down a cliff 

and was killed. 

Him the Villagers tried in min to put an end to Apfuho. 

^ L ! . meaning to put an end to Apfuho, took Mm 

,th tiBm d0 ‘™ to a big Tlu .„ „,, ra thev ^ to 

Bftd Wtread*fcJorj l helwii| i<ial ?*if^ einS -^ Ol * 0WS< * 01,1 of ** Sotcl of wood, 
i TiX ,r 1 r.n r™ p ? U * P“* ri ™ in [lie » n tor, 

? rr iU *»»* - ** A«™n 

the flnre, in an Argami ntorv ind^t r* * tt>ry ot lhe Mt)nl «r Mid 

it is the Kent I* ** - . f* mJlao ' ltl Ao story. Inlho U t U*t version 

Ao*„. n F ” r K ""' ri —V “ !>■ 

not ' foi 1 1 1 11 ,?,’ VT 4 ^** ^ Ar * am * P- S f»A/af =r " jackal ** 

Fan nw!2^* Wl5) * - " d ,or tb0 **w»I -to^, Tfie Angami J**w, 

Thr £?ictnj at Hot tit' n. i|j , ' i . Miln? unit Coohmnr, 

*** L:, y^ ototy of ,‘hT. Mowe*** J,i 

“"*»* thr Sm D i4 nW Oj Bun,re. p , £(J0 D Ova^Smtlfm Yiar* 
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the water they all began swinging out over the pod on a 
creeper swing. They made Apfuho use the swing fust an 
went away and left him, thinking he would fall off into the 
middle of the pond and be drowned. Apfnbo kept swinging 
and swinging and could hardly hold on any longer, w on to 
espied a man and a woman wearing fine ornaments au< 
leading a milium by a rope. He saw that they were an 
eloping couple and called out to them, Who art* J l,u * 
There is a beautiful hretsee here which makes swinging very 
pleasant. Take off your ornaments and put them on the 
ground and tie up the mithan. Then pull me in J1 
hooked stick and come and have a swing yourselves. 
they did as Apfuho told them, and took their ornaments 
off and put them down and pulled Apfuho In with a forked 


stick, and lioth began to swing* . . . - 

But when they asked Apfuho to pull them m, instead of 
doing so he Jet them fall into the water and drown- then 
Apfuho put on their ornaments and took their mithan and 
went up to the village. And the villagers were astonished 
and said, “ Where have yon come from with those ornaments 
and that mithan, Apfuho 1 " And ho said to them, n 
the middle of the pond there are many ornaments and many 
mithan too* I only brought away these. If you too wan 
to get some you should go and dive into the ju*rn - _ LC11 

all the villagers said to him in chorus, 1 Take me, Apfuho; 
take me. Apfuho." So a few days later Apfuho led the 
villagers) in a body down to the water. There lie pic e <?l ' 1 
up one bv one and tlirew them in. Of the men who sank 
quietly he said, “ The ornaments and mithan he gets won fc be 
very good." But when people struggled hard .with the water 
pouring from their mouth and nose, he said. u ornamt n s 
and mltban he gets will lie splendid. Tt So he lot ail the 
of the village whom he had thrown into the w.it< r l. rown- 
Now a blind old woman was stumbling along, feeling nr 
way by the waters edge. Apfuho put an old worn i u> 
in front of her, and when she found it as she groped she: said. 

' " Well, if a person like me can find this, people «™ 
infirmities will get a lot." Then Apfuho went up to her ant 

* Cf. Iht! Old Isiry tale of Big wvd Link Klaua. J- H - H ' 
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Eaid, ** Now, old woman, you go in too. What arc you 
doing on the edge? ” and with these words he caught her 
and threw her into the middle of the pond so that she was 
drowned. 


The audience always appreciates a play upon words such 
JJ MCUJ,S in **» story of Apfuho and the Old Woman. Ail 
>iagns love a pirn, A good one is immortal. Ao women— 
a most pugnacious section of the human race—pun on the 
names of their adversaries most elaborately. In some 
Lhota stories practically the whole point depends on a pun. 
The following is an example. 


TJie Old Matt and His Dags. 


Long, long ago, before the Great Darkness came, there 
lived a man who kept wild dogs, os men now call them. 
With his dogs he killed and ate many deer. Hut at last he 
got so old ihat he could no lunger go into the jungle with 
us dogs, So he called them all to him and brought them 
to is house. There he cooked enough rice for each to have 
a share, but when ho divided it up it did not go round 
properly and the youngest dog got none. Then the old man 
sai , My dogs, I am very old and can no longer go out 
hunting with you. But do not forget how I looked after 
you and cared for you When you kill a deer, always leave 
a leg (ocho) for me at the cross-roads.” When the dogs had 
gone away they quite forgot what the old man had said to 
them. Now the youngest dog was angry with the old man 
because he had given him no rice. So when the other dogs 
aaked him what the old man had said lie replied. " The old 
man .said, ‘ Whenever you kill u deer, leave dung {ochii) 
for me at the cross-roads." That is why to this dav wild 
dogs leave their droppings at t he cross-roads. 1 


^ Al, R ftrnI v ™ iat > ^nda meawMw t 6 the wild 4°g 

hud ran ftwoy. Tbo niMangur, in*< C ad of aakuirf f or a ire of ei erV 

rttdL* KaD ' lb " d °* T d ^' n> fcr thl > »hol« lidv. At this Hi; 

B P 3 Ted , t ? R1V, ' ° l'“ tempor 3 *id, “ Bfth ! 

in; m r and ' , , ":° '* 011 !»*>■ for him to Ond.' 

Xro on ^ ***** * hfliT » *** °V*ry- 
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The types of story described so far have all been more or 
less humorous. Some tales, however, teach a definite 
moral lesson; for example, the following. 


The Story of the Two Brothers 

There were once two brothers, The elder was poor, but 
the younger was very rich. The younger brother ignored 
the elder and kept all hifl care and affection for his friend* 
One day the younger brother .said to his friend, fL My friend* 
to-day we will go and pick and eat red berries/’ So paying 
they went. The younger brother climbed the tree, and 
while he w’as picking and eating the berries smeared himself 
all over with the red juice. Then he called out, H ' Friend p 
friend, I am falling.” and tumbled out of the tree. His 
friend climbed down and looked at him as ho lay on the 
ground and said, “ You are no relation of mine. I shall not 
look after you. 1 will go and tell your brother and get him 
to come/ 1 With these words he went away without attend¬ 
ing to him at all* But his brother came and saw him t and 
looking at him said, 44 My brother, forgetful one r when you 
were alive yon scorned and neglected me and kept all your 
love and affection for your friends,” With these w*ords he 
picked him up to carry him, but the younger brother said. 

Brother, there is nothing the matter with me,” and got 
up and himself carried his elder brother home. Thereafter 
the friends were friends no more, but the two brothers loved 
one another. That is why men my that there is nothing in 
life equal to the love of one’s ow*n relations. 


The Widow and the Boys of the Mormg. 

Old men aay that when the Lhotas settled at Nungkam- 
ebung 1 a widow had a big pig* One day the boys of the 
11 morung ” took the pig, promising to pay for it with rice. 
But they did not pay T though every day the widow came and 
said, "Give me back my pig w^hicli you bought for rice/ 

J A very old vilta^D, sues- frig, but bow shrunk t* eight houfie*- 
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At last ehe took her iron staff and poured magic powder 1 
into it and walked round the 11 mornng,” saying* “ Give nio 
hack my pig which you bought with rice. Give it back. 
Give it back/' tapping the ground with her staff a* she went. 
Suddenly the ground opened wherever she had tapped it 
with her staff containing magic powder, and all the inmates 
of the “ moning " were swallowed up, only those in the front 
room having time to jump to their feet and escape. The 
village alJ get to work to dig them nut, but could not dig out 
a single man, only a wLsp of thatch. 

Stories of the Water Spirit. [Tchhupfa) are common, 
utid usually describe a visit paid by someone to his lair in a 
deep pool, as in the following. 


The Boy a?id Ike Water Spirit . 

One day ti boy went down to the Doyang to feh + ’When 
he did not return home in the evening his parents became 
very anxious, and in the morning his father took some men 
down to search for him; but he was nowhere to be found. 
Then his father was sad at heart and went wandering alone 
along the Doyang, determined to find at Least the dead body 
of Jus son. As he went ho aaw a hair on the ground, and 
picked it up s thinking it belonged to his eon. But it was 
m Jong that be only picked up one end of it p and walked on 
winding it round and round his finger. He went on stid on 
uniil he had passed eight bends of the river, so long was the 
hair. At last he came to a Water Spirit, for the hair waa one 
of the \\ ater Spirit s which he had forgotten to wind round 
his head. Then the Water Spirit cried out, “ Let me go” 
but the man replied, 41 You have adzed my son and taken 
hmi to your home in the water, I will not let you go till 
you bring him out and give him back to me” Then the 
Water Spirit said, fci Let me go and I will bring your son and 
leave him here. If you do not believe me you may make 
me ft wear the most solemn oath known to men/' At this 

1 Such in to be the ttwtoft of tfa* otoolote t4 WQrd hV * r *n. 
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the man let him go. anti the Spirit gave him a gift of friend* 
ship, dried fish and fresh fish and fish paste, and said. " In 
tho morning I will bring your son out of the water anti leave 
him here. Come at the time when men go to their Gelds and 
yon will find him/ 1 

Obedient to the words of the Spirit the man came in the 
morning at the time when men go to their fields, and there 
euro enough was his soil on the bank. The tale he told his 
father was this: " 1 saw a big fish in the water, and 
dived in and caught hold of it. It dragged me into a hole 
under the rocks in the pool, where there was no water. 
There on the dry sand was a hearth made of three human 
skulls. It was the lair of the Water Spirit.” The Water 
Spirit had not hurt the hoy, but had brought him out and 
left him on the bank, as he had promised to his father. So 
the father found his son safe by the side ot the water and they 
both went hack home. The tale in remembered to this day. 

Otherwise tales of supernatural beings are comparatively 
rare. The story of Sityingo and Ngaao, two jungle god lings, 
will serve as a sample. 


The Story of Sityingo and Xgazo. 

Sityingo and Ngazo went to dig for bamboo rat*!. 1 Si* 
tjingo caught many, but Ngazo, though he dug all Juj, 
only got one. Then NgftZO said to Sityingo, “ I have only 
caught this mid you have caught so many." and showed 
him the rat. Then Sityingo replied, " Even that you only 
got because I gave it to you.” To which Ngazo replied* 
■* What, I have dug out this nit after digging all day and 
ypij gay vou gave it me ! " " Then let it go, said Sityingo, 

" and sec whether I gave it you or not. So Ngazo let it 
go as Sityingo said, but the rat burrowed into the ground* 
and Ngazo, though he dug and dug after it, could not catch 
it again. Then said Sityingo, 41 You say I did not give it 
you and yet you cannot dig it out! At these words 

» Rhiiomy prune* t», tie f1«h of which Nasm ™RArd w « delicacy. 
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Ngazts became angry and they fell to wrestling, and Ngasso 
tainted Sityingo’s neck. That is why Svtyiogo can only 
look one way. Men say to this day that a hunter towards 
whom Sityingo looks is sure to get something, but that he 
from whom Sityingo’s face is turned away will net nothing 
at all. 6 6 


Stories of human beings being turned into birds or beasts 
are not uncommon, ilie following are examples. 


//oil' Men became Catfish. 

A man took a company of children down to his fields to 
work. \\ hen they had worked all morning and it was time 
for the midday meal they asked him to give them their rice. 
But the owner of the field and his family said it was not 
yet time and would not give them any rice. Then the 
children said they were going to bathe and all went off, and 
said. They would not give us our rice in time, so we w ill 
become catfish.” With these words they turned into 
catfish, calling out, “ We are catfish, we am* catfish ” The 
owner of the field called out. ” Come along. I w ill give you 
your rice," but the children replied, “ You would not give 
it us before. Now we have forgotten about men s food. 
J' c Wlli not Cr,me ’ and swam away in the form of catfish. 
It is because these children were wearing daobolders when 
they wore turned into fish that catfish always have a mark 
on them like a dao-holder —ko men say. 


How Men IC ere tamed into Gibbons. 

Once upon a time a man called Kimongthang called his 
sudem husbands’ relations together and gave them rice 
beer to drmk and said to them, “ I have cut a ehentung tree 
ready for a sacrificial postd Go and drag it in for me, but 
do not let a single leaf fall to the ground," So they went 
and began to drag the tree, but the leaves were half withered 
am ey ep etting them fall. Then, determined not to 
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let the leaves faQ T they tied them onto the twigs and set 
to work to drag the tree again. In spite of this all the 
loaves fell oil* Then they were ashamed to go back to the 
village and meet Kimongthang, So they fled awaj' into 
tho jungle, and the men became mynas and called u Kyon f 
bfimS * 1 But the women ground up rice flour to make 
rice beer and smeared it on their foreheads and called out, 
11 Wok% woka * 11 and became gibbons. That m why the 
gibbon now ha# a white forehead . 5 

Another type of story la that which purports to give an 
account of some historical episode. Many of them tell of 
the origin of some particular clan. That relating to tho 
Kit hang clan will serve as an illustration. The episode of 
the hair being swallowed by the fish occurs in Asgames* 
folk-lore , 3 and cmimiflSy enough this is (tic only Lhota story 
known to ttie writer in which the Assamese are mentioned, 
though the Lhntas must have been in contact with them 
for a long period. 

The Story of the Kttfranff Clan. 

One day a man of the Kikung elan named Vanzo took his 
nine dogs with him and went to hunt deer. But they would 
do nothing but jump and give tongue round a tree with a 
hole in it. Then Yanzo, knowing that his dogs w r ould not 
give tongue for nothing, cut down the tree to see what was 
inside it. and found in it a jungle man. This man he took 
home and brought up and called Kithamo. Kithamo had 
a son called Mcring, for whom Ynnzo arranged a wife called 

1 1 . *. 14 Man. moil 1 1,1 

* One v&rftEcHi of Uiis story states definitely that Kittioagtharig won of 
the Olhni i i i fln r nn rl formerly tried of tjint clan ‘wert forbiddw to 
gibbon. The Chongs tell tho same itory to account for tho origin of ibe 
KudAmjl e-tan, which in regarded iw n gibbon rhra 

The Somu ImVr a story of men of tho Wotaend clan having bc*?n LumfflJ 
Into gibbom, and despise thet clan a* the Change do the Kudarnji. which 
Huggeeta that it ii tho Othui claji of Lhata* which OUglit really to be 
with tho Semi Wotsomi iiwiead of the SKotfi (or, awording to 
M r. Mills, the Kguli) ea u Like csto.—J r II. FL 

1 M Tak of the Tiger and the Crab " in of Assam, by J- Boreoah 

^Howrah, I<U&) K pp , 54, 60 ,—J. H; 1L 
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Khamdrio. Now Khamdrio had wonderful long hair— 
once and a half a* long as a man could span with outstretched 
arms. One day when she was washing her head at the 
river one of her hairy fell in and was swallowed by a little 
fish, winch went down the stream and was caught by an 
Assamese, The fisherman was amazed when he split open 
the fish and saw the hair, and took and showed it to the 
king. Then the king gave orders that the woman to whom 
the hair belonged way to he brought to him, 1 and sent one 
of his councillors with his soldiers to Mcring’g village But 
Maring had fenced his village with a hedge of stinging 
leaves, 3 which the king's soldiers could not penetrate. Then 
the councillor ordered his soldiers to pick one of the leaves 
and take it back with them. And he came to the king and 
said, ^ The village is fenced with a hedge of this h so that 
we could by no means force ifc/ p And the king took and 
put the leaf on his stomach under his clothes to see how it 
would sting; and he understood how terrible the pain was. 
Then he sent the councillor to inquire of Mering whether 
there was anything of which lie was afraid. And Mering 
made answer* J ‘ There is nothing in the whole world of which 
I am afraid. You can only make me afraid by sending up 
to my village nine elephants with cotton piled on their 
backs. That will make me afraid/* So the king sent up 
nine elephants to break down the nine hedges of stinging 
leaves. Then Mering heated his spear red hot, and watting 
tiE the elephants had reached the fence, throw it at the 
first one. The cotton on its back caught alight* and when 
the flames reached its body it ran in among the other 
elephants and set Lhem alight one after the other. Then 
flic elephants fled and trampled many of the men to death. 
Then the king announced that lie would cease to fight with 
Mering and would trade with him instead. And he called 


1 T1 ™ tSl * hnir Of b gill that n kit# td Bend 
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an Assamese and said to him, 11 Take a pot ol cornelian 
beads with you and go up to Mering 1 * village. If anyone 
wishes to buy from you, do not sell, but go on hawking your 
wares right tlirough the village, and as you go scatter beads 
in the hedge of stinging leaver. Having clone this come 
down to me again/ 1 And he went and did a« he was bade s 
and the meu of Mering f s village nut down and destroyed 
all their hedge in their search for the beads which had been 
scattered there. Then the king sent men into the hills with 
dogs to hunt down Mering, and tiering fled to ^ anzo s 
village to take refuge with him. It so happened that 
Yanzo was building his house. He therefore made Mering 
hide under a heap of thatching grass which was lying ready 
to hand, and then went and eased himself on the top of 
the pile. When the Assamese came up with their dogs they 
began to toss the thatching grass to this side and that in 
their search for Mering. Then Yuivzo said to them, ^ our 
dogs arc very clever. Perhaps they arc looking for this 
filth here.” At these words all the Assamese were filled 
with shame and whipped off their dogs and departed. 1 
Because ol this Mering and Yanzo broke an iron staff and 
swore 3 ou It that they would become one dan and would 
never intermarry* Afterwards a son was born to Mering 
whose name was Rapvu. He lived at Nungkamchung, 
where a bastard son was born to him of a woman of the 
Kikung cbm This son's name w as I^obemo and his descen¬ 
dant still live at TsdngakL But the legitimate children of 
Rapvu are the ancestors of the Kithang clan. 

Tales valued for their intrinsic merit as good stories of 
adventure are very numerous, some of them being of ■con¬ 
siderable length. Examples are the following. 

The Story of Licfow and Ei$ Daughter* 

Once upon a time wild pigs damaged a mans crops very" 
badly T so he went down to hunt them, and wounded one 

1 In an Ao folk-fin tc a man La chased with dogs mid escape in a simslar 
way, 

■> regard an oath sworn an hr&koii iren aa binding. 
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\rith his spear, This he tracked and tracked til! he came 
to the house of Lichao, the old mart guardian of wild piga r 
There he found two maidens feeding t he pig he liad wounded, 
They asked him what he had come for, but he was afraid 
to tell the truth and say that tie was tracking a wild pig 
that he had wounded, so he replied* u Hearing that there 
wtTG two beautiful maidens at your house I came to see, 
hoping that I might take one as my wjfe + rp Then they told 
him to come another day, so he departed. 

When the man came a lit tie later Lichno made his slave- 
girl put on beaut iful ornaments and fine clothes* but his 
teal daughter he made to sit all in rags and dirty in the 
outside room. But the man was not to lie deceived. He 
loved Lie ha n s daughter and would only take her , 1 Now 
Liehao used to turn into a tiger and eat human flesh. There¬ 
fore he set his son-in Jaw hard tasks, meaning to devour him 
if he did not. fulfil them. But when she knew* this the 


malt Jen said to him* 11 Whatever task my father gives 3*011 
to perform, tell me and 1 will reveal to j t ou his purpose. 1 * 
So nnD da y T ieLno said to the man, 41 Go and pick the leaves 
of kofifok thorns and toremyoi thorns, and bring them with¬ 
out a single leaf being torn and without a single scratch on 
jour body T If you do this I will let you depart with my 
daughter. I hen the girl said to her husband * 3 " If you 
conic home with the slightest scratch on your body, or with 
ft single leaf tom* my father will devour you. M So her 
husband went and picked the leaves without a single one 
bemg lorn and without scratching his body in the least, 
and rolled them into a very tight bundle and brought and 
gave them to Uchao* Then Liehao said, « Only that 
amount will not be enough for m*' but when he opened the 

of lhr T riF^rl-oVl| lint Sg? 0p<Jna m |!l * BarnCf U the Scithi Vflri&m 
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bundle to look, the leaves covered all the ground in front 
of his ho nse. 

A few days later Lichao said, tA If you can catch and tie 
up one of my pigs alone I will let you take my daughter and 
go/' and with these words gave him a length ol unsplit 
cane. Then the man fell to thinking how he could catch 
one of the pig*, for they were wild pig*; and hi* wife said 
to him t “if you cannot catch a pig my father will devour 
you/ 1 At last he caught a pig* and his wife beat the cane 
on the ground to fray It anti gave it to him. Thus holding 
the pig with one band he pulled off strips of cane with the 
other and bound the pig fast. Then Lichao lot him take 
bis daughter and go. 

So the girl came to her husband's house. But there she 
could get no human flesh to eat, and soon became so weak 
and tiiiii that she could not work* One day her husband 
said to her, ** Why are you so weak and thin ? TT To which 
his wife replied* " f am thin and weak because I cannot get 
the food which my parents used to give me. TT Then when 
her husband asked wlmt her parents used to give her to 
eat she replied, * £ I will send you to fetch a parcel of meat 
wrapped in leaves from my parents' house. But bring it 
straight here. Do not open it and look to see what is inside." 
So he went, and hi* wife’s parents gave him some pieces of 
human flesh wrapped up in leaves. This he brought straight 
home to his wife without opening the leaves to look to see w hat 
was inside„ and when she ate it it made her aw plump and 
strong jus ever. But in a day or two* localise she could get 
no more human flesh to eat, she again became so thin and 
Weak that she could not work. Then she spoke to her 
husband again and told him to go and fetch sonic more 
meat from her parents’ house. Now her husband was 
determined to open the bundle and see what kind of meat 
St was that marie his wife get well again when she was so 
thin and weak that she could not work. But Lichao sent 
a little bird to go back with him so that he should not open 
the parcel of human flesh on the way. When the man 
fingered the parcel which Lichao had given him. having it 
in his heart- to open it, the little bird said to him. ' J If you 
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open it I shall tell my father; if you open it 1 shall tell my 
father,” So he did not open it and look inside. But when 
he had given the parcel of meat to ULs wife lie went and 
hid and watched quietly to see what kind of meat her 
father had given him to bring. Now it was nothing but 
human fingers tied up in leaves that her father had given him 
to bring. And his wife undid the leaves and roasted the 
fingers lightly in the tire and ate them one after another. 
Now when he saw this her husband was much troubled and 
said,'' What meat have your parents sent you \ What meat 
is that you are eating ? ” But she said, " Nay, I will not tell 
you. You will only be troubled at heart and filled with 
fear.” But he said, “I shall not be afraid. Tell me." 
Then his wife said, ** I shall turn into a tiger. When I go 
about the house showing my fangs and roaring you must 
slip a basket over me. If you cannot slip a basket over me 
1 shall devour even you.” With these words she turned into 
a tiger, and her husband tried to cover her with a basket 
but could not, so she caught and ate him. That is the end 
of the story. 


The Girl tcAo Harried a Tiger, 

A woman one day went down to her field to letch some 
vegetables, She saw a fine gourd there and was just going 
to pick it, when a tiger saw her and said, ‘That is my 
gourd. Why were you going to pick it l I shall kill you.” 
With these words he caught her, but the woman, who was 
about to become a mother, said, ” Do not kill me, and I 
will give you my baby when it is born,” so the tiger let her 
go. In due time a daughter was born to the woman. 
When the tiger heard of this lie kept asking the woman if 
her child was born yet, till at last she told the tiger that it 
had been born. Soon the tiger asked her if her daughter 
was strong enough to fetch firewood and water yet, and 
whether she was old enough to be married. But the woman 
kept putting him off by saying that her daughter was not 
yet old enough to carry wood and water and was too young 
to marry; till at last she saw that she must keep the bargain 
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she had made, and told the tiger that the girl was old enough 
to work as his wile. But as she sat weaving a cloth for her 
daughter to wear on her wcddingHiay she was overcome with 
grief when she thought how her child would rarely be 
} billed and eaten by the tiger, and her tears fell fast on the 
cloth :-ihe was in a king. Her husband p too, was sad as he 
worked at a basket ho was making for his daughter to carry 
when she went to her bus baud's house, and his tears fell 
fast on the basket. When the girl saw this sho said, ** Why 
arc you crying, mother?” and her mother answered, “I 
poked myself in the eye with my bobbin,” To her father, 
too s the girl said, “ Why are you crying, father ? ,r And her 
father replied, " I poked myself in the eye with a slip of 
bamboo/' Then, when the day came her parents gave her in 
marriage to the tiger. 

About a y car later a little daughter was bom to the tiger 
and bis wife. When her mother carried her she never cried p 
I but when her father carried her she cried all the time. So 
the woman said to the tiger, “ Why do you make our 
daughter cry so much ? ” The tiger replied, “ It is because 
i my beard pricks her/ 1 But one day the woman hid her&elf 
and watched, and saw the tiger knock his little daughter's 
head ++ tap, tap ” against a hearthstone and Lick up the blood 
which dripped down. When she saw this the woman 
resolved to run away from the tigen and said to him T ls I 
am going to fetch some wood. Hold the baby till I come 
back/" But the tiger said, ** I am coming too.” And 
whenever she asked him to look after the baby while she went 
to get water, or went to the fields or into the jungle, the tiger 
always replied, “ I am coming too/ 1 and never let her out of 
bis sight. At last one day she asked him to look after the 
child while she went down to the spring to wash its carrying 
cloth. 1 So he took the child and she went down to the 
spring and set a louse and a flea to wash the doth, “ chuck- 
chuck, chuck-chuck/* while she ran off and made for her 
parents' house. The tiger, thinking the noise made by the 


1 As the wacdbn would probably take tbo opportunity of tiAthmg mid 
washing her own clothe* it would Jmv« been contrary io LTiOtft etiquette 
for h&r liuaLnnd to have gom with her* 
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louse and the fiea was his wife washing the cloth, kept calling 
out, “ The baby is crying. Gome up and nurse it.” But 
when she did not come up he went down to look for himself, 
ami found his wife gone and the Souse and the flea there 
instead. Then he said. “ You would play tricks on me, 
would you I ” and crushed the louse with his thumb-nail, 
but the flea jumped and got away. 

Then the tiger set out to search for his wife and asked 
everyone he met whether they had seen her pass. All 
replied that they had not seen her, till at last he came to the 
aaugtitia creeper, who said she had just gone by that way. 
Then he chased and chased her till he came up with her at 
dusk at the door of her parents' house. The woman cried 
out, “ Mother, come out of the inner room and open the door 
for me.” But her mother replied, " Who is that ? I have 
no daughter. My daughter disappeared long ago,” and 
would not come out and open the door. Then the woman 
said again, ** I am your own daughter, mother, whom years 
ago. when I was little, you hit on the head with the pigs’ 
food ladle. Do you not know me now ? ” With these 
words she began to squeeze through the little opening by 
the door left for the dogs, but the tiger seized her legs 
while her mother seized her head and shoulders. And they 
pulled and pulled till she was torn in two and the tiger was 
left with her lower half and her mother with the upper half. 
Then the tiger took his half to Jus house and kept watch 
over it with a whisk so that not a single fly should settle on 
it, and buried it. And he wept, saying, '* 0 my wife, when 
you were alive I loved you so much that I was careful always 
to give you good meat to cat as relish with your rice. You 
never had to eat leaves and such-like poor fare." But her 
mother said, ** Why do you weep so ? We have tom her hi 
half. Now we will cook and cat her," And she cooked 
a little of the flesh from the upper half of the girl .and 
ottered it to the tiger, who refused it, saying, “ How can 
I eat the flesh of the mother of my daughter % " But at 
last he ate it. Then he said, " Human flesh is good," and 
went utul dug up the portion he had buried and ate that 
too. That is how the tiger came to oat human flesh, and 
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that is why to this day tigers sometimes kill and devour 
men. 


The ordinary Lkota believes the founders o! the tribe 
came out of the earth, and doe* not worry hi* head as to how 
they originated in the world below. The following story, 
however, is an example of lhe widely spread myth that the 
world was populated by the offspring of a brother and 
sister. 1 

LankongfJmi and fAe Villagers. 

In the days of our ancestors there lived a woman called 
Lankongrhoni, She had a son who was very handsome. 
Mis name was Ariiao. All the girls admired him only and 
wished to marry him. They eared nothing for the other 
men. So ail the men of the village plan nod to kill him 
treacherously. They agreed that on any day when they 
should all go down to the river to poison fish, whoever failed 
to come was to be fined a big pig. Two or three days later 
they went down. Then Arilao’s mother said to him t “ Son, 
do not go.” But he said, “ Do yon want ns to lose our big 
pig, mother ? B1 and went. And the men felled a tree on the 
river bank and hewed a trough out of it and said, “ Let 
every man lie in the trough Ln turn and see if he looks a 
fine man.'" So they each lay down in turn, but as each 
man lay in the trough the other* kept repeating, Ton don't 
look nice, you don't look nice.” At last they said, Let 
Ariiao lie down,” and made him get into the trough, and 
calling out* 4 "Ariiao looks nice; we are pounding up Ariloa, 
we are pounding up Ariiao/ r they pounded him up with the 
fish poison. Now' Ariiao had a friend, and ho was very md 
because Ariiao had been killed that day, and waited weeping 
further down stream. Soon the finger-nail of his friend 
Ariiao came floating down and lodged against him. Then 
he said, " Is this aU there is left of my fricudl ” and with 

1 Cf. Ferry, .Al+ijaliihic Cuftunvf Indonesia, chap. xii. TIlO Vuite clan 
of KufcLk nro also sprung from Dongel and hta skter, and the Kukv p Like 
the L]LmtJLrk, have a of iX pen* hE of groat darkness tm>l floods OWf Elio 

earth and tfrtd (Thu- Th\mz\H$) r during which tho gnats part of 

was drowned.—J* H. H. 
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these words lifted the nail off the water, and wrapping it in 
a leaf slipped it into Ins belt. The villagers made a fine 
haul of Ikh* but Arilao's friend was &o ead that he did not 
trouble to catch a single one. When the villagers trooped 
off up towards the village he hung back to the last. 

Now Lankongrhoni came to meet her son on the way and 
asked each of her feUaw-villagers, “ Where is your com¬ 
panion? 11 or “ Where is your friend? ” or ss Where is your 
younger brother?" or " Where m your elder brother? " 
And each man replied, “ He is coming behind, laughing and 
talking with the girls. He is just coming.'* At last came 
Arilao's friend, weeping and very sad. When Lankongrhoni 
asked him where his friend was he said, Ll The news would 
make you sad, mother. I will not tell you," But she 
replied, 11 Do not give way to grief ? my son- Tell me." 
Then he said, “ Mother, this is all that is left of my friend/ 1 
and gave her big friend's nail w hich he had carried up in his 
belt. Then Lankongrhoni was very sad P but she hid her 
grief, and a few days later gave notice to the village saving, 
“ Tomorrow' bring all the children to my house. I am 
going to kill my big pig and give them a feast there." So 
the nest day the villagers brought all their children to 
Lankongrhoni's house and left them there and w r ent down 
to their fields. Then Lankongrhoni killed her big pig and 
feasted the village children on it. Afterwards she made the 
children remain shut up in her house while she went outside 
and said, 4b Children, tell me where there are holes in my 
house," and they replied, "There is a hole here, granny/' 
or w There is a hole there, granny,” and she stopped up the 
holes as the children told her of them. At last she called 
from outside and said, ts Are there any more holes, children V* 
And they replied, Ja There are no more holes, granny.” Then 
she said, “ i want to light my pipe dow\ Give mo a brand/' 
So they gave her a brand and she get fire to the house and 
burnt aU t he children to ashes, But she heiself climbed aw ay 
up a thread thrown down from the sky and disappeared. 1 

s TIlo version of the story given hero m that current among the Northern 
Lhotuak In tho Southern LhnUi account Lankongrhoni es-iapt* LnU> tl 
panrapin**> ho|&, from which mho Lh afCorwartl* dug uut and kille'l 
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Now the villagers knew nothing of what had happened. 
But a crow went from field to field and hopped about in 
front of the workers dressed in a skirt like a little girL and 
aaid, “ Arilao s mother has utterly destroyed the children 
of the village*” Then the villagers said, What does it 
mean to-day, a crow behaving like that ? Surely something 
has happened/' and so saying they all went off home. And 
when they saw' that all their children had been burnt up, 
each said to his neighbour, 4L This is your fault, this is your 
fault/ 1 and they fell upon each other and killed each other 
so that they nil died. But two orphans, a brother and 
sister, were frightened when they &aw this and climbed up 
into a fowl-house and hid. Afterwards, all the villagers being 
dead, there were none for them to marry, so they became 
husband and w ife* and from these two, even from their fingers 
and toes, were born all the men there are in the world. 
This is one of the stories which men tell. 

A few stories like the following are found which purport 
to give the origin of some common saying. 

The Woman with a Caterpillar far a Husband. 

A man and his wife lived together. Now at night the 
husband was a man, but in the day he turned into a hairy 
caterpillar. Mis wife did not know this. One night before 
she went to sleep she said, “ To-morrow 1 am going to gather 
some leaves to eat," Early in the morning her husband 
left the house first and turned into a caterpillar and nipped 
off the leaves and waited at the place. Then the woman- 
came and at the sight of the leaves exclaimed, <( Strange* a 
caterpillar has nipped off the leaves. I will take them and 
go.” So saying she took the leaves and went. But that 
night when they were in bed she said to her husband, tl To¬ 
day [ found that a caterpillar lnid nipped off the leaves I 
went to gather.” Then her husband said, M It was I.” At 
these words she was greatly troubled, and when ho was 
asleep she gently pushed and pushed her husband till he 
fell off the bed into the fire and was burnt. After that the 
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woman swallowed caterpillar hairs with her food, whenever 
she ate, and coughed and coughed till she died- There¬ 
fore nowadays if anyone coughs much people say, 1 You 
should not burn a caterpillar. ' 

The forces of Nature form the subjects of several folk¬ 
tales, os the two following stories show* 


The San and the A toon. 

At the beginning of time what is now the sun was the 
moon, and what is now the moon was the sun* In those days 
when what is now the moon was the sun it was very hot, so 
that all the leaves and the trees in the jungle shrivelled up 
and died, and men suffered torments from the heat. Then 
what is now the sun said to the moon (which was the sun 
in those days), * Why do you shine «o fiercely that you 
make all the leaves and trees in the jungle shrivel up and 
die, and cause men to suffer torments from the heat? You 
by being the sun arc making men and leaves to die from 
heat and the world will be destroyed* Therefore from 
to-day I will not let you be the sun*" With these words he 
smeared the face of what is now the moon with cow-dung, 
and what is now the sun become the sun. Therefore men 
say that the dark marks on the moon are where the sun 
smeared cow-dung on its face. 1 


The. Wagtail and the Owlet. 

Long, long ago, about the time that the Great Darkness 
came upon the earth, all the birds—for in those days the 
kinds were not as different as they are now—met in council 


i |n the Sans* Yemlon & mall tltfOWa cow-dling at tha mm Blttl iUnm it 
itLie the mourn Infcflfitlmf AMtO Version aahcfl are thrown, In d Mexican 

Version a 3Mire nf rabbit i* thrown. In ail dip effwt Ut tho same, tho 
hotter orb tumFtti into the cooler turn 1 have not mot the a Lory a,monj| 
h wbOiJiS^Fibo the Eiiurka on LliL'mgci)^ tsuco (U a Lfe® or Od noLtles.— 

J, H- B. 
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to decide how night should follow day. With one voice 
they called on the owlet to give his opinion. Then the owlet 
said p “ Let there be nine days* darkness and nine days* 
light," Nq t no," said all the birds, and smacked him on 
this aide of his head and on that. That h why nowadays 
the owlet bm a Hat head. Then all the birds said," Who will 
speak now t ” And the wagtail said, iS Listen to me, then; 
1 will speak. Let us make darkness and light alternately, 
day by day." ** Yes, yes/’ said all the birds, and stroked 
the wagtail 1 all over. He need to be as big as a village cock, 
bat because all the birds stroked him so much he is now 
very small. 

Finally, there is the story of the hero Ramphan and his 
dao. According to one tradition Rainphan is supposed to 
have lived when the Lhotae and Rengmas were at ill one 
tribe, and some Kengmns from Thembfeedima once even 
came to Akuk and claimed the dao, which is still preserved 
there as an heirloom. It is a long, thin piece of iron about 
two feet long and three inches broad. The spike of the haft 
is long and evidently protruded through the wooden haft, 
which probably existed once. It is rarely shown to 
strangers, and never to Southern Lhotas, on the ground that 
they approach Akuk from the direction of the Land of the 
Dead. The story given below is that told by the present 
possessors of the dao, and places the scone of the exploit 
at- Longcham, an abandoned site on Wokha Hill, whence the 
Lhotaa are supposed to have spread into the country now 
occupied by them. 


The Story of Mamphan* 

When the Lhotas were living at Longcham a tiger caused 
them grievous loss. One day it killed all of a party of nine 
women. Among them was Ramphan s wife, who was about 
to become a mother. At this disaster all clamoured to 
abandon the village p but Eamphan paid lie w ould go and face 


* In one version thn flim-bini i* substituted for the wagtaiL 
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the tiger. First he put on each of his fingers a section of 
thin bamboo. Then he took his long dao and lay down 
among the corpses of the nine women and waited for the 
tiger. Soon the tiger came and went to each corpse and 
ate a little of the flesh and laid it on one side, saying m he 
did so h 4i This one I killed on her way to the fields / 1 or 
11 This one I killed when she went to cut wood/' or 11 This 
one I killed on her way to fetch water," or “ This one I 
killed when she went to pick jungle leaves/' or 44 Tins one 

I killed when she went to get vegetables," or ,p This one I 
killed when she w as going down to fifth / 1 At last ho came 
to Ramphan and said, ss This one I do not remember," and 
picked him up and laid him aside, and then settled himself 
down to sleep. Then one by one Ramphan began to snap 
the pieces of bamboo on his finger* to see if the tiger was 
asleep or not. Rut at each snap the tiger pricked up his 
ears. At last when he had snapped nine of the pieces of 
bamboo and there was only one left, Ramphan thought to 
himself, If the tiger is not asleep when I snap this I am 
done for/ T But when he snapped the last remaining piece 
of bamboo the tiger did not prick up its ears, for it was fast 
asleep. Then Rmuphnn rose up and cut off the tiger's head 
w ith his long dao, and climbed with it up to the top of a high 
spur and shouted the about of a warrior w ho has taken a head. 
But he was sad w hen he thought of Ins w ife lying dead in the 
valley below. And lie called to Jiis village men and said T 

II I have slain our enemy. Do not desert your village. Wait 
for me." But when he reached home ho found that the 
villagers had already abandoned the place. From far away 
they shouted back to him, “ We have sprinkled the back 
of one of our sows with rice husks, which fall as she walks. 
Follow^ the track of that and come/* Now as Ramphan. 
followed the trail of rice husks he caught lip on the path 
a woman w ho was a leper. And the woman, whe^e name was 
Mangtrilo, said to Ramphan, u What does this mean, 
father ? A poisonous snake here said, 4 Snake-plant, snake- 
plant, Mangtsilo/ and glided over my leg. What does it 
mean? " Then Bamphan told her to crush up some leaves 
of the snake-plant and lay them on her leg. And she did 
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as he told her and her leprosy wax cured. 1 Then Ramphan 
took her as hie wife. 

One flay when Mangtsifo was weaving outside her house, 
Ramphan 'b slaves began to spin their tops near by. They 
made Mangteilo's brothers join in, and drew them on and 
on till they eamq dose to her house. Then one of the 
brothers recognized his sister Alangtsilo, and went and told 
his parents that he had seen a woman exactly like ins sister. 
But his parents said, “ Your sister was lost long ago. Her 
very bones have rotted away by now. How could you have 
seen her l >l But he said again and again that he had seen 
a woman exactly like his sister, so that at last his parents 
went to see and found that it was indeed Mangtsiln. Then 
they demanded her marriage price from Ramphan, but 
Ramphan snid, “ First give me the marriage feast and then 
I will give you the marriage price.” So her father said, 
Mhat can I do ? ilake and give me only a. bamboo spoon 
and a bamboo rice-stirrer. ’ So Ramphan made and gave 
him only a bamboo spoon and a rice-stirrer. That is 
why Ramphan and Mangtsilo only had one son and one 
daughter born to them. 

1 The Kftbuin havo * similar atory of u eti™ for leprosy bum- revealed 
by a snake I cf. T, C, Hudson, X.vj'i Tr&tt of Manipur, p. 129. " 
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SONGS 

Not only have the Lhotag a number of traditional songs, 
hut they are a bo experts at making up topical songs about 
any events of local interest. The singing is unaccompanied 
either by instrumental mu&io or dancing. The following 
b given as an example of a traditional song. It is sung by 
men lopping the branches off trees when clearing jungle 
for new jhuras* The Lhota version with a free prose 
translation is given* as no verse translation would give any 
idea of the swing of the song. It runs as follows : — 

Ana eehangtho locho 
Sena kambmg eshonite* 

Ana tthatujcho locho 
Becking hambong ethonih. 

Ana echangcho locho 
Tit&a kambong e&honiU. 

Ana echangcko locho 
Sting cJiomani yingkate. 

Zukitacho yakpoivo ethilafa, 

Zulcitacho i/aheoina dhyu. 

The interpretation of this song is as follows : _ - 

On the tree that I am cutting 
May a cock mini vet perch. 

On tho tree that I am cutting 
.May a cock liombill perch, 

On the tree that I am cutting 
May a cock king-crow perch. 
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On the tree that I am cutting 
May taro and vegetables grow. 

The “ madhu " is hi^ who climbs to the top, 

The 4i madhu st grows at the top of the tree. 

The iikiLsii' of thLs song will serve as a specimen of Lhota 
harmony, i am indebted to Jlrs, Hutton for the notation. 
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The introductory and final chants precede and follow each 
verse and are filing on the syllable 

Another traditional song is the following lullaby sung 
by a widow to her child ; — 

Ole iyt te ke-£ r 
0 iyi e he-e r 

O kal m ao nt it scon a chitaia chonehiatQ ? 

O iyi e he-e t 
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0 zukitacfta niyuhungcho chonchinto ? 

O iyi e he-€ t 

0 zUkitacko kh&rtheng soko niyutokoka. 

Chitata tickonchia + 

O kakao. 

Oh iyi h he-e y 
0 iyi e Ae-e, 

O angp o-o, 

0 ntitscvna chitata chonchiata o ? 

O iyi e he-e, 

O utena chitata chonchiaka a + 

O iyi e Ae-e + 

0 kiyonipo elchhi tyatf/ro ekamochina* 

O iyi e he-e, 

O daniki #Matu mchamkao maka. 

O chitata tk-houchia a , 

0 iyi e he~e. 

This may be translated as follows, omitting the meaning¬ 
less chant of 0/e iyi h he-c, etc.:— 

My little one, why are you crying so much ? 

Is it because you want a drink of 1 mud hi i T that you 
are crying! 

I will give you well-kept 4 madhu ’ to drink. 

Do not cry so much. 

O my little one* 

0 my child, 

Why are you crying so much ? 

Even if you cry like this 

Your father, who has become a young brave among 
the dead, 

Cannot come back and call you and take yon in his 
aras. 

0 do not cry so much." 

Songs composed to celebrate some particular event are 
meaningless to anyone who docs not know the full details 
of the circumstances to which they relate. An interlined 
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and much expanded translation will help to explain the 
following specimen, Tt tells of the various people who 
were concerned in the founding of the new village of Japfti 
from Mekula, a migration which greatly annoyed those who 
remained in the old village. 

IIo holo iye hde, 

Ho hoh iye hde, 

IIo yanlhiin yanra Piihango* 

(Ho for Pit!tango plotting to found the new 
village of Japfu.) 

Ho halo iye hde. 

Ho holo iye hde. 

Ho yangen yanra Eenoim. 

[Ho for Re no wo of the old village plotting to 
stop them going.) 

Ho halo iye hde T 
Ho hoh iye hde t 
Ho ckapha Tsirentkmng* 

[Ho for T^irenthang as fat as a carrying basket.) 

Ho holo iye hde. 

Ho hole iye hde t 

II9 oyant phatvha Zarema. 

[Ho for ZaremOp who went because he could 
never say No.) 

Ho holo iye hde ¥ 

Ha holo iye hefe t 

IIa maorale Konchiyo ho esonfanicho* 

(Ho for KonduyOf the old man T burro wing into 
the scheme like a beetle in straw,) 

Ho hali lishomo kamiki. 

(He has become as fond of heavy jungle as a 
giant tortoise. 1 ) 

* Ono m reminded of the reported use of IB tortOLK s+ by the Chinese u 
a term of mild opprobrium.—J. H, H. 
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Ho hob iye hele , 

Ho koto tye Ade, 

//o Jap/tt lanlyulo ho epyu katamo ? 

{Will you creep on all-fours up to Japfu on the 
height ?) 

Ho hob iye hele t 
IIo koto iye kdt y 
Ho ntfojtng bra Ristiamo. 

(Ho for Rishamo as handsome Ln the eyes of 
Rcnsali as a red flower for the ear.) 

11o hole iye hele, 

IIo kola iye kde T 
Ho panka lira 'Nemt J. 

(Ho for ’NsenOi no longer youngs like a withered 
flower for the car that looks beat at a 
distance.) 

Ho koto iye hehy 
Ho koto iye hde f 
Ha okap echii Rental i, 

(Ho ior Rcnstli who keeps her love for Rishamo 
so carefully hidden,) 

IIo koto iye hd-e r 
Ho holo iye hele. 

Ho wore karri Yaackano, 

(Ho for Yanchano as bald as a chicken.) 

Ho koto iye hde f 
Ho holo iye hde r 

Ho juzii karri Wrio, punching cheapen *Nno, 

(Ho for "Nrio with ugly curled hair like a 
buffalo’s forehead, 'Nrio as black as pounded 
oil-seed.) 

IIo koto iyt heh r 
IIo holo iye hele, 

Ho Kthing loroe Tsemolo* 

(Hn lor Teensolo, fair woman of the Kikung 
dan.) 
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Ho holo iye kek. 

Ho hole iye hde 7 

Ho Kiihang tymgro Mangscmo* 

[Ho for Miuigaamo, buck of the Kithang clun r 
who stole Tsensolo front her husband.) 

Ho holo ry& hde r 
Uo hdo iye kde. 

Ho yantaowotsmk ho t voro nungratoksL 
(What did it matter if you paid a tine? The 
money* Dot Tsensolo, hud the pubs of parting 
from you.) 

Ho senka tdirru niJchtealo, sithesiyu nikhioaio? 
(You are barren and useless as a wife. Did ho 
take you to make of you a post for his house 
or rafters perhaps!) 

Ho holo iye heU t 
Ho holo iye hde> 

Ho ?\lithana nirhanchoato ho ytinuloio ? 

(Why did he marry you, woman?) 

Ho holo iye hele 7 
Ho holo iye hde* 

The recruiting of the Lhotas for the Naga Labour Corps^ 
and their service in France and return have been celebrated 
m song at PangtL A free translation of the song runs aa 
follows. 

O Hutton Sahib, young man of a foreign raco T 

What is that letter which has come for you from abroad ! 

G Hutton Sahib, young man of a foreign race. 

The letter you got so quickly 

Is it to call us to go to the German \\ ar ? 

Look how in every village 

The bucks plan each with his friend to go. 

Oh, we will go to the German War. 

Let not a word of the letter fall fruitless. 

We men of the Mountains,, we the bucks 
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Have routed the enemies of the Sahib. 

Let us return quickly, us the braves of the Mountains, 

Let our womenfolk at home hear the news. 

Let them hear that we have routed the enemies of the 
Sahib. 

We braves of the Mountains are coming back. 

Let our women-folk at homo hear the news. 

Let them meet us with drink* of ** madhu/’ 

Bid them come and meet us on the road- 
Tell our two 1 Sahibs to send word to thorn. 

They have given us money a* countless as the grains of 
ash on t he hearth 
But he who gives thought to it, 

Only he will keep his money* 

1 L t. ttie Deputy ComnibiiiDner of tiiO Hills and the Subdi Visional 

Oflurcr of Mok&kdmng. 


PART VI 


LANQFAGE 

Bir George Grierson, in his Linguistic Survey of India, 
places 1 the Lhota language In the central sub-group of 
Naga languages. together with Ao + Tangs&A Thukumi J and 
YachumL The Lhotas have no script of their own, though 
they have a tradition that they once posseted skins with 
writing on them. Being hungry they ate the skins and 
have been illiterate savages ever since. 4 

The grammar of the language has been described by 
Dr. W. Gr Witter of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in his Outline Grammar of ihe Lhota Naga Language. 
I propose to confine myself, therefore, to a brief note founded 
on that work. 

There are two dialects, the Liye and Xdning, spoken 
north and south of the Doyaug respectively, which differ 
but little save in the pronunciation of certain consonants, 
For example, Liye tiing (seven) becomes kiing in Xdning; 
aimlbdy otyai (basket) becomes okyak ; ottjam (needle) 
becomes opgatn, and so on. 


Vowels* 


A 

long as in 5S father." 

Alphabet. 

A 

short as U in 14 but/' 

E 

long as a in “ pay/' 


E 

short as e in 11 then/' 



1 Lmgutwtic, Surrey of Jwiiu, YoL IIL, Part IL P pp. 

1 TS» mai n of an Ao-Konyjkk village. 

■ A Srtnft mime for the Snnptumfi. 

* A sunHur InuJULOJi in to be fcuuail m many Nfflfa tribes hjs wc LI ns 
among the Fiddm Aborts and possibly Other tfib&S Oil tlio north bank of 
Ibo Brahmnputm,—J, H. H. 
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I long as in “ machine." 

1 short, a little longer than the i in "sta*” 

O long as in “ bone.” 

0 short as in French “ dot.” 

U long as in oo in <H fool.” 

U short ns in " pull” 

V mm" t urn,” 

Only syllables which are strongly long or short have 
been so marked. 

Diphthongs. 

There are no true diphthongs. The separate sounds of 
vowels which occur together can just be distinguished, 
though often very fjiintly. 

Oon&manift 

B as in English. 

C never used alone* 

Ch as in “ church.” 

Chh as ch, but with more aspiration. Sometimes approach¬ 
ing " fo ” in sound. 

1} as in English. 

F as In English, 

O never used alone- When it follows n it is pronounced 
as the g in "singer/ 1 not as the g in 11 finger.” 

// as in English hen/ 1 Aspirates the consonant with 
which it is combined. 

J not used. 

K as in English. 

Kh m in “ funk-hole. M 

L usually as in English* but sometimes pronounced 
almost like n. 

M m in English, 

Mm like m, hut with the sound held longer. 

A as in English. A final n often only gives a nasal 
sound to the vowel it follows, 

Nn like n, but with the sound held longer, 

P as in. English, 

Ph as in " tap-house," not m /. 


VI 

LANGUAGE 

Q 

not used. 

E 

as in English, but rather more rolled. 

Sr 

as r, but much rolled. 

T 

as in English. 

Th 

as in tJ hot-house/' 

V 

as in English. 

W 

as in English < 

X 

not used. 

¥ 

+ c c kj 

as m year. 

Z 

as in “ zebra/* 


Grammar , 

For the indefinite article mtiteanga he used both with Article, 
persons and things, and nchjua with persons only. The 
article to* however, usually omitted unless there is some 
special emphasis on the singleness of the person or thing 
spoken of. The place of the definite article is taken by 
demonstrative pronouns. 

There to no distinct ion of gender except in the ease of Gender, 
animate objects. For human Wings eput f M male/ 1 and 
ehie* female/' are added when the sex to not. otherwise 
indicated; e.g, figdro t H infant/ 1 ngam epuc, ** little boy/' 
wgam due, 11 little girl/ 7 In the case of animats, opowj, 

** male/ 1 and Skhu, ** female/ 7 are used; e, g. tvdJtd, 11 pig" 
wok&pQng t bo9X,' r .tEokokhu t "sow/ 

The plural termination to “ onjp 11 affixed to the demon- Number, 
fctratlve pronoun chi or shi. “The men have gone”: 

Kyomhiang yichaka** The word oni ” is used as a 
form of dual. 41 We two/ 1 eni (i. c. eon*)* “My father 
and your brother came yesterday”: “Apo nd nil a oni 
nchft rw" 

The subject of a transitive verb takes the suffix nd, c<y*. 
which is also that ol the instrument, in the case of two 
or more subjects the suffix to attached to the one nearest 
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the verb. When the subject is followed by an adjective 
qualifying it, the suffix is attached to the adjective. 

Eist-n a sdko yuchoka . 

The Sahib madhu ” has drunk. 

The object immediately precedes the transitive verb 
governing it and is not inflected. 

E-na 6oko yuka. 

We 11 madhii * f will drink. 

The direct object precedes the indirect. 

Ohn GkangsEmo pin. 

Rice to Cliongsemo give. 

The noun is not inflected for the genitive* The possessor 
precedes the thing possessed. 


Ydnd&ao 't&i Chtmgsemo pin. 
Ynnasao’s rice to Chongsemo give. 


Place and time are rendered by postpositions such ns 
if 11 W "in"; “fam” “with”- to, "to”; theni, 
*' with/ 1 44 from/* and many others. 


Shi-na ora-i A -h\4o woa 

He the junglc-to will go. My-house-to go. 

Eng-iyaAlt&ng-na* 

Sim-coming-ti me-frotn (i, e. ” from dawn ”)* 


Adjectives follow' the nouns they qualify and take the 
suffices instead of the noun* 


Qtxing sa ,po4&. 
Tree taU-on. 


When a noun is used as an adjective it precedes the noun 
it qualifies. 


Ora tyon. 
Jungle'man. 
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To form the comparative an adjective takes the suffix 
“ wo," or sometimes for euphony “ mo." 

Yanttsao Asao sapouxt. 

Yanasao (than) Asao (b) taller* 

In interrogative sentences the adjective pins the com¬ 
parative suffix wo is repeated first with the interrogative 
suffix oft), and then with the interrogative suffix efa, 

Yamsao napow'olo Anita sapomrfa ? 

Yanasao taller Asao taller! (i. e. Which is 
taller, Yanasao or Asao ?) 

The superlative is formed by adding the suffix '■ ico ” 
to the adjective ns in the comparative, and putting some 
word meaning “ all ,f before the noun representing the 
things among which comparison is being made. 

Langa 'lung ski eapowo. 

AH trees this taller (f. e. This is the tallest tree). 

The cardinals are as follows :— 1 

l. Ekha (only used in counting, otherwise mntsanga 
or 7tchu«a is used). 

% Eni. 

3. 

■1. Jfesii. 

5. Mungo. 

G. Tirok. 

7. Tiing. 

8. Tim. 

9. Tdht, 

10. Taro. 

11. Tarosi ekha (lit. “ ten-with one 

12. Tarosi eni. 

13. Tarosi el ham. 

14. Tarosi merit. 

15. Tarosi mango. 

16. Tatari tirok or merit na jnotu'i m pen (lit. "by four 

twenty not making ”). 
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17. Taroai tiiiig or vlhmrma mckwi mp&n. 

IS. Tarosi Hz a or enina mekwi mpen, 

10, Tarosi toku or vkhana mefctoi mpen . 

20. Mekwi. 

2L Mehvm ekha. 

30. TMmdro (i. e. el ham taro). 

40. ZUro (L c, mezu tarp)+ 

50 + Tiingya. 

S0> Rohro (L e. iirok taro). 

70. Ekha tiing (i\ e, “ seven times once the sum of 
fingers "). 

SO, Ekha iim (Liye), Zaro (Ndrung). 

90 . Ekha lolcu , 

100 , Ekha (aro. 

1000 . Th&ngai 

Fractions 

l = poio. 

I|= matmnga-si poke. 

| — Echu tihatn chuche matsanga (f. e. 11 One part of 
three parts "), 

Counting is done on the fingers, and reckoning is kept 
by little bundles of sticks. It is a common sight to see, say, 
five little bits of bamboo stuck up in a prominent place 
in a wayside granary, or five notches cut, in a log. This 
means that the owner will claim Ks.5 from whoever damages 
the granary or misappropriates the log. 

There are no true ordinals. 

First — dvunpiicAi (the one in front). 

Second = ovungochi sffimo (the one behind the one in 
front}. 

Third — tmtngochi eJiila oni nilamo (the one behind both 
that one and the one in front}. 

Ordinal adverbs are formed by the prefix echo or eeli u »g. 

Once = echou or echnnga. 

Twice — echoni or echuvgeni, etc. 
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The personal pronouns are as follows : — 

First person Singular A , ai, aiyo f akha. 

Plural E, Eten r eyo. 

Second person Singular Nna, turn, ni , yi f, L 
Plural Ni r nino, nte t yi. 

Third person Singular Mbo, and the demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns hi T $hi, chi . 

Plural Olm f and the demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns hiang, ehiangt chiartg. 

Personal pronouns take the same suffix as uouns* 

A mskthata, 

I am tired. 

A-na pika , 

£ will give. 

As iu nouns # the possessive is formed by placing the 
possessor before the thing possessed. 

My house = Aid {— A-oki). 

The demonstrative pronouns are as follow :- — Hi or shi M 
this,” cii, u that/* Aiang or shiawg, lfi these/ 1 ottin or 
chiartg, 41 those." They follow the noun they qualify and 
take guffi T \c 3 as do adjectives. 

A-na okishiAo otsi tsoka. 

I bouse-thus-in rice will eat. 

The interrogative pronouns are as follow :— 

Who ? — ochii ocho. 

Which! = ocho, Icuwe, to. 

What? — ochi or ocho (referring to persons) ; ntio f nyu t 
nfpitoo (referring to things). 

Nno vtio chonala f 
You what are wanting ? 

A relative clause in English is usually rendered in Lhota 


PrnHG-Un.1. 
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by file verb followed by tcochi (lit- “ go that ff ) r often pro¬ 
nounced mochi for euphony, 

A-na etho-tivd~chi a-pia 
I wanted-one~tbe rue-give 

(k c. give me the one I wanted). 

The interrogative pronouns are* however* sometimes used 
as relatives. 

A-na hiwe chonana chi a-pia „ 

I what wanted that me-givc. 


T3ao Verb. The verb is not conjugated for person and number. 
Certain suffixes are used to express tense. They are as 
follow: — 

-a = perfect or future, the context, giving the sense* It 
is id so the termination of the imperative. Thus* from the 
verbal root bo — eat — 


Ana feoa 


-{? 


will eat. 
have eaten. 
Tsoa — eat. 


'fa* « the ordinary' termination of the future— 
Ana bota = I will eat. 


^ho is the ordinary termination of the preterite_ 

bocho — l ate* I have eaten. 


is the ordinary termination used to express continual 
action* and is apparently a form of the verb Ha, M k 1 — 

\ l was eating. 

To express habitual action the verbal root without any 
termination is used* 


*-lna diet t$o = 1 eat rice. 

The verbal root followed by a faint v sound expresses 
future action* 

dJZtf bm — I will eat. 
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Further shades of meaning are expressed by a large number 
of verbal modifiers which are added sometimes to the verbal 
mot, and sometimes to the verbal root plus the termination 
-a. These modifier* arc followed by the suffixes already 
mentioned. The commonest are as follow:— 


(1) van indicates continuance. Alone it means ** stay** 

l( remain, if M live ” 

Ana tsoamncfio = I continued eating. 

Ana ochi vana — I Eve there. 

(2) kam also indicates continuance. 

Ana otd teoak&mm — I am eating rice. 

(3) ebak implies completion. 

Ana aid to ochaka = I have eaten up my rice. 


A reduplicated form of chak is a bo sometimes used to 
express the English pluperfect, 

Ana aid teochakehaieQ — 1 had eaten up my rice, 

(4) tala implies immediate future. 

Ana tfOsaln — I am just about to eat. 

(5) tok has a causative, or permissive sense. 

Ana shi teotohaia = I am making him eat. 

Shi tsoioka — Let him eat. 

(6) bug is a verbal root meaning h,i wish," 

Ana Uohnga 1 wish to eat. 

(7) pvu is added to the reduplicated verbal root to express 

frequency. 

Shina Isopvu isopvti. vanala ^ He is always eating, 

(8) lan or km expresses repetition. 

Shina rotancho = He came back again. 

(9) ten or tem indicates the first doing of ait act. 

Ana toofewefto = I ate first. 

(10) ta indicates that several people are acting together. 

Otena teotala ~ They are eating together. 
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(11) khan signifies absolute completeness. 

-4n« atai hokhando = I Lave eaten up all my rice. 

(J2) nhyu indicates incompleteness. 

Awa otsi t$o»hyua = I have eaten part of the rice. 

(J3) « = “ more.” 

Ol&i apisa = Give me more rice {pi — (I g i Te ’ j 

(14) hrak = got.” 

A na otsi isohraba — J got some rice to cat. 

(15) kok - ability. 

^ino oso holoka = I can eat meat. 

(IS) de or chcyit also = ability. 

Ana otsi ntsoefot «* I cannot eat rice. 

fcUowiJig examples show the shades of meaning of 
the terminations in me. 


(Ada — pat. 
te&pa = eat more. 
teoafo — g Q on eating. 


Ffirts- 

rijiiol 

Clauses. 


The sense of English participles and participial clauses is 
given by postpositions and adverbs added to the verbal 
atom or the verbal stem plus a. Examples arc as follow 

(l) -na from," “ by,” the instrumental postposition. 

Ana otsi hona . . . = | ^ ^ r ' ce * 

I I, by eating rice. 


(2) -i = at." 

SJiina amhwigi atajicho 


He at seeing me struck me. 
He struck me as soon as he 
saiv me. 


(3) thong — “ a t the time of." 

Ana boat hang shina atapdo *= He struck 


eating. 


me when 1 


was 
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(4) 4e — “ at the time of ,r —usually added to verbal 
modifier van. 

Ana tsoavante skina aiapcho ^ He struck me when I waa 

eating. 

(45) sanati — “ immediately after.” 

tsosa n ati woq — Go as soon as you have eaten. 

(6) si or so — *' after/* 

Isosi 1 ova = Go when you have eaten. 

(7) telta or ckakla denoto concession. 

Ana otiri ntsoteAa woka — Though I have not eaten I 

will go. 


Certain prefixes are added to verbs of motion to indicate DW 
,. .. titnuL 

direction. 

(1) Chung — “ up ” ; chuitgmka — I will go up. 

(2) cho — '* down rhowaka — 1 will go down. 

(3) thre or thro = “ in ” m , thra/ia — come in. 

ihrowoa = go in. 

, (4) dt 1 — 11 out " — chit/ia = go out. 

A conditional clause is usually expressed participially by coq. 
means of tlie postposition -no added to the verbal stem. 
Another method is to add *m> to the verbal root of the 
protasis and -katda to the Tcrb&l root of the apodosis. 

Otsi hello Inm ana tsckatdu 1 = If rice were here I would 

cat. 


Purpose is usually expressed by adding the postposition Fnip»c. 
-fo, « to,” to the verbal root. It may also be expressed by 
the prefix e-, either with or without the postposition - la , 
or by the suffix kiatto. 


Ana lsola radio- 
Ana elsolo radio. 

A na etso radio. 

A ft® IsokiaUo rocko. 


I came to eat. 


1 Dr, Witter gives .Jtatofo m the ELifrix of tho Arwtw I am mjiptf 

inclined to think that the word toaititfi is th* ordinwy future- farm 
plus & suiti* -iota. 
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Ifaedii™. With the imperative the prohibitive prefix ti- is used, 

TiUioa — Do not eat. 

In the other tenses n (or sometimes for euphony m) is 
prefixed to the verb. 

A na ntso ■ I do not cat. 


T ! ie Mb*?* ure added to the verbal root plus 

the terrmnation -a. 

(1) -he. 

Nno Isoake = Do you eat ? 

(3) -nflnj. 

A no hoanii ng — Do you eat 1 

(3) -te, with a reduplicated verbal root. 

A T rut Isotsoaia = Do you eat ? 

(4) -da, with a reduplicated verbal root. This form is 

only used when speaking of past time. The ter¬ 
mination -a of the verbal root is elided and disappears. 
A so tsotsoda — Did you eat i 

(5) For double questions -Jo is suffixed to the affirmative 

verb and -la (or -da) to the negative verb. 

Aro isoalo ntsoala — Bo you eat or not ? 

( 6 ) -ne is used in asking permission. 

Ana teoane — May I ea t 3 


VOICD. 


There is no passive form of the verb. 

I have eaten up my rice = ana atsi tsochaka. 

My rice has been eaten up = ai&i tsochaka 

is 32S^* PP “" 10 S * re “ % a c “ 8 in " hich "* "*J«t 


§£* *• in otilcr Na e 1 different Tcrbs in, 

nyffli variations of the same act. Dr Witter gives the 
list aa an cxanaple. 


used for 
following 
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Ephyopala — to wash in general. 

Etsiala — „ 

,, clothes. 

Siiala = „ 

„ tli^hea. 

Mifuala — ,, 

„ face. 

Phiala = „ 

„ feet. 

Ntsakala — „ 

„ hands. 


The following are typical examples. Many are com- Adverb*, 
poaite words formed from a noun or pronoun and a post¬ 
position. 


Always = echttng. 
Fonnerly = fiioicc 
By day = enffila* 
Last night = n&ano* 
To-night — osamo. 
To-day — Ticking. 
To-morrow = ochjL 
Yesterday = ndid. 
Now — nthanga. 

Suddenly = dthiapa* 


Perhaps = kanyu* 
Probably — kache. 

In this w ay ^ hdo. 

In that way — chito. 

On the right = amymwc* 
On the left = 

Ahead = wungwe. 

Behind = fitannve. 
There — ochi. 

Here — hello. 


Several have l>een noted in connection 
Examples of others are ns follow : — 


w ith the verb. P^t- 

positions. 


Among — onungo. 
Below = okapi. 
Between = yite. 
From, with= them. 


Towards — we. 

With = puna. 

Near = nthango. 

In front of = mkatungi. 


Syntax. 

In a wimple sentence the subject comes first and the verb 
last, with the object between them. 

Ana otei teoka. 

I rice will eat. 

Adverbs usually come first* 

Ocku ana otei tsoka. 

To-morrow I rice will eat. 
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Interrogative adverbs, however, often follow the subject. 

Chongsemo kothang row ? 

Chongscmo when will come? 

Possessive nouns and pronouns precede the thing pos¬ 
sessed, but adjectives follow the noun they qualify. 

Ana Changt&no ’tei mhotia bsoka. 

I Chongsemo s rice good will eat. 

In compound sentences the principal clause stands last* 

Ochi nyanya vdna ana nttiala. 

There a goat Is X know. 

In reporting the words of a third person the actual words 
spoken are placed with the particle to immediately in front 
of the principal verb. 

Thus " Chongsemo aaid he would go ” would be in 
Lhota— 

Chongsemona ana u'ov to ezoc ho. 

Chongsemo I nil! go thus said 

If the actual words of the speaker are not used the in¬ 
direct discourse is placed after the principal clause and its 
verb takes the affix -late. 


Chong^ernona ezocho omona tvolato. 
Chongsenio said ho would go. 


Specimens. The following specimens of the language with literal 
translations will serve to illustrate the grammar and syntax. 


I.— The Stout or the Cuckoo and the Chow. 

Pdngpangto nd kdMk-to dni okdmo teedtacho 

cuckoo and crow they-two friends became.' 

Ole, yangpang-chi-na huhah-chi ezocho " J ham 
Then cuckoo-that (to) crow-that said "my-friend, 
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nnfi-M dnyu^M-ki mhdna a-mnikz ana-ha 
you-too gum-tlib-with welt mc-orna men ting I-too 

mhona i-rawka” to 

gom-thfe-with well you-will ornament/* thus 

ew mJtana eranitokcho. Chi-sildcho 

having said well made him ornament. That-after 

kasha k-chi-7ta pangjyang-chi ezocfto “ A-lcam, nna-ha 
crow-that (to) cuckoo-that said my-friend, yon-too 

mhona a-ranike ana-ha mhona i-ramchoJca*' 
well me-ornamenting I-too well y on-will ornament. ,s 

to fizoa onyu-thi pick®. Qle 

thus having said gum-that gave. Then 

pangpcmg-chi-na 11 A-ham, a-pfu-na a-txola, 
cuckoo-that u my-£ricnd m 3 T *mother me-is calling, 

a-pfu-m a-tsala f n to ezoa onyu-chi-w 
m\-mother me-is calling, 1:1 thus having aaid gum-that-with 

ka^hak-chi Mrri-Io tyanbai&i tmncho* 

cuckoo-that head-on having poured out ran it way* 

Ckhkoko-nd tthungm-cha kaxhak-cho ngikd-td. 

That-reasou-from now-till crow-the black-is. 

Bochi-na pttngpang-cho kazhak khjjrua engo 

That-from euckoo-the crow fearing (by) day 

n-mmphim zamo-thdiig-tm 11 jxingpamj pangpang" 

not-wandering darkness-time-only “ cuckoo cuckoo/* 

to I :hm tiamphiata. 
thus crying wanders* 

Translated into ordinary English the story runs as 
follows ;— 

The cuckoo and the crow became sworn friends> One 
day the cuckoo said to the croWp ** My friend, you orna¬ 
ment me prettily with this gum and I will do the same to 
you/* and got the crow' to do as ho vrm asked. The crow 
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then made the same request to the cuckoo and gave him 

the gum. But the cuckoo eried t 1£ My mother b calling 

me, my mother b calling me/ 1 and poured the gum all 
over the crow's head and ran away. That is why the crow 
is black and the cuckoo is so frightened of the crow that he 
only wanders about at night, calling, “ Cuckoo, cuckoo.” 1 

m— How Children were turned into Monkeys, 

Onpoi-na ot^soi epue J t$ dtha due 

man and wife children male child one female 

deka to poki tu$i dm-chi tehkicko . 

child one too having got having been wife‘the died. 

Tole epue-cki-na due-chi tchhicho silo due 

Then husband-the wife-the died after wife 

dMti &oa tdftcAo. Ole due ethan-chi-na due 

new took remained. Then wife new-the wife 

eichhio-chi 7 l$oi t'^oni^chi n-nzam dam kangxhi 

dead-the children two-the not-pitying much trouble 

ntsomhicho. Q&i nthokacho mbo-na nfingri-t'-oni 
gave H But one day sho (to the) children-two 

11 li+nhyaio wrta, otsi^ko ana mg-aku ni-ni 
** ficld-to watch go food I day-every (for) you two 

kdntokmtingka ; $ki (intake™ to 

will have taken down; home do not come/ p Thus 

esoo w&tokcho* Chi silo mbo-na otei 

having said made to go. That-after she food 

kiMto ziro-ckii hono-chU maku-to tai 

calling-it rat-dung chicken-dung husks-too only 

1 Tbo Knyaru oi Dm» Icll a si it, [Jar a lory in which thn argus fib cot-ant, 
and OlO ccucoJ take ihe pi acv of the click &o and vt Qm {The Pagan Tnbt* 
v/Bornta T How and HcDougal, YoL L t p. 247), The CrcmJimd Eskimo give 
a similar account of how the raven beiinzne black. CL - The Ha veil and 
thu Gooae.^ ill Etkimv FM-mte*, by Knud Rumumo and W, Wwmlor 
P- Ofl (Gyldi-iidftl(- a . 1021). 
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nkapnkapi 

having tied up in leaves 

huntokm ungcfto. Tote 

had carried down. Then 

nibo-na otsi kitalo 

she food calling it 

7m vmku-to 

and husks-too 

hantokmung-cki 
having had taken down-that 

zm sfcfio* Chi-$ifo-cho 

saw. That-after 


nungri 4 J oni 
(to) the ohildren-two 

nit T\gr\4-on i -n a eng-aku 

children-two day-every 

zir<xhu hotio-ch ii 

rat -dung chicken -dxulg 

wkapnkapi 

haring tied up in leaves 

lanphelanphet 
which having opened 

tmngri-t-*om-n a kyon 
children-the two man's: 


eteoytt n-cMmcheo ora-i tiangti- 

food and drink not-remembering jungle-in nuts 

tong pen-tai hlat&o-Moyuta rancho. 

bemea-only picking eating-picking drinking stayed s 

Ole ncholcacko opo-na ot$i Mn&i w 
Then one day (their) father food carrying going 

“ oyi t otsi teola" to ezoa tsah 

Ji come, food eat/' Thus having said calling 

nungri-i-*mi^na 41 A-po, ego nhungo kyon 

children-the two M my-father, we now man's 

el&oyti n-chamche kama yahto 

food and dri n k not -remem beri ng having bee ome monkeya 

k&mayialrt™ to tioa “ ttm^wu n to khuta 

are becoming/' Thus Baying “ wn-wn ” thus calling 


yakso kamaykho. Chi^ik-cho opo-na 14 Toka 
monkeys became. That-after (the) father “ Then 


ni-ni-na yakio kama yi-na oyan 

you-two ftumkeys having become being-from village 

mung-thang-mungri di chepya 'yam-H penchu-muchu 

emun^time-keeping is seeing village-fields seeds-roots 
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shoiya yitake” to mx* 

scratching up digging up will go/' thus having spoken 

yitokcho, llochi-na n hu nga-liya yakso-va oyan 
let (them) go, This-from now-till monkeys village 

mung-tMng-munfjri di chepya 'ymn-U 
emu ng-t£me keeping is seeing village-fields seeds-roots 

shot jo ehoiyaia to rute tJa, 

scratching up digging up arc thus (men) say. 

The interpretation of the talc is as follows:— 

A man and his wife had one son and one daughter. The 
wife died and the man married again. But the new wife 
did not love her step-children and ill-used them. One day 
she said to them, " Go down and watch the fields. X will 
send food down for you every day. Bo not come back to 
the house/' Eut instead of food she only sent down rat- 
dung and chicken-dung and rice husks tied up in leaves ► 
\\ hen the children opened the leaves they saw that their 
step-mother had sent them dow r n filth instead of food. 
Then they forgot what human food was like and took to 
picking and eating berries In the jungle. One day their 
father brought down some food and called them to come 
and eat it, but they said, M We have forgotten what human 
food is like* father. We are turning into monkeys/’ With 
these words they called out ** vvu-wu +T and turned into 
monkey b. Then their father ^ddj l£ You have turned into 
monkeys, and now you will watch for the days when the 
villagers arc keeping emung and cannot go to the fields, 
and will ho catch up the roots and seeds they have sown/’ 
That is why to this day monkeys scratch up the roots and 
seeds in the fields when they see that the village is keeping 
emung. 


Abuse and Nicknames. 

The figurative expressions used by Lhotas in jest or for 
purposes of abuse are so apt and to the point that they 
deserve brief notice. A dwarfish person is called either 
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httmpochulantf (fowl's-dung) or zitsenaro (mouse), A woman 
of loose morals is called nyanyam (she-goat) or ni^ingo (a 
small fish with the reputation of taking any bait thrown 
to it). The expression wokomhi (pig's tail) is applied to a 
fussy man who is always running backwards and forwards* 
Nangkinmg&a (chrysalis) denotes a sulky man. Shamabok 
(wasp) b a man with a very small waist. Poktk (duck) is 
a man who waggles his posterior as he walks* In a quarrel 
a man will sometime address his opponent as $ak&plsQ 
C‘ born under the verandah of the house / 1 L e. bastard ) t 
and will be called v&ngkopfeo (" c born tinder the granary ?f ) in 
return, A man with no teeth h nicknamed okingkham 
(open door) f and so on* 


Baby Language. 

An English mother who says to her baby, sl Did urns 
want-um’s bottle ums denums? 1 * uses language sufficiently 
like that in ordinary use to bo intelligible to a mere 
baclielor, but the Lhotas have a curious customs when 
addressing small childrens of using words w H hioh are in no 
way connected with the speech uf every-day life. For 
instance* 11 boiled rice ” is called mama a “ madhn lf is koka t 
L rain is tsetse, “ eat TI is hamta, +f go to sleep ,p is nkobofo, 
” up P b hok$i v “ sit dow n " is phato f 11 go along ” is 
tmtsato, “ I will smack you TT m khakta T and so on. 

The origin of this baby dialect m unknown, but it L* 
noticeable that the Aos use almost identical w r ords in 
addressing their children* 
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APPENDIX A 


tut: lhota calendar 


Tui: Lhota divides; the year into twelve lunar months, 1 
which are named as follows 


Ndn (February). " The month of the ndH flower.” 

Evihi {March). “ The blowing month.” 

EpJii (April). " The dry month." 

Ckesh {May), “ The watching month,” i, c, all watch to 
see if the crops will sprout well. 

Oteti (June). ” The month of millet ” (ienf). 

Nmtng (July). Derivation unknown. 

Chikanika (August). ” The month of quarrels," because 
poor men have come to the end of their resources and 
try to borrow from rich men, who refuse to lend, 
jftfonffaa (September). 1 Tho bursting month,” because 
t he pots are bursting with new rice, 
liongorontjyi (October). “ The going backwards and for- 
wards month, i. e. carrying the crop up to the village, 
CJtopiik (November). “ The month of case.” 

Sholoktik (Dccemljcr). 11 The month of ceremonies.” 
Echoti {January). " The spreading month,” i. e, the mts 
(scatter the straw about the abandoned fields. 


In order to correct the calendar an extra month or part 
of a month called Ci&mteu is put in after Echo,, whenever 


1 Opiwjrito «urh month I liavD giv«Q the tradition*! dmvLien of Uv 
wilb EaB'« b "scrnhB is *0y a ppfftdnloto 
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necessary* The months being periods of the agricultural 
year the whole Lhota country ia not in the same month at 
the same time* The inhabitants of a cold Tillage where the 
crops are late may be struggling through CMhmika while 
those of a w arm village are enjoying the peace and plenty of 
Ndrangteo* 


APPENDIX B 


btensv ration 

These is no standard of weight in use throughout the 
tribe, but in every village {hero h kept a stone (ephim) 
which is used in apportioning the shares of meat at feasts. 
Thu weight is generally nine to ten pounds. For trade a 
balance of the bistnar type is used, notched to weigh in 
Indian seers and fractions of seers. 

The standard measure for rice is thuholuk, which is 
regarded aw one man's wage for a day and usually weighs 
about sis pounds. Tire table would be as follows 

2 chukot idruso — 1 ehiikoluk. 

3 clmkohtk = 1 sif&i. 

ritei = l eiiokyak. 

Two baskets (e/ft) are regarded as going to one enokyak. 
The size of the baskets varies from village to village, and 
the buyer must accept the standard of the village from 
which he buys, 

1 hough nowadays Lhotas occasionally try to state 
distance in English miles, the real measure is by when, the 
distance between one temporary granary and that at the 
next stage on the path up from the fields. It varies from 
village to village. On an easy slope it may be a mile and a 
half, on a steep Biope it will be a mile or even less. 

The depth of water is either measured in echam (tho 
height of a man) or e*hi (kicks). That is to say, if a 
man having dived to the bottom of a pool has to kick his 
Ieg» three times before he reaches the top, the pool is 
reckoned aw three " kicks" deep. A tree is spoken of as 
so many phtiuehap (ladder-steps) high. 

Just .is fingers and toes ore the usual counting apparatus 
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so the Lhotfi uses the distance between the various parts 
of his body as standard* of measurement, The distance 
between the tips of the fingers of the outstretched arms is 
called ftiiya, and that from the middle of the chest to out¬ 
stretched finger-tip* manyak* A cubit is kecha. The 
spans of the thumb and first finger and thumb and middle 
finger are dt&fmn dro and elcosupo respectively. I 1 he breadth 
of a linger is yingta* These measurements are used for all 
conceivable purposes. The size of a mithan, for instance, 
is not stated in terms of its height at the withers, but in 
term* of the length of its horn in eimupo and yinpro. 
Similarly, to measure a pig you pass a long slip of bamboo 
round its chest and measure the bamboo. Thread is never 
measured by length or weight. If it is in a skein, the 
thickness round the skein is taken, the circles formed by 
thumb and first finger and thumb and middle finger being 
called eteokkundfQ and el&ok&iipo respectively. If it is in 
a ball h tbe ball is reckoned as a keraksilpo (big handful) or 
kmtHero {little handful). 


APPENDIX C 


HUMAN SACfllFK’E 

\joii Bc tler gives tho following account 1 of a human 
sacrifice : “ About the 27th July, 1850, Lieutenant Vincent 
succeeded in effecting, for thirly-Beven rupees, the ransom 
of Toole ram, a C&oharco boy, who had been carried olT from 
the village of Lotmgee-jair on the ISth February by a 
marauding party of Augahme© Nagnhs. Two other children 
wore at the same time carried off, but had been sold to other 
villages, a litt l-r- girl was sold to some Nagaiia at Becfch-mah 
but could not be traced. The fate of the third boy was 
horrible; he was purchased by the adjoining tribe of Lotah 
Nagahs, and a man of the village having died immediately 
a ter the purchase, it wa* considered a bad omen, and that 
luck had befallen them ou account of this captive child, 
1 hey therefore flayed the poor lmy alive, cutting off Ills 

flcsh hlt *>' b * Ullt ' 1 he ^ These cruel and superstitious 
savages the., divided the body, giving a p iece of tho fl[ ^ h 

to enoh man ,u the village to put into his ddu, a large corn- 
luiskcf. By this they suppose all evil will be averted, their 
j"* Wl11 ^ Plentiful crops of grain will be 

Nagas are always ready to give garbled, not to say 
scandalous, accounts of the customs of their neighbours, 
and here can bo httic doubt that Major Butler W Z misled 
by h ls Angami informants. Lhotas, in common with other 
trd.es behevo in a vague sort of way that the taking of a 
head Imngs prospenty to the taker’s village, and the boy 
was probably luffed and his body cut up and distributed, l 
was done more recently in the case of the Nnnkaui slave 

a * dA ' h **™ ■“ *■ PminC'ojA^ b . Slider Juhn BiHltif, 
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bought by Akuk. But there is no tradition that it w m ever 
the custom to torture victim* before death, and I think the 
Lhotos must be acquitted of this charge. It would, further, 
be dean contrary to their customs to put pieces of human 
flesh in their rice, which would thereby become polluted 
rather than blessed. 1 

The story guo^ that long, long ago a rich Lhota was very 
ill. In vain pigs, cattle and mithrm were slaughtered. 
Finally ho had one of his slaves sacrificed in cold blood, in 
the hope that the slave's life would be accepted in place of 
his own, The man died, however, in spite of this last 
sacrifice, and Lhotes, seeing that it was unavailing, have 
never imitated his example. This tradition and the practice 
of spearing tho opya at the oyanlsoa “genua P! point to a 
time when human sacrifice was practised to avert evil 
fortune, hut it would be safe to say that within historical 
times no such custom has been followed by them. 

1 As the keeping of paddy in large com '■bELskela is nn AnplAl cuntoin, 
and not followed by the Lhotai* the MGount given to Major Butter Lh 
ekflrly m&ecUFntc* nmi I Hgrw with 31 r. Mill# that it ia probflbly Q 
invention of Lht. h sjuuo iiiilnrc na thn' Smuv ami Aaa are Eli ltl@ habit of 
tdokiag with regard to the hostile tribes u> the mt of them,-—J. H, H. 


NAG A-ASS AMESE GLOSSARY 

M far ew pofeablo Xog^jWaznen -word* Iuvyo been avoided. For the 
following. however, no conveakot Eng]Uh equivalenta vx'wt. 


aptolia. From the Assamese Spfld p misfortune ”), Certain Forms of 
death by misadventure are spoken of as "spoti *' 1 deaths 
p* ItiQ). F s 

c * un$a. A Mtifflt of bamboo with a node left intact at ono end. Used 
ns a drinking vessel or for carrying wat er. 
dvL Lentils. 

**£* n il r ri bj for dariqit!tnro. 

Literally Bplttt-pofaca.n The juice of a certain root formerly 
used by Naga* for pining fish. Tho pnwtiee i« now prohibited* 

Jlh «i, - 'iiy Loiunion Sgji..ti 5 niii(S(; won! and one used in various 
ecnara, (1) A Xagn ceremony t (2) = 11 forbidden " U.n. l -li U 
genna to take tho b™t of a mrvt of your own villas "); (3) = 

tabued, M Aogomi kmm, of which the word i* Q corruption 
(t g. my house m genna to-day f, }_ ^ 

jhum. Noga cultivation («* description on p. 45). JU» used .-= a field 
which lilfcH been cultivated in tliiit ivay, 
khtl. A division of a village (see description on p. 34). 
knfta. The email apron worn by tbe men of most Kata tribe. 

A bamboo platform. 
madAu. RSee becr T 

mfrftaa. Iks fr-mtalk [domestic) And i™ jaurui (wild) 

“• - ™»"W ™ 

pan, A leaf which h chewed with betel nut and lime 

poajt A bamboo spike stuck in tbe ground to impale enemies or 
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ikhlr. jimwat# from brMfBtooni H 140 1 in 
Tiififultt mretnohy. l*a.lS4| in ilalaM 
■ttfrcrnsny, 1 49, lSti \. Ini FcPifir^tir» '* 
wmmilf, lii-a . 1H2; Ea.rnlent dL- 
tnfcctrdof evil rartlLM h 1S£* 15d 
Bride ^Nrt ,tn „ ^IcvjiH In n-ip.M-l-j . :u : 
present* to bride. share in 
common?. 140, |Ji3, l&t; srorkfl for 
37, 14^, 2M; iliArt Sfl 
flutem atftmwny* HO. 15Q; aIibk In 
raN^'TrtiirM > cenumrav, 1 51,152 
firKcHroom^ luLuLkiiis oCjLlirft ilmwood for 
(Ulwr-l^lAiip 140 

ESrtsl(!i^rcKnn h i £u-nuint dliihtectcd. of ill 
w fortune 132,158 
Ilr li l in.'ii , 23 

Itnyrllfl^ captain, *Wt to UwHnlaitiJ r 2 
linwhm. Id /Wirif' atilt OEQCU of dUEimffQ Id 
by wii|j|, 1 14 

RruUfcons of UrUti. idLum Id inimip indc* 
julyili--rfiajiifl n l F IflS 

BroWrer und sht*r. world morlad In>Eft, 
IIH. 10a 

Uronrti, JM-. <3k, xtU n. 4 

copp^e fur. si 

Dttffito (jimoV, ilaniiliE^ r roinmirrisnrtiE^d by 

V-Htui^.E by Wa, xxrvi ei i, 3; 

n^-ij for food. too ■tdfla Eur M*fifb*r 
Ol; firdiniriti^iy by j^ildu wornon, 77 
IJnlbui. ftrtft flush pros Id bA&k*, 14J 
BulJ, tilaeii iih -1 Intitule fur mltluiET, 13T i 
liliHfi4 lin IFdrfJfePHa "pinna." K£E; In 

ilVLiha." 130, 13 til fomn-rLy 
tea.tr.lL to dtiAili. s.39; Awwtflrtrd by 
wriTiio chua lu iTiAi? wnunoor, UQ; 
kUbd and Elr-dl dl»(ribtrt«d in BtOUD- 
drairainsr,. 149 

Ilitclnl of dead, |tf-ndtWd by Augamk, 
Lhntra, sx.1t; tfcrniu, ilriiBipai, 
StngtAtttM, Yarb'jutff Taiilfkltuli-. K«- 
Napi*. KukK xxlY; Cbui£*. *sv. 
02 n.I; tiurtltera boundary of 
wtdeh s'rartJ^. s:ovi ; louihAm curtain 
wiKEe.jted, x ?; ■‘■.viJ: dmIIuhI and rere- 
nmaHi" of, 157 <■! **?,; of lutant. of 
inni kllJtii Iti war. 1W: of tbow who 
,dfe L1 apotta;' 180-1*2 
flurLf’rt (jHHj*tf i rttfHi i dsiLlfta ainl pcmiebHfr*, 

1ST 

lamina or dead, by MnnlpuHl und Him- 
_ ptm* XXXlKi, ixiv 
Bdtler, Major, ” Sketch of Amaiu. 11 titI ; 
Ml JlUJji.au enrtHLrc. “20 
(.'jptalp, ATCmiUt uf !il- itaUth, 2 - r esti¬ 
mate of lllOLh diATin^r. j!>- 
Mr. S. n, p tlwnkiNl fmr jpMKVffPA0i5i l# 
IHlttflrfltaf, wtiitqf dr (hi ™ia into, sidil, 
tlD d p 2 

Ffldhar, •onth'Wi'it IhjujuIatt of Kub® 

1 r Li h ■ * T 1 
i uumat, -“a. S57 

['alf. hkrfb, " 6,rnna Fl Bn«l fft-atanont. ■&> 
riiti^cr Ajiaaitilft itid Kuki*. XaUr 7 
i.ftnr.ln otiLBinfinifl. 12. 14: jcaaiiur^of. It; 

iLnlsDB^Oif, |0, S4; lirl lin n uf, J.1 i hlrilac 

w d^b-iirx Sl_ 

* ai»ne*. t&S- RliDllftrlLj' nf cofflni to* 157 

^1(1* OD rA^ifjjM jm^Lh, 25, 2<$. 43 
^ at . 

Cat it ill t civLiih- of. 71. 7 2; ” How dmii 
Iwemmir rnt^h/’ 1^4 
CaiHe (ttirtHtfjfl). ]ue[llliB of. triulr ln r fu.l. 

; Join* nviif rhlilik lu “ flfeniwi " 
JW CO ; Ludlaunnut famed. Cl; 
(kill Lot by dy«H* 3d; pol- 


41: cultivator chi drty «f 
seleetihE *' Jjljimi/ 4 AQ; by liouifbold 
nt n nri* inony. S2 

i avc.. wania is oile. uJ r tv [i-j ivl anw f-Leigm of 
rlnn. *>l 

on Woltlm bill prtnnrc to Land of Llw 
rvad tekJAfct). ‘2Z. tlB 
Combos, um of Iwnr In, srxrlil 
Ojoauh uf Inina, H>11, i-vll n. 4; 1 Eldil r 
sxdi n 1 

tlcpAmlk Ltidlrui, ltLlS 
Cc?rpm(ni lal dnrs( K Dlwndffnmecit of p si; 
d^lCf lbod. 1J ! KTi&iDJlB on which 
worn, ocrtEiKiilun of bpw vOUae. B; 
fJdinjK* wblLUiltUK, 2T; fteiMOp 1W ; 
"murk 110; Otm me*- 

monkM.lffl; ISri rtP^-dfAg’ 

dJuR, 112: by iH+itL'CTMiu. I IJj ; corswc- 

buried In. lit 

Ctraavonlc*: ^iibllr, 127-130; Mr. Ifot- 
lun F 6 v-JfWR lo *nlne of. k 11; vdllnae 
friuDriLeiK, 5. II; Tlllafrr iiiaVUil'. A 
t(Sya:n|#i>a . q. Mirnuu.- rrlUkklilLns, 20 J 

127’ I&J; 

/^BIF/wirf, 12Hr Tuhi a I2U 
KifiDKted w ith urinttltttir r ^-is Mltrt- 
Sng mp 4 flj'liiB " jbain/' 43: TininA, 
47, 4S; iInfAu: W ( J ir'". lit: -4 HMUfJtAM, 
33; /dthtfiiltiM. 51; 32; 

Mt&ftuk I fir It- fniLi s \ 5J ; Liritans 
fmAIilDff> i 54 

1n-UvSihint 1^S-LM ; tar vr-LEaimof hoiw 
haLL Pafifttflin, 131; ffjWJ'fAd, 132; 
in muc.w. inin-jsa 

odLJMietad uLrh di*E«. bMd-fwiitlnBf. 
iHTifljd, lt jji'riiiM ( " tiii^L^. deoil Kf-. maj- 
rlageji. utr.. i^ir uodn ni'iuojtriale 
li*ai Inps- 

Ch^hn a kcrt u iMsiftaom.*, 44 
ChaloiniA, V*v llafnMk aruur^ in, Kiil; 

ei uiubcra. of, xx^ki n- 1 
Cbnkmit*, itii trrram ruMtitkifl, se-S-Lac 
fJsatntaffra (AraAhifiJ, fruit u^d to 

uni U:e^. M>; m food and rut |>otKHi 
[KosiyakO. fl# b, 3; bark lotlwi tar 

TmiIjUJIiJJ, SO 

Oiami, Ik m cIah 9 SPl nrijdn *>f, 
fEnlrai rlfllkt to ^rfiam bull at JElfJa 
“puijiir"' HO; oonnertcd with 
OsamijT and YdiVd^ial 02 
l^wnUiv? diimlidLl for Iwh^ v l 
UtiJinilrr, Ao d^n. hk, xixl, 02 
t'hAjnpEnd, or CliAmphlral, Bghttaff slonej 
at, ms Lv is. 3, 1 17 n. i 
t’ifluipo, LbcrU Eiiinuo Tur Momnji frefer- 
^nc*H liadL-r ttila headltiii iupply t-« 
Llhihu! only, those tegnnUEe othrr 
t-rtlvi will te found imdor Moruna'. 
Ward imp.dhlff uf tiLiiDi! nr Knnynk 
nrlriSlb, 21 O. 1J offpCt BE riMijUitnif’- 
Udd op Qlu*tM>, sU l dwribsl. 24, ?5. 
20; bullilina, n r^HjnJJkary to n?w 
Tt!JaRi- F i\; daDM at knj Lli | Lu \r a 1$. 19 ; 
ru ti^i IJd! i .£, 2S, atones kept at. 

0, 2i r ]I]4; [CiM« 25. 2d. 15; 

CMmiM" iicadA bro'iirhf to. SI, 103: 
■Mu h h 1 llM head itTarfi^l to r*»t o1„ 
2&, JilS; ruLiE^ planncnl In. 2t; war¬ 
rior# eatlarr In, 107; prlsnufru of *ar 
ket* lu. mS; own* U£d r 20 , 07 E bojn 
fifiaenihli- lh r 127; Uoj* tia-Jf Eb^ in* 
chrt iuaiTiai» # OT: In 
moTiy. l-H; oraea Of ikilb kknu In,at 
Tnh. | z+ii - nknll and honw of tnlthan 
bfipt In, 141; to ilrntm &f new. pre- 
iaar-li tLuallts. 171 
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CAnjiL&r .-cloth of j^rJonasr of TTorifoTW 
*HdiT*achtflldnij " e-mum*" Ifl 
Cliiifigt tribe, mUi-tt nrtfflD of, jex- t.nutl- 
LKpd of thfcBf?, \x , **i; phyitkal 
ty^i, fcxtt; Lii v.iiLitn hn Fhom r An £ml 
kpoyalc tg-rrltory aiwsrb An tOlfcacf, 
itt u. 2 ssriii ik. 1, M m, E ; bmy am! 
f*pw ilMil. X**, n. 1: lEfirr t f 
pottle 11 tEli inverted bri^i h xivli 11. 1; 
kLw; uf vnr drank. method cvf 

mwfr^xudi; nMtiutQurUI [ni^Eh In¬ 
st tad of ^tuiMc-P , 3C sin ; |Khi itlnn 0 f djlu i * 
*hiiLUir !° 131111 SoflIM jiimL nirnkm, 
XKilii; Mtipnntrr nMnihlhh^c#, nxii"’ 
low tokrii. ,L J 2 n. 1 ■ r.rjilte In 
5 ■■' L traditional ii$q Of iVjJiaJ-, lfl: 
m*kD Mjrnf start*, It; tivr *dH trap, 
0< ; iltk not intermarry uHi eota-e- 

ri|Krtu|ii>r claiij, ft* r.l, S3; mteptkm 

imopif, 00; JH-ftprflint rwemcroy, 10A: 
drdflL ettotnniH h lifl ; (*?!k( n- to lister- 

mn-n, 1G3 ee 1 

ClmufeBTlUHII0 h Vttlnqr Hlld death nf L *fy 
CIjPUI*. In rAflr.'j,f^i/ublLLl-JIciff, J JT’ Sgrii'riU 
F::: .1 33 ; li • ., | -h 1111U P=|Z, Ei 'n r 1 4 / 7 , J : 
Ao 4 W fOptfrn, 1 23 

Character; &kp, ilk; Usnta, 

hdromir, plunk, 10; mnriih. I0 P 121 : 
thrift, HU, 3 ft, 13 G; rw\i«i|, v- t sJJl ■ 
im-jtaqrpt of ]ME*Uti. Jik “ft; of 
apfrnpb.probe %*• nilnlite. 

"'■t IlLl^luLm, THI, ru|frf-t fur ftBdi 

^ 0i - - ^mr TOilth* I sit; 

phKoiOiptllfal TfcW nf tl.fi*. ] ] 3 

CRw, i]' ll 'i , iT ? ul ih wEfl ' 1 o( fl6w, *"®**P r * 

CJjartnij Snvf , 1fl3; lO knjn off tfvU Bljlrfls 
it! i| IJripEOV,! £tO\n, ICO 

CliuLity. litctHKarj- for buy* whip ikui; port 
hk £uU "genim" in n. I; iW 
'lafi bn fore: fufdiiflit Qmi lug, 

J-Hi-y who rflU'hea ro^k Id 
tHTtfiucior,. ISflS; kkr nui-rj ub niidit of 
0 Wl M re trkan jr. 1 ; ktl *r UltLtiif of a 

L.y thft Jibuti!, C 7 ; f nr those 
nnppn :4 n Z *; P^t-hnaltjua. f 1; 

fi " 4J , T fcWM owiwr, 

Ell^llt- l^fi ' 31 - wlr-c'tj bp •' , ibitOi/' 

fjjtl . a ^ r ^bk.>|,y K 

night l.^forr itKl After ktpiuJ ^winn 

rrraiooLj , It. ; on njghl bofoft 

lijnrm n-KTyionr, fil; foe limkj^nd nml 
wife- . rTk pSaht uf Fotafrd*^ i,Tg- f, 5T 
tifcml AICht rT-rtOJ h food sEillinsif 
144 : f'lrbrl k >liii| I,rl,|r- 
liOxiLi, lfiri, 13 ", 1 M; for TtlfcVfri ^>f 

ilHiiua lauljpo inaiUj tlf H j 

siL s (,( tiw'rTESft 

“AM. Ml 4 ip> Irmirf in tW 
^™n?i i»; fm SbHH^AwF.ISl 

km puremijoj iu - ruMjUj.itjjiLii teT. 
fonBrireof Iw'Hil-liidna ^jpeiounj 103 " 
«il nldit prtvhtin «<■ (»kin f 

5™* »J|,*. OB; 10 n-h TuUdiilnV 

Uiilutky Metal nbdhitlaB, 
CltMUtna : ttt nwltfftnnmn 

1idj“7 ilUr 01 d.a, 

>» May, 226 


Cblrfci" 0 , HserUBr^l In nc v Isdiiki (fKAal^), 
34; in hwMAkJiijg "pan */ 1 IftS: pt 
•t^ne-draasUiiB , J4£; At dmi h ** to k- 
nuinnir uf mmS, JJij, J ttp; i-t m tijilril » nfl 
OPum-jh Mlwsi l td; fkigh [■!, li. r/trwxen. 
jn KAJM|ttiit h 12l p 133; 

to a«MCi of kflUiijr, a t*resflflo i/l il^alhg 

ChlcfcL^ft, [irovlAkms as flrht r^m-ral 
from bfTt, (t3 

rjilpf Bj ftlliOLU gpLltiKm Kntivaks iE 3 l 
xiritt; 3enM^,Eoill, kstvIp ; KAThtrip 
k. ]itkHBn, TJs&ilci* F )&*!llLi: ziiJli Tiff Llkdtap 
f^Bl3Wj h £3f3 

™ S 20 r nwmlb ™Tn*t*OB“lnif to Aiufust, 

rhitjDflra, [*n.k, mxxSx n r 1 
aslld, ctBjcrttr of hoi? Mi rhlUlifKhJ, 11 ^ . 
tirfttmeDt at Mirth, luimin^ Ei*i! 3 i, b 
144-147: f-nr-rtemtis;, ts. 117 
ChildLLrtJa r deiitti In, ch; ici-itj- |« pr^r-Efti 

.meral riifl, 100 , aJsSL ^ 

Chlklmn, HULUmKbf of, 1112 : inheril 

mtAili l^ nf inUiwls i-alrn by 1 nr, nr-_ 

t,rta ’ v CRl 

HlUI^j, ntrrkarinn of, S7; rookJnc «f 74 

rP; tifbftsl Id «mJ-csJltn< «»tnon^ 

riiLh blHDt.mert kill [[33 llttey mr 

dlllili un. ink - * ' 

Chiu, ivl 

CJslil ^ LmnilffrflHaii fcnm ^oqthtni, tstII., 
ChhidwiaHw* tnlltif rrpiili-0 lioiDfi of 6 

^wats . . . . 

wr ^ ‘ llLil^t|,l imU 

™ ll ™.!l I S l iT **“,! r«b*p* Ijnt Iiuni 

_ C0,fT " pc,ldl 
Clii»r]!in.n.pE p Junior dtvbdrm, of Sotwl 07 

A °- H"Ufui-Ue nn>aii. Oul ant, 

*«<■<« ts 

nL “‘^: i l il 4f ra ;i IUoEiJ t,lii “ flf D,i#in ei 

rhonijiorao UpuluMl (br lii!lp, vl 

a.neaycl.arul r elan. ^ An dsieenl at. 

jn.,i!ith eamsiwidbiB to Koy»ih- 
„f. g, 

n 1 ottjeilMj ri’.-.hi It. i!^,5 

l dDiutUnaitlrinif effmrt at, *tt 

Clr " 1 "" 

HirU^n* „ f oRnteo itaritn, tea ttifaiK. 

mrn^ tafcfln by iflitt tj bir, i tm, I aa‘ 

hlnJ l H t nusJft J.pby^ 

K/J? Jl r«rnrtn ff- 3 -tin. E flji*, 

r ja:,k:‘« 

s WHSh#M 

Intrrtritkil KmmpondMMM of.'di- 
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Wimi. Si; wi-llare luvolrtct In Iiclr- 

hmmi, Ufl; - <if victim may Jsul 

Inn?- sjtartf ii r raurdwrr'A property, 

UJ|; - of Stopo^Jra™! raeelvea 

ua ffcah ti&hi lull kilLd. 1 4 it - ——„ 
rcuELAfei i price of widow who miiriei 
llity another £l*n t 155; iLdtlmu and 
^ ^db»] or buaiJ- 

2*n 'a n-J-i. niitonkfi regardlPtf, fl7, W 

L Jumub of iacdtat touted, EdU; twta 

Perilous of meat, I3t?. Hti- - of 

Motiiji^tFnaffL'j" ipuiii to carry * 3 . 0114 :. 142; 

- - of iPrUfearooiia dinExELp te fiie^ 

tu of l-rl Ju, l lll: 

COUplf 10 RilMndji?. CUnt- 
rnati arln a* gOrb^t^j! \ t fo uuitflaiLt 

JitgnlUltUKSp, im- F-^cirU i'i jsi Litr 

from brWa fuEtu^r'* touuie + 154: util 
e IlLJL-ciiiiii of bEliici£niH.mj aih| obi 
gfflnj woman of i.'ili lei aooompioy 
former In Troymu ceremony, 155; 
w itw of cEaiLbtuHk of hriurirrDom 
M 4 M 3 rt couple from bride** (ntturr”.i 
PUU*e r I5lj; iFu buy A of fc I T j I, Lr: BFOOU 1 * 1 * 
OlBO *Jec[i With fOUpEfi iHj night or 
150: hllAbiLSnbl of HfMjriCTS of 
bridegroom * clan ^]|act lliewood Is: 

Cisremmy, ]«, 140;. kill E dg, 

3-111; woTiwn of tuitk'i cEais glva her 
ca Eton anil thread. 14ft: Ml cu? nf 
r apotk " dE!*ih nhx i'i an fiiu a is mak» 
□Tb to purify household, tafcti rout 

for Eu- i. -1. 162; - of dacftmaed 

rmufiot cultivate land be Log miltivateil 

at Lluw of drpth, 101; also wo 

Lttiuntiftji 

□DuiiQ !!Ui Qj different LEltwH. taisv 

- dflO itt WhitIhj MAD'fi 
fci-rlbflii. 9, 4U; biiiLg ov^r gmvfl, I £8: 
ffoiuan H, 11 s fipec&Li method 4-1 
wiiaxicm Lai atone'draggin g, 145: madr 
al ilog'si hair Ia; new. offend In 
KiikwlliLit, la*; at PRln of. thread 
Jvtalrifrtl, #4; corpse wrapped Ip two 
or throe gnud idutlM, 1&7; bead- 
tttbrr b 10; nodal '“gi-iiiLa" i*r- 
forme rV &, lu, II. J 3 fl 

Sgudi. belief* rr^nUrp. 175 

nsgj | E | frock EjLjSlti. J I'D 0 , g 

vUlftge faunddnfi, di 
I el tijiyn cooflecpmtlab. 125 ; in Pftu- 
'nrii-j L2I?; cererjOEiy. 

I.«; i In |-LLrilkriEL:.'li ntErT JJ j|^,Ele t ,J 

U.2- entcti aJnl oDinim taken befoie 
Ih-jhI liujitp lud; IdJJed by ItsteadlcLg 
[ttfameiB dI |prail>t4ldnE aarenmny, 
]Cl^; SLlUiid »t SktiJuutffi Ilk; IdLleJ 
ajsd ri>, 4 iied by briftks&^ifl, Ha 
^Bn (wAhwi Lbutfl, nly, 1ST;; Kfisyak, 
” v 

U>ninsutiiEatioii h liiLejsvllUge. 

« OEpjdri Ion ; lfJ (tin, 

^fni|iriq3i|pu & r tribe*, *a^.; trerei of 
rnu-^ imT«(»bla Zbimd in K xtIII; con- 
tJindoiL* regnrding, tiicv. sctavl 
Cnefa Ibiiu Li eeall**#, 12 ; It 
turneltnn. bnad thrown Into ipriug of 
5*w Vlliaf^ 5; in uecktftw*. 12. 13; 
tkii t*i wrbt of cufMe. 157 


turpi# preruEatkn for bnriftt. 157; 
during Jf.j rjpf:i 4 f .mi IkOEisehold may nut 

toHcJi, S2 ; -of " M-:rt la " e \ Isali?^ 

evil, l ]h; r-rnauitEite aud clot be* of 
triow iguelkifig tbroins away. i<K> 


CDituJL [X-Ahjw£l*). cuhlTatlon uf r 67: 
ciKiiilng of, HQ; hartefenk f t > r fa li i m ■ 
offered In I35j hr\4* 

[Kelraj, from marjJet! vfijnen ol 
JJcf uUq. 1411 

t lbiTflii fayiru/h jiwinHTaciiiLre ul. g*, 57; 

ipveii lo hridt by irowkn of her cIjim, 
£; Jiu 

woo] T wisrtL Sn cars, 5, U_ li + ] iT; 
.S3 . tEimwo away by Mbotc Ln c^aturt 

with “aiwiE.bt^ 161; put lo ear* of 

- of luUfilCey. of ebehiv'^ head MIS' 

"* 1J * tied tobufpel.ik*L dSTujlhI tofoUayjTa, 

1 ■ & 

Tuasilk, due t4i riiE.J.p£ with dwmt pf pAui 
■ tup# m\ Liritanffr SS; meillribe for. 
-■>■■*: rjMfiiV cum for. JCd 
CouEStlt til llbl+irfi, anujJig Tuuirkhut* apul 
BEOuhs fJiMtJ im , UH. LJ7 
Cow* ktLIed Uk ctampo rel?ulldlEiif rere- 
bfeMilF*, 5*. i!7; gull of, itiedlclDb- fur 
dLnrrbiti. 79 

Cowrie. Had to wuprjpjat ch3rk™'i kff, 
Ib£j to " deaih rr chlr-ben'e Jeg. 157; 
tlLarpi jnr*3n«t evil iptrlti, ifii* 
CoWriijPf. i:w dtwlopal ftoPs n f Job'a 

tt^ar?. |g o. \ ; In ormmmntotkiP H 12. 

Crabfij ei relbtlL. 54; offered In arnEwsppat 
leeMJIMWiy. Its 

Crapi ; #« Ii£tu JEmeiis, anil Cnvwi|«Lp 

hgrkultiiTmi ; other tbais i-lre. 
SirobwElon ol. 52; ripeplng of, £4: 
duiBni^ by wind fore to hi. H*; 
fiku^ing of Bacrladal pig fatal to 

ISO: fcUubtJj>P^| |u CJ«i &l " QlXi-ti*. 

MM; wat reaped whero ELgliEnlng 
ter lied, 1C3 

Crow-bow. call in al coitiitL'tlou, it; i3M- 
Erlbutiois iLiiunkg ufb» 4 xsvJI, utill; 
deacrlptlo*. it, ]H 

Crow Lit*, not eaten, lest eater'* ciiSliJiTii 
inherit plncidisis, 75 
Cab Mm, |o ^CCJMi, 31 

Cu^K^fifpw^rrfib Nt to bfchktt, 

CurkunbqT {fuAirffib ctal(Jval|OB Of. 
CiiMvation j efiu Mtt Jhiiin, TurjaceiJ 

pplfropllnp; itlvijj^ilf.y i|if im-iliuLlp, 

^ivlll, oil: pn^lblted doripf ^om L ? r 
2* 

CuEturc ; J.hola-with jrfFPfEjce lo 

otbtr LfiLcfl, tit; |Facts of farn OtyiVL- 

□mjH found lu, xvJd, ixti 
fumbLlb^, 3lt. It. C, k., op rulgiatUjD -of 
^liri Hilt#, iti n. 4 

Cup. 55; i].-*i:iaJ 1 In itopB-ffjpiggiai g cec*!- 
foniny. NU. 

Cupping, *1 
Corwticy, 4i 

CeftoiiLi. preriou* a-reouTdi of erjirity. 
vt ; duray <if, *1, ill; revival and 
value ofj til 

DaiSy routine. 8* 

Hal 30 in : Pjffyi’ntfii 0 ff or tiM&tm), rultlva.. 
tfoji Pf. 57; nut eaten by dyen. 3H; 
by potten. 41 

DUCn Pi rAu*ir|Hi rthufliHu 1.18. IQ. 27^ Hi ; 

brit-^ rlatcfl worn at . J fk 
Ikii> Uj-jphj^> : a^iu im Vpntbahg and 
Ta#uak. Couuecllou betPi-vii tube* 
tndicpiBd by, xvvi ajciilj Kabul, 
istJ, id; Katha. N*sa, tJaro. Igori>t, 
Kxvi; TaugldsEjJ, in™; a. HanMaro 
&* he LtJlh pn 4 4; LJsoLp 1 * vi; dr*crl U‘i I p 
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15. la-T dcwi eoimeriion ■vpitSi. omarr, 
41. IM; mlnlatttTW, planul 111 puitr 
baby's hand. lie; of chnaUr mamiiwd 
Sis Lr^w I rfnrrSD-.v, L"'l\ ul eliiltftfl tu-J 
in i'iH; In Tii^r^Mlq lth^ 

many, JwliL an 3 ■.-■It tumid, 140 ; vr.i-li-e'L 
Ul; of wiirrU^n* ant dfcktiMl HU day 
after return from miwiwJiil haul 

(lujlL, lCfl; iefnj-i'd ti'U'. l I.I'I with 

■1 car In Iff'nUi, 13£; in *imr u Lukin g, 
121.134; In dual ciK»tEiik I?* dead, lot 
Dujuldff itetM, I Si A^UStlp- 

tl< ij tit *lsn tit tatmlTMiUon tit luinnup, 
El; hunt L'Vfii mao's ehto, JUl; 
nSokatUnr LfL KI ei 91L CiiftHttt m dead, |flV 
Daughter, sImip with mother, 31; niks 
rpjfaMLu* lnlutliaUH VA, BQ 
Dayana rfvtr, 111, 117, Mil; Uniteufi™, 
iiv, 4 l fcMbtln »f t Lin-ta hibKat, I; 

f'yalKip ftftmtiaf wo bank of, 125; 

ulwrlac. made Id, 131 

tfcfid, the, Wild* r^ar.hoK, lid, 120, MI: 
tin aJ di'Viurtufr ul. litf; EisdulUliK Cif 

dntanu of, 171; naterhaff* M («pcJtiprp} + 
Sk Si> 10S>, ifio; ippracl, 120 ; 
itLspoiat til, hiutiiud* [iraCtltt-d by Sana 
(ribe5. xx [31-axil, se n, I- 4l#o ir-r 
Jiuri-Ll. lixi’-ijuru, EteUcMtksm. 

Dou), Tbr Land at <£uMlFQ i telbft 
I.I C tffijtl TtRafLi Lptf. TC Wlil. 

asiLy; ciiUrEiCc to, chi Woklva LUk Si* F 

110; |i«uiag* i«r Midli t», US *t «ff r , 

156, 150; fir[ilrEt * of auiuuah also pju 
in, 120: LUef In. Od; dunk Ji-lild at 
nlihit, 172 

Dead. Kund of The (rtrJWiifmO, IIS, 190; 
1-.LL.‘J.- r^aCdLlibT. XIliT; L IflSrlLnp 
to WoWia bill idwnyd Onuwn a-, 2^; 
■out (own) ra**ca nlxiip, lift; eniluL-4 
duwn. 16a ; ci lLc jit?ci uud tlu* tllLed lo 
precede timvn d'jw'h, 157; at 

rjlm^inapalUiitf, Ittl; iiYmidinsir uf, 
li.l, 146; at timeik liktEiB. 152, JG3; 
dnearo 11I eaftying child town pittujp* 

denh, 171 

IXmLI] ; oenemnukri, ordinary. lirt-t&U; 
IWIBvdlAlely ■lief, 157, 1-Vik; blLrbd, 
15T, l&B; HihttQiMDK to btitLnl, 15^ 

150; eitJ-ftUtdiliJlFV AixiU^i L£l 

tiLS* of r b}T dnjwiilni: 160-1E2; tiy 
tSjpiT nr ttsci Simii, 142 - nouim S5 wlkti:lt 
di-aUi ha=j occurred reeelva portlnu uf 
lacfJUfikJit CAeat at JtfiAf-rATlir, 53 ; 
CuCTP-n? of tafc^p m Ikla rr/iun(r. 13U: 
in ciilhlbkh, no 

Lk-btji, Lnlseilfc^d, 6fp; l^tere^L &n *iul 
mpayoippl of, 4&; Otlt by 

" ftlMtl* " d&ftttl, ]01 
tiundjiK til, IW-OI; tmp fuF, n, fiii: 
idifail* I’pf, S7 ] Sllyiiiiu^i ript^ioJ al 
KlAEldQB. OTTHm of kldLi.u, 

Ihfunttf^, ilewrttMhl, lit, 22 
lxduj;i% ihr. Lb;i n. 1 

iJtimtwrurfrj, of c?rtuio, uI^h mi^ 
»ulii#FD orltfln auarik laitnl * 

""■’“'iiSayShSSr 1 ! fla - jai ' 

IbeileeAt^un nf dead, JEKFibed, xit 
EH uiiudii. ¥*&?}', rnn^cd tiy UiliTm air 
ULurrbi e*. napOH'liK- Lw, 7u 
Dlitf^r fakmkdritu 47 , ip 
Dlkhn ilvef, linn ol mlw| 

Tinrthera and ioutlffro LUl4d jiuirtc- 
111901, UITi 

IHJuimctjaJti tmm uisaed in OwM 
Ifn^cmUon, 1SB k 


JaLraiLj-isr, iaid-uoUtli.i at. (imU-sr to V- 
■dsnjwd m^nioriial pois£^, sxts 
lUdi iwtn and ^iJtAioiL 3 ^, +:;J 
i>llrh a.- iluteiirfi-, 23 
Jijvhsntion 1 ire EJrurii mLisip. 

Dlvufcc, fuIl - .-* r^snrdi , lufl; vury 

freisirnt, J .12 

bo^. it rt-iiVi-it^L-t, S3; df^'rii'Llfiu of, 

LhftlUrtbt nf, EliliJirfi n 3 un lo a U 2 ; 

only d ei hem I uarniid, $h M Bcmnn ,s 
ftJf hSlilLp 63 ; life ed luiLr uJ, !Li, La t 
fl -k toudj ijjOQi new pot*, 41; d?»ti 
not- wlen by* fnit isiakcru, 41; dycJ^, 
3B; f’Ldtlvaiur on day tl “J3 hjdi ,b 
I fl; by Leniarbfild *t IjViwi*«- 
luirt, 62; ancriftced at efeuanpi^ Pt- 
UtdJiJlhE, 27 * 2 d; at CJyaut^ia , l 2 ;i; 
io Bout-catllnif, JJ3 h 111; at fLiCieraS 
&I beadrLafcrr ami KjfN^la^r, L 67 ; 
di?K* wttb party at tLn^ 0 1 r ' arotlH 
dtalli klUtd, tp\ n, i; glani dog 
eath difti and moon r 173 
bunting, madt*f p a aifeclion for and £are 
of, «ii; urn ploytumt Id ImiitLrur. 
fH-KWj [.LLMllra!b-.p of, 04. ; 

corner j aJiar* ol ispoIL flL 
wild, &-*h cauHrh thirpi, 7i, fS 
PUhtntlD ELCm, 2l-bti 
JHM 3 f h nf vUUbPh 22 ; or kiuw t 33 

lKk>'B]L R ; trt ISayaElff, 

hranda- loFtinf. 

Dkodwit (AaAuji^i. profesdfonal, copialted 
Ai to him-.- ?iit*! r OW kca ntfef SJ;i.-'i 

171; datieiln J'stKd'afn, 

DtfOUlI, 170-172; Ifliftpiak rhrlrr of 
■iEr (i I litib," 4ft; Msul'f more-* 
U|.‘E.U la. ISa. 1 7« h J71 1 hlJ’ky nnd 
ELiiSnrky, , 12 , ] 71 ; iymbultaL ] 73 , 172 

jf *" 

Dflulc, 7fl-J0; oUo M Jffldhu. 

UmraD: ita KLaf crtiw. 

jJmfriy, eu|^4b ff for, Isl 

lirura ftfllnJlkfl of tribes tUiffesttiJ bf 

ol, ISV 3 ]| 

nneta, eaten but not kt[it, oa 

wni, an, a»: .nD«si 

ik ^ tsLsed , 3d., 3ri; tkuiity dojlsitj 

aad food fuAir, 

l.HUiwkijl^Ei Inle-rmanTT w3ilk CIkjK^^ 
dsluiii, t< t il 

tw.ltoftliif ol, B, Ha; oTnunubbi worn 
Vi “Tjwn- ^ 1 1. Ut. 147; by worm-t., 
l.t, ftjwfri* worn In, :.a ■ *ub*t3tuto 
lir a belli, ioe ; ^ atH nf BOClliiClal 
dos Lb fJrilNi 1 ^!, 12 , 1 , 324 
l*art i , annjtftor* emerge Erum, Hi. &. 10a; 

Sa£aK“S ?»' . l5i ; **«. o® 

0iM3k from BzaTr,0ijm land 1 b dlipute, 

Eart3i quake, camw cif, 172; die -am of 
gir^ijti deutb, 172 

|J * " BPDti ■■ HO ici r aa.ii i v 
Easier E«3aM, similarity of Vngy and 

V . L-- >1W C 

•^tfciiit Edk^ilier a* test uf rrlatinii^hSin 
Jliiam;- rn- after 
1 * » ™w it Eikurdi'i^r 

* jli < r'. l Ul rri mUhi: MV ff Wit 1 l>- 

teturm wlkkh 

there liuj lietn munli bioodabad, 101 
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ffrAupifumi,. h'l-ii.^ndi of i -iififiL a nun mlli 
r„ duiln E 11 e'j■ 11 »■ -iIta^srSh-iC- 341. 

Lthim r itiunth conrespoM lEEng to fflutury, 

f gfl 

EcIIpm of flu is ftii i] idoqu, nausea and 
meaning -.f, I7i! r 17;S 

K-tfif, Oman C.iIlSj.^ tm- hrr ±iL-t eiff .miv il. 3 j 
hf rolling, 124, 152, 153 
oflwwl tv * v ir\U, II, to, US. 127, li», 
132, I33 k 1 : 15 . ik; us ii&yang riper, 
131* Id s^tth 1 -dra siring, iii, 149; 

IV tree StRLElt by Ughtblltg for TfoeiLM*- 

tiHin. 104 

Oath SHI, il&; IrbLti rk-v nfferLtit kClE^ji 

by hfl-q^lmLler «t AfrUwv, 61 
Eight, importune* nf till* lutmlier appem 
from fnlEijurjim; tarriArer swlngl 
eight ptec«fl u r 11 j 1 ■ 1 [ I Is each hAJOt^ $4 ; 

eight wLunff fHntf Ifflvfn offend, 43; 
I'Lifhit cutl Lu tiK ilL and rUJd 1*1 tuft 
Ln CLoMMfln^k’tii^ 149; Zfuirlwn 

■wlnif-H MtfriflrLjii Imtnt i-Jskit Utiiil 
bftfor» bride and bridegroom. 143; 
liriJ? mill bride gnjoia eight 

time* before {fa AfKn. t ill; In Pmtvi- 
t.riA*it h t ceremony right Imudii:^ ol 

■h " uranjra*iii'li eontnlalhS 

cLirht. yfecCH Of pith, and (nur ]\lTCfllil 
of sight riEriMiji iK-rls, 16J; 4 “ Uotw* 
hc> " repealed ''J^LiL LEetcu, L-LuhE 
leaven ir ft, 1 , r . j ; 4-.rum falyvi 

*U r i-! tkm, krl-h* mil LrULi-grooni'E 
clcithfl ittfribn rigid time*; Pl»n 

mat itinkLHl elShE, llnurt. 159 
AJbAuujuttdpeit,, bny's iuif, *5 
RkvtiH-.r ildi'f, Ids ikitlLkpb, L'h ; raider* 
eallMt at Ida kswlio, luri 
EleiBwiti, ilnraaee cti!|ia, 59 ; caught In 
Pitfall*, 07; Ikwh ant raleu by |Wbg 
women. 7t ; Fbteif furetell Iron Life 
froia^ 11-1 ; f?ar of iJe*Eli fr^tra. lGd 
hmetk, 70 

fcntAu, LhuEi E II Cnrpn-]S£HnILiig Lu Man:h, 5H2CI- 
f gathered toBfitlurt I. E i- r ml Oxpliiwed ( 
SW, ». 1 ; fnr rebuilding 4-^rwpc, 25 J 
after ftdnfl " Jhnm + jJ -a A; aft*r 
TArtiren, J8; JfutAiinitwrt, 45; 
A ™ifn[rfr.rm h fkJ: Lmanangi 5S; 

rAn* l^fi; Tul-n jfraNV* itlbbimitlml, 
d«tti n»Hn taken r ifl4l; llireo- daye 
l-ri'iv.JLiiy 1 Lmyifi ill: nf <\p\M jXritA t 
1^3; day after viult from Pock#,. 114; 
day *ftvr au n^Ujiie, 175; itoiy 
rc^.int|fc]!^ monkeyravapet JurlnK, 
-24; Jtran^i'j- who liiwika eatwy J-idd 
to rniuKini, 'lol 

AnfujL^rniigjh, |*.fnj»f*ry hut- durlau itime- 
a drairmjkB, U1 

t’neiuy, Ip^Lrula cl kllki of P ?_ 12, 14; 

AUa Head hunliair,, Head takliLU. 
hill chi.lL, ri b. 1, r.1, L-^I 
EiLtmU*. irately of narrilklal atilnud 
erairn by Fu^f, 2$: hurled F 5d; 
'"uteci Iky KE i *ne-i:arrlr'i>. 1 U5; omens 
taSoro front, fl, $i r 50 , 51 h l£i K 
month Knr»pofldiflg wjtll Aprili 

22B 

WiMa rehpinsiny to Bp^iL^ SAj/tiAum. 

llflt JesejJ In-d. I r,^ 
ifrHnp* tnw, net* made of harlt, 43 
SikJmtoSngy of dllEr Eent trlbf!a h jsxkILI ; of 
kholM, 115 ft rtf, 

flioih uf iiittii who ha* drtg&ii 
rnikfo lliao one nEonr, 10 
Aw f aup|njrter of BtEfJiE-diaBP'i'. 145 


£deAAi^rtyrt, «EViaaoy to apfw-asi! i| u 
Ib Aii„ itbCi 1 : may not \# per^nimd t-ix 

1 Lays biiJOft l^anrvjifj 5^; ollL'rill to 

Dead, at, S3 

f^rhhu in. AiitraariS (o l,Jim[ of the Ik nd, 

AfeA^ifi, LjIJmI Of the E K" n :l, \'.r. 

Fb&h ifj7an t Hood nf Ehe llead, tf.e. 

A'leAAu'^^hiiAHjmtl, ESti&ftllalL nt of th^ 

l*ad H 115 II. 4. I&7 

ffrUfcjHdii id kUihEhk 155 

filiiad ■men’B rice), 12& 

ATlAtf. **jcM " MeEilm 1 ,J rlr?bribed. 149; 
TirTfonncii mint perform Tkrmwen, 47, 

cloth of ptirtortuor of Eihn, 11 tU 
Lthvtty. leccrntf juear r 
h'itiiiit tliaailnE fur llelp, vl 
KM^efa, omea token from, ruk 140, Ifil 
MiogJiiny, aJH.isijf -VttUil train-*, ; 

amojiit Lhidita. d- 7, 83; arrangE'l f".- 
in n(w T|ELiyi t popqlatkin, 5 Ik. 1 1 
may hatn rsbted be twee si com*- 

H |>:i iLiUikir rLilik-. "illk 03 
E^shiriiire of dead, siiactl^il iiy Aiit r 
KJjrayaL^, I : LoEil 5, ChaEiHS, SIT, 

Sll El. 1 ; I.Li'Ea.* la ease at 
vj.-tiip, m 

Eye*, of Ansaral* ain| Si-map. acad.-xa.it; 

Lhi'itiu. 7 : lin’d l'.' l r e lor Bocn, 81 
EwbS L'lm. l orlijip of, flH; totib hir 
mother, 05 

Ftraflgterowe kindred. PI 
tJadrcd, 01 


Fait*: omiw’f ol J3ra m foata OH 
morbliLi; of fiumiil nivrSiijg:, 4y 

Father use nf Hllfliif^iLt word* for, dHIch-s 
islhe* Into lwi« Jlnpuiiitlr jpt>up*, 
ml n. i; food md other tntm* *jf. 
durlbi; muther'a pnpiH?. 144, 146; 
dntlep durLbil w-Lto'* Inisour, 115; 
Ktift birth of eiiUd, 110, 147; Fhan: 
of daughter'! maniage iifiL't. 140; 
3kls il iLtlee liurlLtf iimjrrLmru ceremnale* P 
148-3EUJ. 153 

Feet, Ot ffllPie hung Lh Tnpwflt’f. 35; of 
I'uiAi Umehed with rLi-« lb timt-fnilta 
eernmoay 4 53 

Feta a Erik hit on left uf iatilHocrK 54; aaw- 
dated with nmulier flvtr, 

Fertility, spirit of, to A»0 

itxx b-1; ocTeirHinli'a to prontote, 2d, 
3 22, ISO; cs^dmlly of riee K 125, 
125 

Feudal portion of Seoul chief, 

Fem. cure for, 138 

Fldd-hnn “e, HS; deu rlted, f-Tr.ir* reganlin u, 
51; etTLiEiinnlei Ju, 51.64; tmlWkwu 
rEce ftofed In, 55. - r rfl 

11ciguM r a^lrepluv lOfl: town It- minge^- 

!%«f U^'llng of, in new TiHa*p r 8 j in ue» 
Wjm h 34; a nreileetiuii sealnst evil 
j:rlTiE« R 4d. J33; far puJl^inB dogp, 
people, JfrU-lfll; kept harbJan 
oei sT«¥t*p lfttt. 160; dtvuNi* of fire, 
nil! ci 1 liii c?, 172 p efJ 1 *? ii'r Firo'^tLclL. 

KLra-iil*^ <hcAu*: •wJTtenJk 

Flrentick cksrfHwtlp 8 f* U 

mrtcm-tahlni by. tlvi in ftpd di*- 
tosal uf, lu Kuninnnial Qfr'-LbyiCIr.^, 

it, SI, *»„ 52. 54 05. rail til CMC of 

palr.f!?] L-iOklbirth, 345; oath-lakdtg, 

102, md 
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Flfi4>frulu. fRE^Ti by PuiM and baupn- 
holderi, kdiEiF! placed Ln ’ilHllj.' rtwbliy 

53, SI; KH JM# rtoi-. 

I'UIj, htuxiLlb^f of, 3\vU Ik. 3; kLtil In 
wii.or Mi^ly T S#; pewnti+d 
jPiiifcit, itiml In Jltnu, J5U-, 

(Rpai#Jgp* given to bnbk*. 1*7 J , db- 
iHif ifi. L of, In eaiw fishermen la 
IlfuWbeil r IQl £ ^ibklr* ul love flbaFTO, 

JOB; kLU tff. complete* bterrLaJ3> 

(AoiJ, 188 

Firtitog. i or: Lbrj'lf by rolanti, 4Jt,, 00; 
duflcrit-ii. 7". 71. 7si nWrvftbDEH 
corniceLed with. 71, 73i by r»d 
Cneoiisl. 73; by blwklnjr rba Duel r 71 ■ 
by wtlr*. 72, 73- by hod t r^fci, 73: 
tlidkU, Til 

FUWnft, belte&i can Ciected wl|h. weir- 
builder■ kenp chaste, m?! to 

itfanpjr¥ f begin n* bay*, 7Ji; cajerbw- 
*if (fUro lbh wtti md, iULle bn death 
by tiger, 74 ; lode lu , h lu 111 by a bum 
ilyttbp. 98 

Flah-honk [MnAtat), 75 

fjvt-, Imp-.utiiii Dumber ctinnwUd 

fciiaUkCB : ro&i|te*r with ill! ™ " 
dajV d, piiM J ' fui Mrth of and 
iWr In ur-eLLt^ flfco«^|r r Mt; 

““ -ClbLlliVIL ** klmp^d —“* EtniCfl in 
ikriwai-laidllEj for a tOi n . 1 31; 

thkkrn — Utom tof a 

wuibaii Lib uraisfi^Dnl unmanr, ISA; 

trlrlV Oal»T -- ilijj. after 

birth, HA; bride cattk*- 

li r meat nmJ bobbins of thread Ip 

f/ilfrUll fiffEHIWBF, 154: -— IlLetfi of 

meat ovtr wem&it'a grateullv* diy*' 

''mum " after woman'* iwatfc, 158; 

ilratii ehlrtea'- ■frlai k-- chopped ■- Prog 

I Lrrwfi tor a ^nim, 1A0;-|4«M af ffntlt 

!rer In b'»Xyinito H A tfS; -- 

lLay* s ■' smite " lor Litter of plus 01: 

puppies, *5; - d*j** isLtm'ftl 

tat-wwo cuimtlng of nfts aumei and 
opdaibB of mififlrfaiitf fence, 124 

FIW. aftrr second death the l>±aJ ebnugti 
Into, 121 

FJuiijf of Iilhew;, M 

FhiNKtii fcbtf ^ «f. 58 

Flute IfjAiJipk or pAi^ffkl, trlrl's imcn* 

AXP'nwH^I Lel Lmte Of, ainl 

ADpml, H3 n. 1 

nyeAtt'Eirr, little WmI, coUrJ DeatUmiJi'a 
111 qiL lull, 151 il 

FEklklu-.fr. J mUcallDiL H?r tftbaE urisfua a,ad 
aSlbilfcrr, **a!v. 

J Tolkli'ftMv liw LJlrl TEatiliiELt, M 13vMb,| H 

4H n, 1 

FdLL TfcJf9 t 174“ 1 HU; vrr.rraJ renjuki nn f 

AnflLbn unit Lhc QliS 177 

A tifnhri Ami i ho TLfftr, 1 77 
Tb- E^y ari^S the w&tei Hnlrlt., 1H2 
Tile EilH bviiu OECLCTkil n TJp-r. ISO 
IfOW CSbHrtnsil tmnnniii >1ai n feryn, ^22 
ilow Mi-n> b'c-nri ■'.' Cal-L-ls, Ibl 

lfi3W Mrfi Wp tv tUTDM! IbtO QUkbClO». tS< 

LinkMffhDll ntiil tbr MlLftgirrT, IDS 
TJir fari^'llUT Rod the ]EnLUj:mo Muti- 

kay. its 

Thr riloff of t ha KltliaEia Han, IBS 

Hae Story flf lJriun? adlL 3 [In Ibughtef* 

TTje Story at cite Cuckoo ami tlan Crow. 

T5le dtoryof RII)1n;o aiu| S'cbao, |Pj 


Thw Story of thr- T*vs FfbtlierB^ 1S1 
Tlte Story of HiinphMD, jh-j 
Tlir Bub abd Uira Mi^Pb, !tHl 
TJ a? W Ultiw and ttie Eoya of tlte JiofunB^ 

I m 

Hu? WEH1 Bom ami tbr TI^im 1 . 173 
Tbe Wm-iab wftli a CaEeipUlir Ivf » 
Huft^mL m 

ttif WjutAEl&Dd the Owlet, 1US 
7uQd, 7-L-7h; cat-j^eh as, 03- r bee amj 
hornet itnalw, ttl* F 74; trappfctwu^ of 
E^iiallc I - h by e^dnu, 7-1; antDbiL*, etc,, 

nut c«tcb, witlk si'i.ujjirf, 75-77- FixaI 
faf'Ui Attaehlnu to peTHnn* RinS avoea^ 

LluftA Will be fajlUiri LilnlrP OliikO 
3Li*adLr p-t, 

ForieJirad of JhflAi tone-heil with tire at 
ffrft-frbltl i-a'.lliU. 53 

Fccyr. ndv eif , milurfcv. 42 

Foul tier o[ vIMh h* , J il! Li 1 .- q[. hv vLll.^e 

fiPbikiihiit ^iwnnMiy, sa; iirfccsipihtb. 

IsrtTTillUryiu frmnEy titBumnh). axxlll; 
ch1eiinlli-]LL[i, liishiJLrfiry, ufl 
Fobr, Imuo-tUpL aiclbfcber In vartotm rerw- 
nauufefli Id mw Ilo use oreuiiutfua. 
34; L:l fljtil wwLbiit, 47; In teconu, 
aon-hig, 48; In £irihifl 0 . 54; In rhln- 
iMmpBllLnir, lil; In PtifTvrotfrif, 151, 
152 

Fowl! fAenfl). kediibu of. 83: itefrWccd, 
125. iae. IWi (to it* Cuzk< Hen, 
Chbkcn. 

FrASi-i, ^Jf J., axv\l p, l t 4flu, I, tAll n. 3, 

IM n, 1 

FriemL (vi* isj, Hialiin^ tif formal, 104; 

uaibepAlten TTrposdeii ns, ID4. IfiU- 
'riiiEfl CkJierO,, *fl tDilfinLu of LLu^r^Lft^fi 
anti 3iL'iiLbE4ker», 12 
Fiog Kaib tabued to fuJutj, 165 
* '" 1 1, tS, 5U 


CirSi « nbtikfy ilf Abml h 2 b. 1 

Gall Ji_r ryw or pli( iu«4ldM fur dlrnrhisa. 

i0; of '.ycliuzi f^r fever, itn., Aj 
Garaev. H2, *9 

Gaid' li, fi^rsN BCtuWEi ln P 37 P &S; J'lifA i 
J'r^t rk» In. 4H; n^Teid al 
w -lfiflf CJilJt. 5il 

WFV tuplBL SJcvltL; Bnted 
uf tti« 3^mS, 3Ci:!iLi r ifc, L; od baubtlngy , 
|aj n, 2; on tlw isroub. 172 
GaRrf, IkHlu Tribe, luck gf love fop vstbLirn 
AbtK, yy; BiliJfctgi Df , I’ll; hnml^KQU 
fTrun ie&al and Tibet, ivL lodf, ajcvI; 
etuibeeted with Beinaj, i;x; hnm 
drarl xsiv n, 1 - reap i^th habd bi L t|- T 

®| IrcBXJUirgpy, mlv; 
„ „ of Hie IheaJ, xiilv g P | 

Geietterr oE V pp« BtUDH, Kr. » x vi d „ 3 t 
stnl n. X 1; aiie ci, ] E ajlUIJ □, j. 
L a. 8' wtardlbij 1U3 

o. 1 

AoeaeiiG' kuoteMnv of, 3 v 
„ [ :" SlJia ' fttohEp-, 6, 28; fnUntkk, J5U 
Ueimpiii. SucLat, lift In. Iffi;>pctu.nre 
'f'ijf ^ of i^iwral ifiiuta repaid Los, 

33-. 1 *; j™ " 13ft; «™a h 

third, 140; fatiEt-h, 140; |tc' 
furaEiauri: ol nil, iiec^nsjijy juf neniiLn 

f«». «. lK liO; Son-w^tf" 

“F, iwcoiurry tor i'r-rtbln 
^te, 4ft 12(L 1 3£ 133 ; perfor HUiLce 
, 1n ;livH<ra of ln|^.rlt- 
Jtd« H 1W, iHPs liul^nla i,f «;rfitniie m. 
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*1 1®- ^4, I3S. ilO; ftMjmoilalj bt 

Itei-DkrrjifTB Mill Diin-jMrfikrJii^rt 4-t s 

IM: fu'-tu TPiianltthf. M. 1S», III 

Gho*t6 I.op.u-u-ji 1, taiJitj-r J0O 

iltV 

tut of, flj, wr3i-.r J i wtg r 13; Ikili 
&(s| eaten fry young humi. by 
Qlhfti tkn. l6* ft, 2; bend fine Ijl 

rnln d“™. 13*i atory, 
H** ttn were f arond into* GibbCtt*/ 1 

u -B“ ft. 1. isu 

fll W* fariNf}, o» 0 f p io krep all ectt 

S;. M.IKi a* tibrtMdii, 47* 

7. ft; n^umc.H 0nt 
fcklrt 4; tKhua uiwd for. 

p; With eustimi dliler from gbo** 
tor boy*, 145-1*7: marred wiLticml 
ocll^g eonnjlt*d r 112; eirb Ml\l bdv* 
■™od Into war king partie*, y*; 
et^rb* ofi^rl^ nuterKmi tram ui-sLEauj,,, 

Lc-KHjkij*. 

Wjftl Jft'UEiInji Dl r 02; hiiLr, vaJue 

of, 02' Jn atbpiricutH. 13. H. 17: 1 mki( 
4p m-tlfcdnp, 70;: ik-*fr not L«u,to by 
tlytra, 35, jibt-inalci-rii, 11. cuttlyator 
«b day of ■■ jhiiEii " Meeting, 4B: 
„ j boojfbcld at An^rfOvm. *>% 

Uo “= &U. rdUrflnfr, 

JJj. iiifiir fCjtanLlbk, 

J'J® rf W : knd cod of L'liBnui. 

JUq 

Q*Stro p cum for, go 
talUgP, 4-S 

ttourdi tiM«) eulm-aUuti ttf. 

„„&'• u " of, .1 bottle, 86. 64. iS 

practice* stopped fry: «fce 
of iKrfjfl as flsli fKkUruk. 70; cjieMni 

£r 4 «^!V Ti pl “* tog 

<J rmijufy (awncr?, dcHrlibwil. 23 ; temporary 
i''j mfruit jJH ) p 56; aa oieuajry (ifaJyo- 
^ncykjjp MV. J3d: KacrLflrt it. lid; 
™wwin head placed Ln r I5&; obi 
stone* ku;it Id, I6fl 

ym ^ liImijiw of, is?: protection, 
ornwatfltiUaii at, alj^ lighted an. IM; 
dJ*uiabtltd r 150. ldU f 154: or per- 
f*™* pf itowetM, 1^9 , of SpjuiJd; 
in h«u«-p. x^Sv; Iwusm DuJlt ovlt, 
MV. 3 BO 11.3; thaBL-Jini, 
opened, for hiioiliJ LurLil, exIv ■ oelii 
pb i earth fFam, im 
Jjfflit Daiklbi:^ ’ *« TbhtdFUie 
UrtMJjM, TSLr -Ucut^, OO L-laidiJlrJktldUl iit 
Siijfai laejni^cft * r xvi ft-1. xix ,uxv: uJ 1 
UiotJi, Slit 

c^ t5r of, 31 

Gtifs. **oicUy of.fia 

^ftJdoa j^iB4k n.g, SK>Up XK^IIi 
a 3 h l72 n .3 

JSgtCMMe of. 173 

r ;Jif ^i^ 15 **> c^Musatiftu pi rft ^. 

^7p» *f ? fottad anuoim Idli 
IrrS^vU - ~P f Ajll - ,tl “’ fl"r A'-P 


ri rtpkmr ill chMreu J i. 
Uli 7^ rj&t cut duribir mukv, 
?i' p cutUim of Ifllij'L 14?; 


Koei; 

xm 

2JS on, IAS, 108;danJ»ro(^— 

^tElnw Into iLOstiCe ftaadn p 144; 

«Mja|(rfp 7^; n( rhildiv* 3-17:- 

fr-n/ ,cai1 " yIL Knte-P«i 

S^rrta/flwwj, H)7; i f | (broaiiittin.. 

ia“7t“' *“■ ,4: d -' iJ,, ‘ 1S ' ,0 = ^ at ' t - 


Htiir-bruj.il OSm <«Ajxh^L a»F hi untfT 
bother, JU 

JlakhTinj t’hn-Pif clan „ h^pedlf airy + * tlirer 

Ulr-N iMn. ] 

Uaiam. JlLLrct j-.irt pf raarrUmM <^(noil». 

H9-1W : ^lUtJw’fft IJinU. 154 
;/4fuihmflftp iUtJi Ju«l at numlaifij prkv. 

1 tlSb 

irwnirii'r, eimU^riiy of Jf&uiuifid PJiltlpsiliifl, 
xxvE 

Efa4nlN, convent UiiLat i^resentjitioM al. 

OEI JiOllAeDi ij( i* Mid « aJfiutCp 34 
l/naf-rra, cclotiraftt 0 L OuirrlH|^ oBf iwm lWj 
I4JS-153: jll'L known aidodc tsouLriert 

IJtAstjUt,, ]5-l 

ITnoklii, TIliikp ctnb. d. l 
HifVBfitp dr-ArrlbfJ, 51-54 
tttEcre oi r s-t-br p “4 

Hawfc-r;LuHii. only epfe-p dy old r*aplfo r 74 
Ifvad, ! rustl'd 'I I tli rtfftWOfliy, w; 
detntJjed uiUf dcfttii, lift, \ 
of Dull, i-tiiiH 1 --lr/ii:*i.'T "h pvifob, Hf; 
at M« In i/tf/djH uvnrmony, fnlbirr-tn - 
law'ii 14B 

nf r|j^rnv H tinnwl niter inkhij?, 107, 
1D3; v&t an aiUAUtnb; 1 , in4: tier-u^bt 

to (Aainjiw, 24; builU iJs r/ii'ii^rCiirj-r, 
L^S r I4S; 3 0 I'll Ltti , ftin of H 

nitaphed td rAdwto 147: 

brliip tuck tu village. IfcJSi; -» ol 

tiM^rljtnj« baby Vatueteti. c.f woiftnii 
lalucil dlojc than maiL E n r J.05: reftm' 
fciited by ^ U ; c«rci! over 
Emiiefl, l£9, J5&; espwd Lu fioot 
ul “ EMjriiLj£ " J.%U I.ISI rJr-ii, 

shvII; in Qit<y Head hiuitipc, He ail - 
taklii( M f»nmu M 
JfKtdichc’. medicine for K BO 
lie n .l-ltu ii r l iijt ; Importance of, 105, ] fiy; 
abotlfinp ofj EiT-di to decay of enttorn*. 
xU, 104; PJlLth belL-f TegantEhc 

aboiltUiiL of. 34; desjrmlrd niateot, 140: 

between liiuta vtitajcefl iirolilLilnl, 
1CM: (jdniLuiii it Of, 24, 105; JtfO- 

fecdUti on rotoni isic^^TfuJ -- 

party, IM-IDB; tropUlea. IDS; oiotk, 
ISA 

Hend-1 akin* " jrouiih H described 

]0ii'j|jy; ^un]l0fiJt|i:i:i^ mill IrtiJ of 
l^rformeiv of. Io7 h l08, I ID; lobiguia 
of ^dortfiff cj f dark Lhe L1 Jeu^-La," 
tf, JOli: oKwrii- wiiitloti, 12, iuv; 
liiti v tlac-emw luailiurn,. E3; luirn^ 
I4tt* 1*0 feAilm, 13, 144; wlOt 
tioar’* taka, 1^, IW; rtd. 

Ifl I OBJ ilSeaF-^bilt *c3ik‘l E fa« r % 

IkaLr, 17; mock . it EaweendW* 
129; eo ioim nriQf a ted on ierave r 1DH 
Hc-od-takcr. nt fufteral of. kUlcrd, 

157; mJlbJui and sdi; LllJud 159; iidJy 
of iwioli aionjpJiSc ito-ad of tftfc ikM, 
159 

Head Trt^, 4#^ Ifiwjrefoivtf. 

Heart 1 1 (heail^.wreuboaial raturttllrtktt nf 
to l-.L 1 w JiuilaUp d 1 ; 3 -Jli* Lr spvnJ, 3C ; Ijl-I d 

Lei hm uf rad bfiuakc. 17£; 

- lor each wfcfu, :Jl; bridcsruoin 

*]n'flir roiimd, Ip Aamdi eenmony# 

154j B 141: -in rAffwipOn £fl 

pJwtuff or. 34 r londwd wllb 

rJep_- J11 If ffa Xi ; n LuutE urr Huide 

In JfA'utifi'm/ rebe£M*ljJr, J-!> 

Ifcirli’omi!. cu^Eodi 1 ^t.. *.•■■ Iintt ■.<£ > I:ii. 
Invulvttil It., D4: rlw^i m. II; 
ypjilAunft ai r 3, IS. 1U7; tiouilirni 
Sinfiun dna arid r munii^b, « 
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IftWU {JKml, 10 ; nmimlndurc of, 43; 

worn Lm UjHMmnt. Gfl 
iten, u^lflnd In Mibr. rl&k r 53; «nlrP P 
54; in ^^jujiii wrmirrotijf, I'ltn 
itranBtedi, nnwraa from efc-fr-r-ta 

an-1 **l!Trulls lb .lwipi[Ftiim r BO ; avunil 
Poliml (kW’buUw, BtriTlKfcd, unu'iu 
takfiti eaUiEi by old f’tuJfcA&iiiO. M 
Hlrroujib. hml nffita tu r bttwl hunter. lufl 
Hided, preparation of r 41 
Him n-luyii, Lbnta tradition nf at lain from. 
XT 

ITLeu|uU»l f effect on LboUi, il 
** Hlatorr Ol 51 a d VI ml“ xxU B.E. ITS d_ 3 h 
iXvfi, XXTlil 

" HUn-ry ol A!aam/ k Sit.l 

H Slarnry of U&d*f Ariam" rtf* H ID n.l 

Hmhmli : WO rWiNUY 1 * 1 - 

Hoi I both, dote Hi?]. T r fr„ „ 124. I 0$; 

Uud|in [teopte, xxrvl a. 1; ten# 
^aiiwi, 04 n. 1 

Hw t rontidCtiutiM tietunin trtbew liLiUitnlBii 
br ... , upmJ, xxtLL 

Hodwlnfl . In Xd nrwflj, 5£; I b &iib-pak*GEi ■ 

1 1 :■£, 71 

HiriH !I»l p chant, 1 £3 

f/?fio^ayaN #0 <(OTTl-«J&ro*JtvUbutc> F 
or ThaMOtatJ^. tradition of TJi^T-n. 
pt']i iiLr h at, xlVp 4; EiMU! In 

Aarvyri lavofflMPH. i3& 

llGojtOt', Dot aaten t 7G 
ITorobEll (Ural InuLan^ enuibi vrllli bird¬ 
lime fti>: Hi-tli not iiminlEy fnton. 
prohibited ToEupyiktwrre, ?7; 
h^plIhiIIi'uI ol u-r n-l t-ri. H; IimuJ 
tr*lculft of Sbme-disfissir, 14; En.ll 
feather* Insltftib* at twiftfiJiwr nf 
Head-taking ccn-muny, lit, 3 frt> = 
nnc^itT&Jn of ffftnun elan niadr 
prt!|puinf hy, Si; M nr« 

rfawipc po*i>, 58,13 

Itonuln. vdirk'tic r. taking of nwit* P grata 
eaten r 00 r TO 

Mow And UrDqlifl^ in h. S 

ildiiae „ vanutk-H of, among Nn.nu til be j. 

n.i; cLcbilILel^ of hsy 
Lhota, XXX; de-MTtbed, 3U-35; aetaptStfn 
of dtr, 311“ nniri lurtbro. 32-51; 
u*tc itu-niLEii. ci r entry into DL r Wk 3-1 r 35: 
(oatentu Of, 35, ^MfV: htHSbjntioa for 
“ UELUlla* h ^atlu 1 +c’. Ifl]; LI struck 

by ILjfliitEjLhif,. HKI 

rt^tridJPHi on othpn rtiln'lr s; ntnuisxn. 

N/Ai'# - et Mi 1 rot.^/i. SO; 

i r'Ii-hhinT of |?|;iiflAid rt^nU'rLnif, ] :ui 
SnbnijE iHirthHtiabem bouii^iaxy 

of S lll:a (rilfc/H, ivi 

Tt 13 ms .wt Hsian. QHaEn ot. W; turn 

neod fnr inother, lUi; wreiitw tiuJJ Ln 
Etfrfl. 110 

JlunrlittillL, *U\ty nf, nn,|‘ ulTnlEurtty %* 
»tnry of OrllMio and LL» ilaUid^T r. 
1 fiS El J 

IlnnLii-.^, frf drrf atiil T^n^w. fl4; Wilil 

]’4tf und be«r. 05, 60; pormplitv, <hj ; 
tUcr And knuflcd, flfl, AT; lEiosikjcvn. 

07; rtilrj Inf itkvUkrti of *petl r 4; 

to diY!*jn of Borrr^lal - 

ImlMiOrt , 171: btlir^TTCKfiitrjr, iLuntli 
lb tacittn? bad ffpnrt, v-nl nf 

J-I’E ijwwrt lnjTtols.1 by EKMLtlon nf 
toEijnifi 1 if quarfj'k (It: tn kill d«r niEh 
lOflL tlf jSflyiMBV diwj hutit 

And ratell* TigrlfylllK of itr-us, 04, A5: 
if apt at *tr\kM* diinrry Ln fawn or luKk 
a fklao for » folalli nhut h nf 

■cliScontit or near ftdhiLLvc, A5 


Iv^nd, XJeoIb Itid An 1 

tfrin* lined fflf, B5; InlAtUma vrltb 
rives, 154; r.jPi'riina, durlni 

prtp&ncr, 1J4, J45; may put 
EilV- ?-l i^i re- nf dJlulleri r’- Urns, 1IH 
9[ IfMlinh &$■ Of VTOnwIK t«,irn In *arriflnrl-'j 
f.Lasi rihllc^l IriuVnfl IlL A'A kV, H«'J r I oil; 
an TToaftflFif (* 1 .i: u:: 1 xir*Hn TWrtiwaia# 

L iu; ol uunircj) burn Lu brUkvrwnrp 
olan, dutlr* Ln LunUo* and i/dfdur 
MreQbOQlfik I4U 

Hull mi. J. If., C.I.E.. Jvt] p arkmw* 
kilatil, v ; Ai:munl of Lhnl* rcjMtpuLi, 
\i; ltjUtnJiirt.k>u by, xJ-xxaJx: dhme- 
t tonwl in T.Ji]>rjur l r b5ffw Kijnir, 
iEf. M utton + a uotc-H InilLaLkil J. H. H, 
(mve not ii**o »pjyately Lndeihl, 

l^ornt , connect km wflh TfiiGan ftut-wued 
by ulmPanllf' of d-ftr™ Anil Ai^aTu, 
S3LV1. ivvLL; terrni-ij etiitlTatin-n uiultar 
Ei- Aii|fiieilLil , i f.\\\- mimr-rilrni vr|||| 
AiIlUlNsL- EUi^^d. XXWiil 
Jfd p Sen in, Miumknt H3( A gi TijIlii , 170, 

177 n. 2 

ILLo£4i r nLE rLhlJl (Hi En *vll Hplrlli, Inlrti- 
Mni IhbflB tnto body of patient, 
llti r 133. 195, 100: rtpliLrtny nj5i I 

(DPtopM) gf patent, 7ft, iaa, lOOs 

Tf‘IVEUijEil«4 Ebf, 132-llc; innllL-lbvi 
Inf, TtMl] ; rrtillb. from Lin/a kin a 
AH' riAHhtf, 30; EiTIIi IztEi^f dfoW fr<-m 
(tout int'.» holwo, 42; ^rttlna ^ith 
owur-r of oAn atouei lu Xirifcind. 50 
IIILmyn vlila^:, l h cd«jr vkSf, 114 
IjsljjI j-aLL p m[H9mw> Cm clsanl nf head -tuteri , 

lmimr EislMliin 8tAilr.n t xl, til 
I ndl 1 &-^tlnA < IIH!dL4!linf! for p SO 
ltsdlflCfc itekrvna), rnllSvRllDEi of, 50 ■ dydbja 

Indniir^La, ItAtxcl'B dLvbkkrli n[ n«of. 
xxll ; yafin fflULnertfcm witlL. 
by wrapone, nvi: Sir, Haiton , i 
vlowt rctardJpg. ssxvtpXixvU 
lalwrLtjLntT, nslra of, SN, W 
JciiwEn,. tnujaQf Etedd LnbabLt, siilll. intv 
n. I; foftunrj of tUIh# 1 risretnlrj by. 
05, IS7, l^ri 

Instil L-KufwTia + Bcngnu UagnJatlc ettei«|p, 

IuiLjpiSli, of warrior, tusatf-thker, fir *l t 
fcrKiiwI, EtdjiL ^1 tone -drainer, 

iwrtorrjutfi pf 14 ^ueixl.- " ; uiiiJ^t 

rositButlte be ftdlsLgi. 

IrawftiJl, LnEEiiigtallnn from east of, ¥ vfl 

lE'oa, uheEik nn brolMO - fjliidLna. 157 

H, £ ; sfuit’k bi i eto fttmeli bj 
COtT!4 x];i'uir.ALbln P lr.5 
'^rk, 41, 4!i 
foundry, 4^ 

Itury + 11 L luck unntrfjsd wltti, 1±. 41 
UunwntM, IrBciMfary ancuMor nf pJitAtry. 

Iziifp* ml (M'lHeEesJ tbefiiK xxxtLLL: 
ErruSlLkuiaJ orlglo of, bd; elana In, 
SS, IHQ 

Jasdn, «vng of foifodliu. 

XapTo: #f* Tukahu. 

4 hum, methculii of wjwlup, axlst; mtELiiK- 
4S, 49; ■rleotlun of rilte. IS; burning. 
49. 47 1 »w1ej^ f 47-40; 4b; 

proi«r(b>ii. 62-M; inmit, 
mbij^lJiHicoo^ ftTipF.. 50-53 
of man whrt life# f1 apo||*"; next ctii 
by biah of anuttirr dan, JOl-lflli 
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JgV* trui foTwirpaffi. itoeifj i-^-d In oma* 
™pU^D t t£; HiVEI Jltoiiif n3£ji-* H*f 
Ekra*, 37 

Junjn.flJ rif R.AX^ "Jtofnrd man,," etc., 
1*4 n. 1 

J ™™] rtf AaiaUff Society «f frugri. 

Jun, P- Minn (etfrmifeK high 

- f-l -7 and Uek 83 

JiiBjdfi nvrn fordiw>m, fumes 

often, iv, i£ r m. bti, ini; pmalhlfi 

cJtj.EiirinLUjri, til 

KabaU iliO r 5-s.Vi, Ms fTMri itnEpurni, 
skis: certmoaj hhuibir to u near Lop 
rtf n?l«r. 124 

™“ n; probably recently 

gtaafcwy, sTii nopetikHi with 
its: EnrluJ FcseinMannfl t* 
Iff nil atiiJ Ten pi 1111,1 isLl p, 1; Inn 
dead. Silv; hH>ettie-FH orinhi EnjapJtca 
b f mtL; fforot cwtticfllOft 

Nuauwtcd by i.H4r» utl| Eenin 
etutlsntton. mil; fin*nt. iJmIiiii-i^, 
t>|«{ ilrfRJiersi Et-rH-mMle tliu-j.' uf 

Xltvvl ri. 3: lliltiirJirpiJ by 

•pBtlqijrn lmpiljETOHta, fcsxvij* iiiTtjl; 
riftba u«n 5 In riots, 110 b. 2 
KadiarSu, Bodo tribe. n« airerlEon for 
sillmsfe wton, iv; ImitdgrakiN from 
Nepfcl and Tibet, xv|; luiw In 
Aatiti-Bodo groap. xri n. I; «QHMft*d 

wlljj Rems* anirl Npeiif, %ix ; DtaiiE'uz 

bwmolltlib pfmiUr to r-diaj^od poaejl 
_ xxhL- feadnljoillfiirp Of chiefs xxifiCi 
hiudiln*, ivj; ■ Malty willi (Timloh. xjc: 

pri-tonc-m Itejd In Ktocfr, 105 ik 1 
^nllj ] hro^ant, failjcn worn. : i 
BJilyri-ki'Eiifyn, gtodplitt afflnJtke. hortliem 
SJS^f tut teposil of iJc-rvJ . xav, 
j .Mj J 1 . 1 . 15S: otfliJifteM to ili'jul, 

J ti. 1 ■ cp-zt totiimrlil ptwtfl, 
itix; rtmke Eepsslziff, t£ 

Knn«klLii r villas lin EN>FtA an A*v a xkxln. 1 

UHD| h ill 

e *^bj. i'ul'Luja] aJfLuft^Ji with -tigal. 
W n J; tdmtfarity of folk tiik\ 
tea jvpHunt, 

njiKDiBl, it-H Rind 4 din wnwondlng to 
Kgutl. VS 

StfwrhoqMtkUirt* HAD* for Ecgn&eflORul 
*, ■tone, Hi? 

EeVAktngiiuL UMiutJ viHage. t n jd ft l ai o * 
rtf Lljotfl wjouni isE. ilv: Icirodi of 
u^n-tAn *iMtffln|( fmhi thr purr h 
“C*r to, S; mfcMlf^wiociJDff stoiM M r 
&: frflilEllfitjt at 

_ Pnbjrtl, 4, 1ST 

he*snd. [trobably with St= nu.% 

JcIk; Jtit^rninrn r -with t'Li-rbectLlms^ 
ri u hLth 1 p* in lU£l wnwi n 

„ 3.XSU R. I 

KhJata^ Tfift," sv o. 2 r nvll F iivill 
fi-liaptii vnmuirinnl sv □. 3 ; fnft- 

tnlta wnnett thrtii wfili Kuf^, mtv: 
rtirtp wltli CSwrwi, KAlmk mi ; 

hwsi with alltlj, koiiyuk 

Bittak. Eniter IiIaImL sk 1 -!] ; nw of 
tM.-iw r sirll: rui k ik-iwli’i 1 1 * 1 of IjfM- 
tlLftiji-y i SKih ; eSlv1n*tk:o 3‘>' rjitf- 
brctikLinirp i^slIv n. a : r^ifaril moon jii 
ma»cuLlsi.t ? . ] 72 n, 3 

b OnnE [nns, tiTtot Y-ahai^d p<Hta r sis n. 1 
kb * 1 {i r qii*.M F term fipiliwtl, 24 1 
co^niuwni of H ti?: &tur-blnh tif«* 
yf t Hfl; fonpinfimfiijip, 1&2 


Ehoirto,, trudUkun c? orfgJn, svlLl, **■ 
lirsftiai;s daitf tHmS L?ia , ill: rt-rrsci 1 
tfidtlWiarip sivUI; mbrli aif<rtnl 
by InjmlffTntfon fKm witoth* suvll 
Klioro, vUIjfi\ | 

Kkuivrfru. pmr ihefitrilhHl S3, >4 
A'A^h/jk m, pv|] B|ibit Lni mImbhiI, 1I&; 

mmuil aanllLw la „ 13^ 

|*Ah, H t* cftUrciod at, Tuiv, 0- T - 
kilu.n.j. two r ‘ kh&h “ uf. lb T^lbsJald 

^itlAg^.S*: Itt TtoirtWralrtwiro phratrv* 

8^, fiti; oorrespubiliciu rliE.-, 
niLtiflswji irirlt In #;iAa, jiO ; In luffod 
id KJtHl&dp clan r 1 HD-1 $7 
XnUna r prulilMtt-d Pn fiSomlPS of Htf" 
Eiohnnlrp, 71; no tan n ■■ cn1 1 . lz of 
biilidihG IUIlLlu VLdr, 73: lb f.'ir.^iY 
In>i 4 » jiiior to FaUof wt r 1H 1 t<v 
Rirmlwr of Jk-ci-^IimJiJ till 

H»mpk?tiiin of dEBth “pduii ” Itti. 
1.S&! betwe«ei roUpriltii: of ^Eihusktil 
amt Is*.mil’ll rkw In Jitw. 130; of 
^ i li| atilinal by [iirxni n.ti t ^i^nuiii. 144 
ElniObgfJLaiip. m fljfcml fitrOp I 
Elfidtolp rlaiu divUlpd Icjto. H7, ti J. M; 
U«.YjJllIJik <rXOKn!mjtH ij LvbL<rii.h, h T; 
In Ornmn ^lara, acme eramrnHHiPi 
Pi ; of Skgati frijUDwraNiiI, 

Klnjf-nTcnyp valrn tiy nld Tfl; 

f^atli^rf of ( Via airmM mum by hrid- 
tnlwf. 13; not ^attn by 1C5 

Ei4ljo. vMilch Ln An/tfH invention* IkS 
jtfmnim. idi«3 hbilt by brldtwrttun, Hti, 
1B4 + 

RLUsnn a rfan. RR; Origin, fnantd^ 
rtj]ri of + 00: f>rm i]^ «L b-f si'i'i-’T. 

Uj; thr Hurt nf Ilk-rlmi, 1*3 

.i n . f'juirli Lu>iu of ruasriiiyv 1 :1- -. 

1S$ 

IkiVeji! third ?ptpr p fj. r, 

^ hjii. few! aa EUiMiU'KEie. £0 
KnldQi E n i tU: iTPsUttona of th&la pciJoijjti 
nt. siv, 4; mixed erbudo of c-lnrvH In, 

IXpXKi 

KnlOSLiiL-AiLnam LrEU-*, Hurnr*' Ir-lnibLitil 
Nnan bUU, ivlip nnjj fonnertibEJ 

with N«sa« insimted by wF*fmii* ( 
iK^i : by fiM*, Ksvtl 

Kotfij'jflk tribe", aMniflei with BlnajitKa. 
Ks-fiJ, rhuiiiM, ks ; norLh-eafll+;jn pnl 
pait^m orliin n sis; eoEnbtejdan and 
balr P ixlli: ifofiTat-o tyi>e h fussy link, 
idili Ptuftmu alpiilUeri sJnSWrt by 
Pliean. xivip mi 1 , hoe* ssvlf; 
method Of iHiwiiijf, xils; nw of war 
dfiiiu, iivtlln blackcotPiT of fJ-rtb. s\ls 
n.l; Hli^E^al of t [aCmleV Fierulip 
sslx D.- r ; C.rlprp dJvblrttt a hum a 
n(H tbr.m, XKSl: " Am," suit; rxti- 
LiaiKiy. sssl; ilj-inijhlb: ufllnLty, uliv; 

MEHllJp HO; rkr^ntL* nf 
vJalajH.^1 21; " monraBBi” 24; 

ApSnixd kifleil at M moremg M r*buil-rt- 
In a, 2fi n.l; ►kill in earning, 4-li; 

wit Diplam, *2; bny *1 *sih fof *JwrLEli^. 
Iltfnr 3 : mMm, Iter; trrr bprlal. 

IK . lftS: hole nil in n> 0 f at dualii. 157 
Enrl.‘nnji. HiabK elan, 1*5 n, 2 
EilL i■. nrj fltfeetfop fur vUlaao a]te P iv; 
mWtVTp xvi; ]jmfn*p? rJj^hlUea- 
tiuil, srf EI. I. IKSli; SEE art 

yinkwnfr*, nil; ftoapUabi curt Item 
origin, avpt; tibjikwJ tj-jf, ssh; 
riiJML«lr sk'ji aim hn|f, lifll; Imiy 
dcicl. distteh htnAt isIt; (ik of bow. 
ixH-kl: belief ai lo rnrthijUJikri # 

17H n. 1 
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*£*JU* 0 r ruct-Mi niudlnji-friiTir, IT 
Kuvraiiir rlan, Aw. B5) 

JK^jsn, hLnti : Llmt&i 1 fuj |3ieJSI- 

1 ; call, 1^5 

LaMiutl. little* 1 IT; defeat* Rnrmw, 
revive* Rrndta w« 5 UiL*tltfa 1 ei letter'* 

(nunlcr. '±‘ m tipCAF tSLCiHU^lL nJCif u* 
riru-KihiiylnrLj^p HQ; ApTiiIig'h rook* 
L VIS 

3 ,-inh!, licrlLul.'Lr:, mat anlrahl^, Lltfl- VilEagp 
|jmd«, HT; rkiMrpo lands, 25 , I). 5 
clan land*, !)T „ |V“. 

I.:i i.4'Il;l:ii, At> elan. 

Languor. S 5 T-“^; bin guinea til Napa 
d.'i-MJU-nlLnu (if, ivl; Lihe «=;l 

ti\r.iv*pb iMiiKU rwrwL^rultfrri oEihI 

1 itbc r north-eastern prottp 

n Ambles EokbSk*cLi> liUKjiLifei, mv, 
mrt 

La at • -j i f ,.t t-»d.kLu it' 1 1 ««*□»! portion yf 
naarrtftBf ewroi&ftjr, 14 £, HU, 154 
jLJnirarttf i, Ua^ttSLiI, CAacliiJipil, |hMlJi-cU nrLfli; 
ere moiiy r 52 * tueecd©* Rffn/rktiiPi 
Id Aleak, 51 
I j I .uiirt el*n, ss 9 fl F Dt 

ItQtmilSn.g L Ln ir'L. Jiu£ eaten, 76 
LAK inii TiiCIm^L 1 -. ifffl 

Lcui r vartan* kinds of, n* pwftalaeftp Hj* 
li uii rtuf 9 df r held IO k^tp «Ef flVll 

lafti. . L is. lit a. i: put over 

door to draoie lwiL»e a* " zikL-mV 4*1 
kerch. applied »i>raint, protection 
asaSitHi IjLUh, ftl 

Left, auodiUd vrSih female, female* 
file on —, Si; hriik on. 130, I5L, 

15-1 ; brlita’4 ffarnirnt. placed on .-, 

lii; utfcH-LuL-utl with number nj Li¬ 
la wrfBi»nN P 47, IB, Ifia; lien w»vt4 

fruin - If right Lu iirittrwg,, 64 ; 

ukEigj of dU&aili dfeklttll Watf on —- 

unll,JS 7 ; -IlehilI wxi I in sacrifices. 

fH, JiH, Hu 

LrgeuiJf : -rr alfO > lJl 1 aki. 

Auctft&ofi enDMsine from parti K XT r 3, 
RA, ;tl>, iKj- ; fcoceatan tie cwniU n j fr -.ul 

Clood impfifui^ ilamhtcr of pud, 11 
Figbtlas stuiics, xv, xxrtv, 117 
Girl* iiiaiflrubaii ItuEU OiaiLtfri, rt*., av N 
IS’dT, J^n. \ 

Jungle inun, xxt. uu 

Ki-Likfiii>mjL vt,-hf* P li r i r lfi7 
Men HfmL“t| into ClbbetLi, iHi n. 1 , |^4 
V LlJagTf tltt fwbrt«! l i 3 hy i&m liiL<rin g, 5 
W‘ uaui.'-n IxDprtfliiitv'i by tiornLlII* 
ivmlUet m 
Ijf’Kgln ifi ifjWn'V, 13 

Lc I uUg Miiieojii. Iwp* ln P xxvlf 
hi nui l i EraVrl 11 J ■■ i mfiElcv . AO l 

male «7n-^-hLrt.la wr*pi*ij in. Hi; 
rabffl nib* pstknt *[th, 100 
z^!tgifa r IElFtljh\:J laoiTJft of UioLu 3 nil 
rJaliihEitrli, it 

Ltafii4 (riwj, i3Hk-¥Ebeii r £; crroitlMlla] 
t * 1 hnop ovry jfrfcv*, J L“ 
Jkaftfdiminvrin. Ellatlk kleili of JaLursag* 

LcTkdl iiM'Ao), cbJlIvi-tliiiL of. 37 
JbculMEd i r-i^-i/i’-Trri ij, haiilllifi of. 50 ; 
shlrhlA u*eil k la bunting IB- {jktb 
nut fiUs^ 7*i ntotteinm u( gy,aL> 
trOEU, l§ 2 ; iMlirn-i “ Em ahinr ^ 

H,i 15* 

ftvrii ISkbknjiJ. IW 


r^ifmrd rat. YHlItig of, detrimental to 

eropr, 74 

LeEiluhV, cure (uf, llU, l&jl 

Uittyiit Iravp* mhiNi tut kien iHf evil 
Hj4rJl-i, 34 r 55 

LbOta Jfnpn.s. ibanievlMi OeElcctcd hSUutl1u H 
t; lafllnji rtidincltve M; 

i:-4>uijia_re?J *kLb Hem** and Anpimi*, 
ibUi 1 ■•>’.■'ihU' r il flCCT dl nrtft|[| r aLv. 
kv r x^il, 5J; Niturattan* *r. alv. 
a., J r 5; L'liiciLiu-itn uj-Lgtn of, ItJv, \^ r 
aii r-v-U 

liabic^t. xlf. sIjS. 1 : iMnitif, 3; 
dLii,H,-.rfan A«h» r 5; ifrrtt-fltloii ot naEiw 
vaJcnu^Dpl; rrlailuEH wlih Astanie^. 
1 ; first contact mUIl Ikiilxh, :j ■ 
fitiogtaplflrai dlvblqfi into Ndnmg ntail 
14 jt (by Doyaar rh' t >r. 3 11 . i 
conruwtLcujfl Aiagge^tnl wHIn Ao», by 
aoeLai bwliiikm T ui; umkli, IE* 

CflnmwjpJal die-r. S3: daeH&oldflr, Id; 

E^Mt. IS la. 1; riSi-YiiTfUkui, 34; 
Jliuiq, SA; apwtila, 341; IreJi- 

]"<!HH.-Hs JruftnpH, 3 ill, Anganalf, 
by euliuiT, sdv. kxLv; organlxattan, 
Klv, Jttxi; pobty r ^Ukl; lejjeflcU, 
J: IrirebiBfl, 35: *plit4tap9#. changj, 
by Y--ljQjH?r3 [iostJ. xjeIk; brau 
i.bitric. ia □. !, fiatos, 

ihapeil poiEd, sal*. Eabnii, dao F 
xsvt; a ] hr nr Ids etfigy, 124. Kalyo* 
^sxsyOi V-^Las^ 15 po M .m, xilx. 
Kbnsli, bj? #t»li t*k* F ii*o, 

JixvL KunjTika. by ilnnce mi 
morunji" eoq| f 2“, ReugEuay, by 
tndbuom adv + d; dual wymm, siv; 
LlrC Cl'ld of iflwtns, XxUl I IM'IjijIlE I: - , 
txlx. S*iigraEUft F by rrjujjEb.ii, alv, 
xix r 4 ; InpEu&^r 4 ei. 3 : bno 
i bit ell , | 4. SlikgEOuii, by cio^-boir, 
kantAflHff, ffiirniJ:. xv F o\iLL n, 'S 
iJblcn^nc^a between XorEJicm *rni 
SoatiKm Lhota^: hnlil T ji^ m 13: 
t^a,l lEmlrfnjf, U; nltlTatlub. 47; 
WH fl 15; tXogaiivy, 1ST ; helrnf-H, la: 
id h rang evremoby, Mf/thtiMtifN 

cefrmnnr. 4^1 J. 47^- ffiaJE:, 54; leroi 
riir niiilbf-E 1 , 03 ; ln.ii iaiigi L i^ri-raRKiiliie, 
515. 154j nwii h fl Cloths, lit; b]h:rir.. 
JL r Wjid-caillfig rtrfH4nny H 

U4; Jbrtjrj-n, 4 j 5: Tuta,. iail E teEbk 
r S’Jji'it, 1 ^ 1 : dwtiratUfli c*lfi IW^.' 
resjf. M i .^-rti^g^at oemnioby. 

S.E’u.-HliaggLcig cM-ionniisy, 163, IS1; 
apofia death MKbwtile*p IiS 

£A4IPAb-i irbhklrb 31 | *rt*M ol 

ii^nhj HA, 1*4: '-iinch TuiiL 

placed ln F 1 04; (k'aiJi chic kcn p * win km 
choid^dcia ^itj[i of. 150 

Hte^inr dtalkiSQp JJ& + 13o : IK Pin 
Ikwt, Tim of tlie. 

IJahtalng. cturtoini npulioi 1M; eon- 
lLPrt«d wlili rhubanaf Inij. 1 , JOO 

I ti-ftHi : HO Hit .<| 0 f Li.- 1 E.UI 

IJitif , 52 

LtniJ.nLlLHEi. li-iundaTV ftimatOT i.f Tom- 
iryaMHmr phlatnr, Ip 
fwWji lint apearp 17 ^ c. 

UutfiLbtJr M 9 H : Aft! ***,«; Rtum.iju, 

J5rL^I *«!,’> AriMiLd,, 

Si. Xiid f axAJi, axxvtLl; liiui^j 
.xlv, jrxsll, ijuvIJi 1 

f-rfiblrap. ncspiug ccrcibnaiy, il-Urt: tfffcr- 
m .1 0Ad jout |Tkk to, l*g h 
L ir HE|C| ^vival s>E ctutoini 
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Mrti “Cflnmi.* fcrtLUly cerai fiony* xxx K 

n. 1 

Live-stocK, G£M)3; nbandonrd Id caw of 

" fcfKltli" |Q| 

right bank Of ftayift# IM*3, 3 m 1; 
illatrct. ily? 

Umh 1+ belief* rr-tfanUnsf, I19; alii to 
^livery, U5 
Txiqdi, euatoiii* iii to. 45 
lotwisJ, dream nout, I TO ri. £ 

ItfHflislfl, Lei ain^DiwdsiE, 1-* 

Mhto, eatton L-Icnii Eng bow, s d 
Jj i!ij tribe, Li'.lIII ileud, MJV it. 1 
LoEitri'luiriinn-H ,\q clan com^axHidlnsr to 

KLkuntE, P2 

[/mgcbaop. lrtur td Tt-n-m phalli'* ^idolt*, 
IP? 

io^f^lAnrt^aerpHdt *4 MllH, PtbuJ, and 
ntlwr ctnn t r 50 r 1 37 
I/iDis-ialltii Bn i*il h|LLt not eaten, 70 
loom Ofcfrr!3icd h S8- 

riLufr li'J. lvniuan'j duih. it; List 
uneatinyr Of. l&O 

IaM viltagr. fuLI hdJbft of. 5, 01: PtHhi'i 
, «B dkm apotia h ' H Ml n. 1 
lovt- token r 11! 
clmrmA, ton 

IoMiu*, Lhnlait anil Sunnis part nt>4 

Lblflh tfnhtf huTT^l , §7 n £H 

Mine, hfffck 3 h, n'otMoor toh 

LuM§i tAnhfAfu. ebSeken sprinter, 112 
MingL-bam. lepcnr Ifl-ry vtliuptt,. 4 , 5 
Lun «Le a njr vll]uiji!, S. 14a upturn In, 4; 
aempLn K i]]l chut lb, DO; tint* for 
mock Iljrhiiiftf, 110 n. 2 
L'J iJHlrt viMut, Srmptoeull etna la BO 
bitoue-dragger'selralh, 10,11 
Lbii|n<n YUlngu IBbAi of name, £1; 

fend wito niEi^kltEijpCi 101 ip, 1 

^iMnsi vJJIngr, itoTy of fonnta G 

LujJjai HULi r triffi uf terrace LiLlthnElniP. 

XX 

LufibnlV belief as to -sours {hLssaap. US. HP 
LeNm L-£nl(l nortWm trek stopped. xvLL 
Laainsi, *v|; origin of, dim blind, llrtl 
" Mtsbefc-Ebti rlaEii, Tim */ 1 11s n„ 1 , US 

n.] r 170n.;s 

Lyfuci | h ropy, not pnctlmd by Angumb 

ond $eoiiUi xxxlv, .W 
Lyra(pnol erect dolmen** 3 c.w 
Lfftingiun, xv » T J, seIjc, fcivLll n. 3 

Marina n h homo tm Lit on , sxx ; mi back of 
boos* itfrtaffwrLrt 30, at 
MoiUlc} HO; yanrUM of rE«? siHe-d In 

ranking, £«fl ; tnajHiianluK of h 7 7U;, 
Vrjb; ill'ipensefl, SO, 112; ialmj duriniff 
pnpArntlon. 51-33; sjninkEcd to licrii 
Ort pvii i,p!ilip P 27, ftfi.: lirmtk Ul 
Fu&Ci iLouao. 50; In fleUL-lwiuNSp «; 
jEiciuiJril In l “' /UrtnjEi'j LartrL," ,Vl ; 
IPtHjiAWd pFlor 10 oyrm^no.. I £2; t4| 

/ -f rfuTJtoirVii.. 1-10 ; rf'Uu-ilfAinlQ IT* 1-L1 E 
U-* or Ln .Vi'n^t. 12?; In «»iil-caLJSnn r 
134; Ln 13>S-: nSftisAaPiii, 

I3fl, 130; In ^yne-dfiMajLbe, J^E 
iai: on. bnu«> Eravinjf 
hnuo& r III?: pEand on dluei> irr^vr, 

l&a ; floftd. Of tbr Ik-ad 130; 

rn<Ti-rfs Into , Ln dlvlnaSlnn t 103 

I^ta - fr^Aa mtxnJMm of, 75; 

Lei TApwirn M«in«ijr, 47; f^r 

111: In Tiilu, IE: IiJ jf.'JifirfAJI, 132, 

133 

MmiiLti rl« r kfipt In bEnteti, S3; to dojf* 
In iKuriacnLlon, 93; Of betde’s and 


brJrlcRroom'a fomITief inlxcd, ||fl; In 
heod-taMng MKnjou^ 10*; wntLo,, 
fcil to pi ip, flt 

Madlm rntd f-uXtBj, cumuiforitur nml 
piirrlal bw.-i af„ : iDwtioiPH nf h at 
CMP^O fKHL*i -?1 At 3. ? I iVVl u hy. 1 2D; In 
dlivo on fivil r'j.-lrjEfc. ^7, 3| : ionud 
atone befow drjijixtB it. -os ciifc 

fuf eOcetaoi dfUUkflilu-SS, HO: lns>!iaiLLl 

and w|(r t^rlpan^L 1 during child Lilitli, 
llfi; dmak Ln muirLnyw E*-rdJjul]i.OfU-!i p 
117, ]33; Li>' bJ-liJp xliiiI hriOcEltWDI, 

151; sn^n i" rmhiOii, 15i 

j[aLIJiij ^,al:i uiuiiutiu-luiL cyf 

?&, 75; Intersilto -^iriiburni *4 
libnutoi, IOO h 101 ■ ]|lutl>iD nf, alter 
b^iuHnLiEiir, 1D7; use ol, In f.jjmriAd 
WHrannjv JJ 2 ; NininWcd tmiaii itbnc 
iHrffjf^ dto^illui;, 142 
Nodhil hk-^ i^umh, 7fi 

due to I^lhon, 70; a Eiruof of 
UtfikE ffl]^ c*tb, 103; JeiUlt Ut 
rajTlmx- r catin p -ili xOIcUpL Ikih , 13b 
3faiinLiE.il. teiunvoJ oJ, 3u 
Ua EiL\ m ; iwmtr^jiiitJiit, is a, 123, mo 
131 ; -pour: enlned by 

uf Lntlftuito Ji^Eldr, 14 

MaiEldi* not i?aten, 70 
MuLbtt.Lp r biUr.li poddy M J P xvlil 
Molsr miWnllmi, 57; 

■‘unking, 7i 

Mokwaw ftttn,iifePLl by Knkt% srll 

aijdti: oil -receive iKi-jtlonsuf sanrifidal 

OH | , S7 ; »Lf «b J-Jdld of eelrbriiii 34 ; 
contribute rirc at ^ynn/icv, 122; 
taW jirlri-tin ie malrt : nmy but cat rkr 
boiled In nlo: uwl in Uvc*d pnrjiiirai-. 
tltifi, 37; have ony id loro in dyeing, M ; 
In weaving son: nettlpfr Vl ww* 
3D, tfrrJIito, 

Mil: i : ibun% work, hs-tVeE-iiu ki np, 43 ; 
ncL-tiwkLrign BaJh-pcdBonlni, 71; 

-UEhl ElL r er of roniEDUEi orljtnj JikxlVr 

Sr* alM.1 Alalt*! UJiJ IbaJi, VuiLbE mail, 
MarrLed hu m. UamurTteil baiii, 

Sfobey* Villapd-. 'll 

Uonlpur, iKJint □! LtHLiaet uf obd 

Kukk£ p xt! 

MbdL E iej rix. % xEU ; cuiuisualtkiij of, xu&vl n- 1 ; 
btdfiuE Ln v ij □;[ijri , M , xxxliv n. 2 

Mnno E-rttw-. xtt, fcsvdi 

Mnmifac[UTC.?. h J5C—d 4 

yiqu, Jcgcndory pla» td orLaln uf LhcrttJ 
mid nther tdlei, I 
Worom tribe, irrill, xxntU 
5f*rrlaFrt r 117-15fi; Cercmoalea; pre- 
ILailuaiy, 147. 119; JwvXn. 14^;, 
idhlT^r, 143 r JIO; AwJmSj U0-151; 
f"oaiyLnrfjm> r 153-153; c-ScignUbueii 
aytitom, 87 h 88 ; mEt* n« icmnli 
ruTtalli JhIckhE irktluti? K ILiutJuU'r i Lall, 
brother's widow, fjdtar's wldvw p 05; 
>.hE adopted per*} da, tdl, 14)0 
prlw (fl" 1 *"! pc ttlc hin;£i t nf p JiOl py- 
nient by InsEalment^, &7, 155, 150; 
ItrhJ^ui, aEid ErdplrDlS, 155; n r ra nsc - 
meals la caw at dcucb qf wkle r I5B; 
In case uf dlvuiee, 112 R rJdrr 

h-rrillirr 1 : 1 ^ 71 . fnf i'uUbgrr. Oft" J^ild 
and reteJ^THl hr Ktottf, 9d, 100 ; (MJt 
paid &W ]>ruL3ri'f> widow, ft£ h iv.j 

Mairim L mnn ; rccenUy-miUHt 

second sowing ceremony, 48; bErswd 

at '7 iririi , 125 
liana t li&e, islv n. 1 
Mai in <?oben-Ukifig p lu 2 , 155 
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MqeLJvI bealJer, story of r 137 
3 jap Yfifi jr-ra] tucnj-, Clin Tiff trflb fur 
Napu 1 s tl 

MalriLLrii nL riVirtsm, tndkattoori «r, mvl 
MeUtillodi nil- ropi|KJ3lllnii of MauLpuirb,. 
KSXVl El. L 

ilral, cereEpoblil Ln new 34 ; AaRj 

ftfMPBCN: *tt Mfn*iirnEmti r 
Aleut, coufclnp ii 1 1 L RlUDlilT-ff nf. 79 : I'HEMnl 
ay riVi-rcciTt* uF DiiraiflVi 1W: m 
Brave, 1 :^ ; In £u ilen-i, 1*11 

MtdlHnc Mnn : «w jtolflHb 

JlUAilUdff niDii lament!*; itto *t* fitoiw- 
rkiLk-rflni:. A.-K-fcalnl tfflli terrain 
eumvatVru.xxEx; 1‘Cr- ri n by Aftgiwlfl 
ami Uiota?, xl.v;fn FruiitiiJ" m mirhv. 
Ifurou nbd EjjnjTrltH n mIk 
a*Mdnled witH *Airi *tan« a X*x lu I, 
JitlW 

Bfrltki^ln: w HjiuLpnrK 
M Maltha*. Tb*, M sml n. I 
Afijfcriibi, Leirvnild wUariLlrui. n 
Sfc-knL* vlilin! 1 - ■ ill 
MdniPilmn, 3tntt *i- -1 
HrlrtEiil, I3.t 

McfcU, InflUfHCff on hJtolEiUrf. *tU1 ; 
legKTltf fl* o^tfln h S*; tiELyilcai tyiw. 
a si; H-iiii] ortsimlxalinn, x^iLL; 

nli tribe f4 h ft ] iri J, xxili Ei . 1 
Mo-P^irntimr.^. mat iB1 

Merlins in ilniy of KILlunff eM« lnj—1ST 
Mi; t h nln Ji clftr r 4- , , 

AfirAn.nl. tK* OD wtllllll nJUTblrtb kH huJIffi 
14*, Jifl 

Mbdwlfr : Wf OiAnSfrm. 

yi^Taili.'tjH foaiWfr^J I it detail, i \Lk L, 

AX VVP; If DEIS SSHth. siiif; m 

lit; T^ialkai-KukJ trftm. Stil{ from 
mirth, nxv, xxxyii from ami 

Tibet, svl: iTBiUtlMli aindflK IJinEii-. 
si, j: frii in ea*t, vxnlj ItnOBmivs,. 
\jv ’ irnen StpiiliHcrn OjIjeii , I 
AEikJr SIJlK Bmihbpi -riD f, *i¥. txl 

>Eik1m . Iktdo Irllrt 1 , From Ntijial xi EI<I T13^t H 
1,1-1, xvll; Mf xrl n 1; lb Did¬ 

dered Mi.hc", xjxvll; killed uy LboUa. l 
1111k. Lift* Ml. *1 

MUIr-t ti!itiA'. | r |l i uiJL'i k cult LnvE Iron i>F, 57 
ii ii l ■ Mr, J. P ay, xi xh, sill: reButting 
buff, xxinl ft- 1; EamSSLut *tiirlt fc 

Kkitv B . 21 jWKE^ni^, KSV| IV. 1 
Afiflff-'EuJU I.Eira'1-E Eve), Jn^EUitkMs nf 
MPEvdpe^ bjii| ImtMitiibcT ut ’2S P Sy; 

Rew*Airy HnaniliiifE 

ii fiM vsiini(“, i, : Itucif uC hrarvrli nf 
■old, A, HO i (ail Cht lifallfli JrfrtMlbi+ri 
mie4tHM3r F HO. Iffi; fruriiia 
dt(, 124 ; Ei^P ben un9«f, H9. 

L H.i'j ; b-ml j (Ptlfinlw I ill 1.^ Lit. 

10fl, ISH n a i ilubiiby fcwaii* lin. 

ESP: <rt Iliifcrn. xxiix. 

MinjhiSt. di^alli da^ r irtfr, 106 
StiialiNH., pcit rfti* b, 7$ 

SI!H E : PM /Enrrti,A.n ■- 

Wipo*Ht3(Hulr? S M tlrn-Hini-nke^n^urriTiB 
nip* Miratry H mrtil r H8; rlar.i la. 
go. Ql: IrEillEidrrt of Pildffln „ 8^, E«7 
lllfl Triljr, xvl ii i 

lilihinLi, bnm Mevd urad tkltet. Kit; 
Umihl ^rjlt rinffl MriJth, JW1 ri* ; 

PMStlMHl pf diiEkfflfciia <kF drt4l 1 Silv b, 1 
Mh*Um H AnierW'ivii lEajrilsr, \\ 

Mlthib (trireli twpinffor MM; " wrmAA* 

lor faiWPtfi 00; rwrffd u *Jsn ol 


nrr.pithi Sj^e oi wtartty. SO: nsnd<i 
ai nifunprSnu, HHD; B-m-rLlietMl K H0 b 
150; tulJ msf bo iivEi*i itbied, 137; 
lilfimLihna wblL'ii render unfit far 
eacEifljn! ItET; mm fc mvt ifatcii by 
aAcriflwr or hl« hnii.*p hrjliJ. l$S r 141: 
H-iviElbg up aF. 1*0, 141; of 

hku.ll and k^mi, lii; |>EcTnntiMi*s n.% 

trft -vnlf , 41 

Imrn Hm i-1* r r■ ir i l i s 1 1 1 11 ImIbipi, S'J : carved 

ulL fAnJh-jwj ptttt-H-, 43; ftprtwnU- 

1 ■ i . nk tiionfi'HdrBiEBDr’a roof, 34; 

bra.| plane il till miti't ^TiVe, 1 5>- 
kr-Til by ’Fhlr-vv a 1 ! itgVi piTp^tpal 
wlilciv/bood. 

sLimpMur-EilatkH a-4 tiaVT»k t 
“BdcIi ilidit,” d.-^rllv.L 110. Ill; ivt 
inaJfittfft; , 151 [i. X ; b: u youiij{ 

Jurr and WflMrti Al ,l EbOniji^ “ 

robEilliUnt, £S 

Mbf lt Jjl ii<t li.Llil. Lli> 

SIipELjiuk vLllagi^M 
UoI»1cc1iiiiiFh V, si 
Buie. dci' E bE Ein 1 rkad, Vliy 
Hppcy. tAtOwn n» ay In r*M of ,+ *polla/ h 
LOl ,. 10S : oJ\$ kept wdUi, lrtr 

Afi>lifiii: bin k J ni I rt-i] , V- 

jEOiLgMii Ao LLrijniL?tlo irraup ol F atiaej 
rniml^r.- Iel I PHI, ixkii □, 1 
ifAWHliian;, |r#vi-s ai riictitcinc fflr (Jtlj 
9 t 

Jfbfugrf: im SbpL 

JtuiLki-y, Evarlntf of, 53; hubiioj, ftf; 
t rail I Od; Jm£ uale b Ijy jumjeijt WDintB , 

77 

MoH-Ehmffr., Liiote pouthlo contlHtfaq 
Wtth h SV; LeiE^ rii.Liiirli'i] with Jk>i]ii, 
xiil el. 4; poBAlbly ooeo In X.-lrh bill*, 
HSJtvl 

Monolittis; iff MrtJaElfJilt- mnnojiieri M, 
MrtbtkH. n*qbraof H 1127 
IfopfatM' eorit-calicr, ijpw.m'ii/attpBa frtt, ieiiJ 
diiEfciM, ISS^ISfi; s^srdiibltrH, 134, 135 
Mist in, tif-Hi-ft peKtUHlLEist, J72. 17 J 
Burakdan rtlii^r. I LIi K ni 
MijfuLi, 30 ; iii>E du to hLi rrlklim, 1H1 
SSoftinii (haebulort 1 Ik>oh m : ltai j m 
f't, ii ni pa . Cotmnon <u must Ae^hjet 

ItH* -. ami lu dnujitj, n. 1; CEmiEiy'a 
lkCfl»I fipw«J Ip (rule trf, tdv n . S; 
AbliLtELl or bird tl^d n> pnst of, iis b | 1 
of Aw aad lvbtiyak* h ^4 
JfriAisraiiffi ctr^m.iny K dbn-tlt<i|. &o 
M*tbpf, ilu of dilEKtebt tnnJp for. iHvW* 
IllHl Inin f.#» lioglLktlb siTOilfi" ; 
As*] m F kxxi; AliKarnEH, xLt, TL%X I. 
mli. Hfljl; LhoU. xlv. sxsll H 
XsxTlil, B3; 0i note ■ lEcii^p, ml 
Mothers fiitbiT nr brbiN-r Tceatrci flr*t 
tErf-an nf □L&rrlaBi' prl«-, 1 hti 

MuynyfliitliAhirff lnri, b^i. 01 

ATi-ixoi CSivn r S0, M 

M-fiKfil ItaiEi^nc m ft.n rurpanjt. Ofi 

.lfpinr^*, p frinu rod.HI, 32 F an:; drserilwlt 
yrvimn, MiJirisroc.En nSprp 1o h 
31 i t'i J* kciit In, Ot ; lieaji alt In, P3: 
Hi tiriibt-nklnfl CcniliiEmj- ‘imflflrUvl 
1 1 tTi rj3iu htihR Ih. )0fil Iblsilivturf 
Ivcadiw buiAh kn H 130; cliickeb 
In. I*H’ offirq mivt pieced 
isid.H door ibR teftfli, 3M ; death 
rhlrlwui** WksiB rprt on itl^p, l&fl; bn* 

JaiiEj burb-d 3n H isii 

***** ffifll- ftfce 1 -aiLnB nf 

53, U; PKi-ticw-htng trv B 
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JtaJktO, iW n etoto;. 11 
JluJili-r. punlfihRj^nt f:r r 1<3I 1 relaltom of 
omr-n rer nniJ vSLtlni cab Dover eat 
tUL^'tl.i.T. I Ml 

31nri rliirij HS; urfffUl of. iMUMCtien*, 
ft!; coma ion ding claiii. ft2 
SUldO, Mi, Hft 
Musical 3 n&tniinrni*, n& 
iliutsw4'(fetofQ, fiS 
Jituamuza, Sami drily, 1 J ft n. 1 

Xag.l-IVjdo IflElffUlirff [THVP> ivih 

SuK^ Labour UtffI*. 7ft; »nit relntu, 

w KtapM < rfttea of HjldI pur. l^p“ 1S4 ft. I i 

1UQ !Q- 3 

triton. origin ackI ytofulurte cf Mmit 
irt: tllitteulKf ->r defining **< 

LlHffPS [Hid MiTVpOfLtilHI ll |*rlapMQ, 

iv-ijLsix; ir.iilll Ju-fta MU oiltfkHi, fc&k, 

colour « wil r t^tmutle! toilless, a^Ul. 
lU^muil ul iSrrwi, *-*111, SSl*j tmplf' 
mi-nM q Ti'l wrupatui, 3n*™n®l 
ruJlIVatLiJs , ; HMUllUBCiil*, 'KXi ' 1 ■ 

armniutfriB yas T asallA; r^luddloey, 
xwlU, \wiv- m folk t&k*. siih, 
\v; IqpffiaapL'# r H^i f« !“™ 

origin EUEnniifiS up, s*t£.v, HJElli 
WBUFOWP« with ml-Vpf-m nam, 
xaxvl; iMhtn, 

Tr^rut, havLI: iftdc iim^, xxntiu, 
urn; lycAiitbrapj, ***!» 

Nalb, httpiiingH m3, 109 , r 

Xanie*, ttlTtn* of, I -*S e tolre njiutea, I4o, 
.1159 ■ |rcivile ftRitiMp Iftft; namcMlffiii 
lire WlfiuU. 104, 1M ; df dotrj HI 152; 
ui WleIe, 24; of V 1 * 1 . fil ! 0* jllkaWp -, J , 

V ii*nBn r|r r v:HlLhU daHCM dft JBElTILniS 
5>r^r 


jVtfnetunMj, waning fletidp, llfl 

Uton kam village., *ate si slivs for ■ilauglit-ci', 
W'j. !>!!0; Ii«i1i3*wIb. Ul 

NuvSf PliiiTLff! dL*|i'rtal of, belle to refiffirdiag, 

ur- 

'^rhcn^PflfKM vl-ir, IN , 

1 yrfi uta (iLcarth-'brLri ipfK j r iluUfli 120* 131 
ffhi$hun$ turejcumj-p l -HI 
>VrJMtf fre , EmillHip 220 
-Vdri, mMftfcbp 220 

pjup of ftllip!», 3 , 

of i'EiirNiln l\13p «f 

boar* nNie* h IL! ( ", o! iwocd-U™* oft 

IeiLI bnlL e&lrac, fto 

Xudllc ColcHiaO, D' 

Noitrit*, tyi^i fourJ, miU 

Xfcpalp kmipli^BlSciri fiuiM. j'l . ^ 

Xi't s. rauild^ff ol. dweft a lSp ^a 0 / 1 1? 

XrttitJL* oh whlpi fi't cJJJiJrt'H 1 10£p MM 
villpgr dtbfftd?. - __ w 

Sew, IUt, in lilUsJ' 1 foiiB'lSnii ft. dcw 
bmiHp^ll. Ifire-alkS. 
biiEdbM, In vtUafi* fdftr-dlrjtr, o 
" ttiddpi/’ in c^Ttmonlpp 31- m j J. 3-- 
cookl us! -[wit Ift ccrrm«ifttreSh ^1 
ctolh In pdu 1 ]M 

ft^kotSn Sifwti i iM^'iciunFi . 

WupHa In ftdal ortr«rUiiE to the '3^™* 

Xsarl villjMpp, xvSIS „ 

> Jlirr..,'J!I bT,Va Mg. M U»t r^rHiir, UE 
.VgiE^fli, i£ i!'|Ar I F ll&, l . , ,. 

Nf^eEn, nf. 

Shi; eum»pmi3iasdnd>p ftS; Itrni Ipf 


iniiilmr. H5; bftJJ Lti 

HU; Ku T«3jicokl P 2l 
Nlddi ndu'H, 224 , 

SL<-oLlnc + Bt[if^d a? r-kk’i-iE-irp h s- 
ShdiiJiihDfllMtcaJfl sb jri in£i 

XLL:L fc r a-idOi iatfrd wih lr~fl lldft. 4-. 10. 

1 :l 1 : In Hwriflt** 1 ^* 

tH» 4 2ft 

.ViFM, 31‘3 l nalHdiji 70, Iftl d- 1 
_N lh>iu \% >: ntranids « ™rr>c » J 1 - 

waEci > j ii[i 3 i-ly. 29; I'e’Tim read nee, 
HI; mindips 111 nsr* 1 31 

iV'HUNg, TlVnnltl r l^ft jt r., 

Wore, Mlfiinl, 13 mm. *> Ll : Pw^ wltb 
iBlTrtwl IHS«*p sutvil ft. I 
XHftir^i4» r TftEHdjrlal irn^hj, 22,1^0 
Xum i^Ti, aJTtirtfiil by itSp iXV- 

F3t«: SU, mhK xme. Tap, Xmljj. 
^iYEWDH Twfdty-lliTire, TUfrty, Wlxty. 
3Lttty-f«ir 

XaiiKkanidimiH vlllnse. 3 Hl r 107 
.Vunpim^p pmnkifti fremj baT2. 

Xffliiylrii wBUjb*H iB 

XftHBfMWff left'rt. in nubile - 4 =3» 

xVramfM, liLLrd il'-'di in HfcintAfSU firioC, ir>& 
NjlHftibiUDD Uml rod , 3^4, l(k§ 

Onlli tflkrJi OTI lip r' a trKfITi, 102; H>ri 
i^irvarrrV Ijakr, cm itolrEi siroiwerty, on 

% pj*h temIttirlot mil ^ Vl >^ 

«f" ipDtU r ‘ luiuid, dJL soil 4 dHnjtcd 
lannl, IIWI: cm IfeolnnBi JbS, 117; on. 
Ibciikun lrau + 1ST ft . 2 : flintol "lull 

wf (ttl» oftlb. 10Sh 1ft* 

OrnUnfllinn. ill. T r.M,.oft llbbrnlml^ji- 

0»fSals 1 1 'u?, 'fityvirg, fetoji 
li.v.; re UuloQiJ, 121-lift, 1 

Y*i** 'JSMm, AorAvHffp 

glia * l Ourk-ffloral . dereiS3^«l p I W, • 
luuk df vUiage adit efw mpb de penp ch ,, 
Sli. Iflft; BuallnK n»r, trom ftwl ftno 
IhpOaUtoR In new Tin***! ftj Mj lHBl 
rr ib 0nd .ibrt irplwocnicnl jit 
nbftLldtDV. -ft^ -7; nH]ftlln*r ftf, ift 
fonteM*. m. Ift*! kwiwjtejl at 

HW: oir^rLd^ dunSr ID, at 

IrtriidDs?. lflS; owner j-bTi h&jd 
111 Uniats 55; wlltl 

tPFrtJub nf inonollttia, Jcxx n. I. I44 r 

Oil N^d < p#Wi*j. ctiatatioii 0 j V 5ft 
GiHitfjrinpj, pood o* ™»- ^ 

mrantlniii as a biaT pAeapc to j «£ioto ^. 

Oltolw idlaae,*|. 1=7; mradilng of ftaiae. 

Si; rl^ay and revLval of nmitfim to. 

all; fordrlrKJto utantfMg, 
u-f rice uicd In. -6* ; tea miltlTaled, ift . 
flav« told to Xaniaiiip | U , 14>r 
Old, man or nwn. «in tlfgwt l /f 1 

4»ri*i* «ir53&I fciwlln JtoFicntom. 
.■pI ; 1-mrtort dugw. ft&; tMf ™P ifl . 
ciflrr Jiuftt l M: <■"! itotoitb af 
feaMOdftl pi-.'. I-'ft; 

am a? isaj mlliiM 

In rnnb»e!«. 1 Joy«J tataj *«£<** 
lllr Mcdnivs cfciUlifP. 14S; pet* aa 

If Irr73&rd, 14^; mutELHgffl rTrerdPIlIrs, 

lW I5+. 1^7: In cdEiDe-elkMs with 
“ ipatta" d£*tS». 1«. 1 *2 
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QM fertiuEMn Ltril'ina tt-rcmony, 55; 

ILiji lulLbifc I n *. n(.« Ifcd 1 r 7— l Iujh| (luVi^j li--.- 
LhigHiTtard ffrE, tJmd for ytumg, 71; 
TKllQUl bird* and be*Etl HSUl'tl op]y 

- luny rsi. 7i-77: ml ncrlM&l 

himi In Hettii-t/iWjig " muu/ 1 io|l 
Old wunun r fed dynhij fin ly iloi: e- hy. 3“ ; 
HCla m PmjfiwUfn^ ILI ; eflL* ihir 
wp fi>oi3 a-s old rp^n, 77 ; attend* 
^rLEi- oE stoba-cb&u&r* H3; nro^ni- 
lurik-ri br5i>[rroom, E5a, t.'ji 
Old^t, nm.p ol 11 kJirl r " in 4mc t-acrldra- at 
rhitmtrt »lKiiitUlliE d £7. jii' m Of lipuw 
bllllilrrrt fWDfbtS i*Vi! MghlTiilt, Si’ 
ho vW*W* twqtlOMi l J m!, l u' ( j.2a n. li 

(■at* ortjrim't i|L!MT of skcr kklApd, 1*1 u 

Omu, ii^UuxEi of tafcjDfl; by drvpEiluif 
*M]ii of rM(i (U tn-Ei* Xlv, 4ft, lit; 
by Elrv-eUfk. i|i-; by l^AkLiu 
xolf ti. 3; by cutting liEibdj uf 
5; by trie 1 tin# tluu&i of «wk h iu*: 
finjtt entraJla of tuck, ft r 123, lit* l£l - 
of u I'bhi'kr'i, 'U, bU, lift; flora 
£X£ffiU Of cMpfcoJi. &□, 14ii, 151 5 L.y 
puUUOn of fuwl> Ir^, fcil, 15 £■ hy 
■OliUllTB "Clmr.ga h jJ JtHl r 133, 134, 
135 1 IsV i nituHio or dtiCM sh uf afto 
124 ; by 1 RlTcOWi Of fU'irrtajwf uf nni r rilli;Lal 
Ii irij t^. L4:i: by kullinv ol a IS mjt, Uf4, 
l&S, 153; by VAtdiliiffVDtlvt talL,|£5 r 
fjfuiEi ,127; by f»Kfi pLarku lu 

MlWM, 130 I IyV nSLdiing bl lirkL^ 133 
ICTUtftEit of EnVlngi wlrctlug V UliL^y: 
jdtr.S; fnuiL.IIhff valla*., fl. ; ofmipjiDa 
tapir hmiw, 31 


Qrrtllnma t hall of hh be^li/ F 107 
Orun^v Ic&VM *aml, 34 
QlAftritiffttf, mktwSte, dbdre, 146-1*7 
f/jffm'rtrwM tacriflnr, Jiu 
0(fn 1 month, 2i2ci 

othul *1™ DrUfln of, 5X>; wparcted 
'■ tb Eawiir n.31 it T^naEi-. g| E *ith 
Wo^an lL 03 el l h 1*3 u . 2; of, 
he Pansti. in? 

Ott^r,*f,3 to Ebihlnii, ftl; e*Iod by Ao* 
udL'bb^ not hy liiotai' 73 
EiriML-ftjouufw I nil In EJuirriiu;ij mice. I55 a 15S 
OvttBJK CUn, Bb. Ri 
HwEet ELOI *2il*n h 70; tok af r IflO 

i-ilLnie-itiBklrii: mgqont 47; 
sl^*criirt-toii of, J 22-123 ■ Ip l_>kirU*, 
Sll: rsetHSiiiary nt Hi at Euu 1 \ng , ft, | £21 
UlOUliI JiiiJitvraji* Iimc, ft btniLfli, £'J, 
? n ■PMPtment of pi«w ;-iif£Ai, 

ls.2; tLk 111 tavqmt ftKillly, gJ j| cri 

Itijfs cnadif to tdj\Upfrt ut r 13 3 

!?Htb^tLp h In f bpt-r Intrit r ftfl 
F^lid fd£a> Jiiav,^ fur tl.^ich, ^5. 50 

K5S!^ k,! ' eu - 

Fian^f 1>7 

rcLniiuhii. not cairn by ynyus wciinno, 77- 
by wcntH dniinB nffiiti-pftcy. 1 j ■ - 

P*nJ^ l ^ir iinrdl | rj ^ ilf - t'- J 

Tt, ill S3, DU, 120* 137, 
l.ia, on tnbwSocmrit^, si; *m- 

hufllbed C&jifaJn JEullrr, K; KcmI of- 

EJJbtn ftofLtj prewev^S rvt, 4, Jft7 E lit^ l] 

1*7^ iL^3!S p . ^"7^ w^inbny. 


fn JnuiivJtdM, SO; Ln , £2- 

ha JEdn0A«u. y&z at Af*L rfulr, &3; „ (rF 

trlrer tn> hr*il Nunl, KW; prk^r to PanJl Jra ikr^T ti 1 
fc -Mi-faldnis "fifttina," 1U6; st Hf 

™»oMian lih- he $i*m rt-rtisk.iLv, t EJ mtfftll*. - rr : 

liJ: at lift; of UrnLh it ^^ lu wliLci 

Tulif,, 130; sn Xdftiffon. 14&; Ln 
r<m EArftjtfn't rmm&ny^ 151, t r»lL 133 
Otticp of death. 153; of Ei^ei^- Jifc, i&s- u f 
kOitiia I-li'klcitr cl^rr. fti; hlceoujfh had 
fuf tnuwl hmiEcr, liMl 
In dsrnajih 171, 172 

On kin i««4ttftE;i, dlimrin agstnet tvU ^itrlti, 

IftO 

dldidmlipb, itj-ti? for, 13* 

Oi>1nns, ti» of, S3 


. nnrpw UflipoUd, 1^2 
ku-ki 't J 5 

Pl ^^ n of rutvn of - * iu pto* 

FlllLj fX.^ 1 a8 ‘ 60: bull lh 

Str. r. R in n 1 
}Jj»I.Mr,, mij 


Opiw Bbrt, 47; CrfrfijfMiir* KHmeotnl irjlb. 
Ii3; fKwdli).- trtianirg of, ±£i : 1,1^ 

_miniature, wtup, 12sj 

f>jjyacAamj. K tradiiloiml itE* uf , ]£.: 
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tinnsB, 10. til; 1W6 rahiD bTi^aam 

U'ljitie-n. 77; ghHli — ">f (Nh. 

onlikalbp of. 6fi 
SotUrcuffct of dUput^ r 100-102 


Ikxcp, Bepenitba bf. af house Eacriilw, 
54 

Sexual ad ellecl rm iJilfaeufoui ufone of 
KaiakeQPioa. 3 d.I; IflUroOBESO, an 
fhadlty- 

B4mL^p»-,-i r, T.! .-€e \] . J., y. %x% n. 1. *4 n. I, 
lid* m it, 3 
Toi. J- ^ r -, en 

Hhainn^LftrL* chiibt , 3 Pfl. 107, I S5| 1 £4 
Shuakaie. thiuku for help, t! 

Khauj * 3cvlk 
Bhrlwi t£*ilw1 s 36 

^bctTi ripn. H.>; orSuln of. W: crurespond- 
1 Mg dan, OS fi, ]; tonnibed dor imul3u?r. 

SHtkrlVfi 3 fivrTtr>. oi l^inlM^, I S F 43; of hide. 
IS: i: >- of. In tlsrr 3iuu L- r 6B ■ I n n x -lX 

bditinir, 11 a 

9JLb.mj.% ^boyvk vldpgt, xxIEL n. 2 
SiinAaiif or irir_-ilFiE-i.wci.ipd SkuJal K^nna* 
3 39, I JO 

FlKdwmi dan. Pft 

ntioritli, 220 

fitioTili of L-itiiCa ehrjpJder-bLHitfl* 23 
,ShTtWr Efl^Li&f, P- 1 
Sh.npsrni*^>ri v hJndrpd F Ve 
SS fitje' 65; In JftAa da k t jJ; 

r-iii-ri-1 JikLriff, R-iJi 

SUeui:i t in ccpfraonlei, wife In dois 
putlfyiny, 04 1 of coltlxator hefbtt br&t 
»winy. 10: by rankr ru of flehlr.fi- vdr^ 
73: of bride aod hridPKn™ti:i, 16^3 
bousduKlEt of" apoUa," 102: by mxxX 
rakk-Ffi* 12# 

SliiEfliitt of jjLrtUklftl ftnlnriaJ , £0 ( 131 F 140 F 

161: picbttMit 

SlDcdio IH^, affltlttof and ffliniM’eUurui 
iv ATiM. : ^iMtM frciain dlrviHlnn of 
h>[iid nbd Tibet, rrt, ,%mvI- tuint 
i|. i sill* isly; ux M crosA-boH* 

fiifliwu i Anftiunl Tribe)* J&Ldne o™r of 
Trild anLmal*., 116; *nlr.ki tap of d«r F 

SLi^i 

of-and KPtoi Jj5 _ . 

Pf^Ti.lKi; Utm for 

h4Iht, #5 

SJj, lin^if'ant nunriher, coanafilftn ul^li 

males: - day** " izcnna' for 

l-LrfIi i f n l»y, its. lid; of a bu 1 
Cfl lf —- bead* in turn calf 

h^Ihs, ftth: in ObHfl-Uktnp for * 

ruplfl, 131: -- day*’ “ tfrnna 

fur drath of a nun. 169: — — p!d« 
of lucflt OTrr pinci e Brave, 5fl; —— 
cut* tth death rhlrkM^a win^- 15#: 

- pLew* of m»t In Abai otferinfi 

to dead -flight 

dmatfity hr fof is head-taJEJne DBBttwy, 
IffiS: Lib TOnhedLun aim 
and rvTTfni.llto. 49* SI. 

IBS, E"!,|. ifrl, 154* t ti2; with drath 
oFlljo-e. 1W n. 1 ^ # 

SlyEotn. two imeket^ of -- ptceoi n * 

■n»rli r R Pn-ati -vruvi'd eight tliar* heio-ia 

hcWf and tuhkfipxnp. S4t? 

&Lxtr nli.^a of perk oftiwl In /tofiolow, 
131 E in -OpWft[liiLH F 134: hffOjf 
11; iTh of I hilly pieces nJ ptjrfc^ fl, 161. 
162 

plity-four* cl^bt banille* of right 
“ F tSl 

s6da, colnuT or. Ii: dUSeraot Naga trihtffl. 
jt Ail, Kiiit: of Iintu, 6 
Pfanteiali ?afen.T6 
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Skirt fjrTrpAma] K (teufiM. ft: cl/Ta Jlnt 

ft* L|7 

4 ?ty, j<[iSrlrA lii, xx, xisIt; /■***■ j lilvu Iti. 

tin E72; I.il.'i »| III.' tl'-mil. iXXlv; 

beUkh reya piling. ITS 
&1*V0 rnMIf thlel Mid ru-. EDI ; I r-uil Inc c. t 
t*l H 111; bontfat. tift ilsu^lcr. 11(1 
«fftVu:tr, ILL 

Snake, slflbt of t provf: unfit for □ 

JIlUILi, 40; Eiut eal*b, 77] Iwtrntl 
SfttttS lu-t kill, during mother s pn*g- 


nntvcy, 1-1 A- £ an FtiLtenV fmJill Ijle ,131; 
fcdff *- «BU3C Of ctttliqiAfcRfp 172] 


bit*. 81 

S Flam?, g , 

£onp* &lilrtilr.Lih- tax, $3 

ScJhluu, JlnEulplIr croup, Sntf r 3CVS.1I 

fit*; ppci’lirntris &1, 1 ?. * L --i'i WL; “ mu-m y- 
»ngss." M3; r?, r ie »er nianr.-, 

-j h, ieiTPth Lca:azi mi mnrrijLSP' prtee, 

1£* 

A'iniim, nj/mf'i tiiruLELAt 1 . itu 
Not (lire), fur uwdJdAv. 8 ft; UH in sool- 
r*HiniE. 184 

Snfftufltf laetit-dMdenh 1215 
ikriHril (mtf-eflttfeh vJJlapr Hi 1 rrp H ftfti B7 
Buid, baltab Fegsrd I ne* lii rt i*f.; hhiIa 
I lf DIHimlH fidlLnl bebrDl olayere" 
vlilagv, {rtfrripgjH t« —1H7; nonl'i 
pMiAgq ti> land uf I Em Sud, l I ’ r{ 
if!.: ElhAl 1 1|;[In.CrMI*. frum nil] |imUIlt$ fc 
1H; iSiuiUty of, J ] ^; aruon. the 
n*t^i-bnd m. UJ. ] ] ft; 3 tnM 1.1 J* p call-h' uf 
Lllne**,. nnOliLiz of. 15. 7 r J. 11H, 138- 
I3ft; talk- tu dEeaiber fAiiliuif?!. Ilk; 
IdoE bLniAs «f„ n* cibi*n p| ilraLEi, 130; 

or tor. *7 

mm#ri (ntnjihl «jclb us 

Soul-ealiar, iFufttad, i\.v. 

(jw aho J]iqpt and AjtrifultbniJ 
crrp-bEiMilEs). iTatyn-K rngyu break bp 
kOrpM** sit, 3 CJ£v; dlTOHA methods 
nf, 3CXT, 43 

not aatirn. 7ft 

Sjvar (ftfpiil, 1711 It uirPi3 l:\ ldrHM flf idTjllSty, 

K!5»1] «k*rriptkiii at Lliut*. In* 17; 
P^e* *1 luriilnp, 38 1 rf.ntEnoDlal of 
ifUirUnti r.ffi^tnls (jiftiiri-, 17, 122; 

IwEW n-^nSSnc- l.hik^n l,y (iirof 

w). [hi; to Icetn pfl tE!ne*Ji fc l]ft; 
JtbhsE in pin in: 1 1 to frisELt™ r%-1l 
■ iPlflti. 1J5; itiiL'k lib kravf. ir^; 
pEi»Tin,}{ crff shaft tfeu-L-i-rt-ii away Ln 

of " RwtW* inl: mirhuiu* - Ln 

flbaE tiilL'rfwp lothFikad. ]ftO- njvnn 
>ihE 0** «crAP<il tan- rl ipr Ln itatiifckfci. 
1 Ik! : tlE LiE 1.! r J n n ■]! 1 Jflft, 1^1 

fLrsE* /.^n5*a; nwoad, jttfknv; EEiin3 h 

Anrfn, Ln hctwl Jltml, I Oft, Si¬ 

tu ilftir, bfiij ot plcHutsl, ft5, ftft 
Spl>kp huuEfli, (ffily (Atm by old DroidrL 7 & 
■SpladloOiinift], ifl, 37 
BfdtieEfttt. *vtiKei 4 i «^:-rk 4 3fl, 37 


BpLiItt oi ^ky, 1 v; ^T (Erm L, jiv SnuE, 
evil tuandkMmta), kept oil by E 
E7. 34: by a n .4KH: tx " ma 


SEnpv Ivltffi reiianlibjf, 173 
SUttluSMti psnpji pJ tl IM l*t"F‘n ITMTlflCr. 127 
m ocfc*. 102, 105 

ttbimwti. of posfiMSplb^ ji* medlnlfic, m; 

t'utki ea*j-- of x.lit ^UtrEbra-dp ML 

ucbji msftlcliiifl lor, 7lr, ho 
Etone-dttt^iarr, tMicnis E).r fc In I3L 14 ; 
in ltL« hftftw. au jh, 1411 must s<r 
f^m eMCind soKLiik r^^nionv, 47, Ik; 
MdW ■ 1 mF w ci-d WICFlUdiil Ipeat Ip 

_l muiifl.tnpii, - and hmc^JimJd 

ofiE>' ati iHfctui tlE hull koind, ]^a 
TifiJ bi ifrJdLi^r Of, rjiin Ldb-iJ U- J r Qn^ 
raUrn, 161 

8totW-drm|q^l r«etvnainbrp, dtPTfibCHl, HI- 
144 ; rn h-F bh reB^tJiSi 1 E 1 r 13EV 3 37 
Slunr Lns]'kElM?]it^ r XWll il. 2, Ifti 
Ston«. bfifitliLk. HQrli-h of r xv. 117 

Stools. 85 

Stfjm^pjonn (UifMei;), ?], 3 ^ 

Stork- : *** 1 'c.lk Taic^ and Ignite. 
Stfinjgpf Li- r, e*iwi uf anollier vHlsinj, 
roar UOE ebtrr or qnlt villa m JiBne 
nu rjnbivir, 2 ft: eiiEflt sipw hoiiM cill 
iiifUi on mod 1 at 1 h do r r 35; brforn 
fflniiiy itni't for Bnm At 

rojf-btrth. "hVjLH*;' flo; at (hag imrl- 
jyirji - , 04; of InlejnlrMl StininliaKvpr. 
ill; during li Lrl h rr kelfctiA r ,J l4.fi 1 
tuny not ht-l r i In tljimhlnp, !?&' HiUcEl 

nii^l fifti .i..iL Ivm --hsI. ISO: fcn: MCHiktn 
by Widf-iuul:.-, 73: |iy bm\+« 

*wt. !*?; f'y Kivnu after Wrib. 

Ll-B; L-y hoiUHT-tiLild of 11 a^ME In , rp |s6 ; 
iir £& "’ h , h t'5 r [*rfunmi?r of 
;r wiitjuut iati’ held to nwen lor 
brewii of rwuKitfp 131 

&Ering of C!T 0 ¥ 5 rbcivr if^8i?4«Fiff). J5; 

ISSSWaZ- fnt death 

Siftm y, 157 

Sbr'tling, mrfaxl of. I 17 

iuldile. iJhoiiis prripo to* up. ss 

pf ^ |i? - kjiv “ ^ few. IRV ui 
hiEE:. iH-IJel'rrEnrillnjf, ITS 
Sar-Llnlp not catfin L 7.-i 
^flpirpg. q-uEunri > cloth, 11 

i-Uvth ol tSw.#n 7 wlfcfi havr wfofmttl 
c „ ■"JBdjf 1 muurMfl 
Jftrrfl. Hj.Il, dAnfler of CBidLUtf uith rod,, 74 
SSraUuW. not,?!) S H '* 

bifaUbw^bElic, not eatm^ 77 

P*^ 1 ufttotMl »if BeniAH md 
ttHJ 

bff jftictA* ihit eaten. 75 F 7 ft 

e^r-i^t ijr, 7b, 72 

Hwrird-i^an (Iftiwp). 1u mmiaEL i nn-etlaep. 

'—- drctibLv 171 
o>Tit*> _ ng, 3CT b, 2 


frfjlBET 

=i-. wyj n*». . p t moitbu,'* 

84. fiSj by mini i raiwf4iaw k H[| t 
U£, IfiSi hy buminirbrand and a«Eie*. 
133. ]34 ; rxcrrJ'w^t, #4 r 13?. 161-]5g - 
drn;SV¥iI by f*t» name. 145; tilne« 
nttrlbuEc.1 to. flft. lift, 13-T; dcSaij.n 
Bfck man’s N(ul F 135- 15 ft 
flpfALn nrpoUtig fr. ?J he 
Sq utrre I, cmLqcky to uv'r E. J5f! 

llxtria. fa^Hi regiifdlng. 7b; «iul nr 
iEwKefs ^.Ld of ilajer na t«5 

LaaJ of thr Ikadj ilS 


Til metb* mweEblE! epnnerLlcitid, uiss 

v J . p'H- xixviii 


T»J, n J»in vl]l r H ,|abr ; 27 

a 3 ^WSsSl»j;i 


rPet«4, 114; 


•»ss^R%aaH 8 


iri>TI m^ L 71 lt- rricr cuLttTttioa 

mftl; bbijiei op Ernbml IclvpI. hj- 
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master!, partlnllifr* of, 
1 j- lit Iri iiMiJf dI, 123 i 


jjEKVdrnNl by rliUMj \3cjclli: ghost 
nOtoie*, 144 n. I 

Tato {Mid mil, Valbtlc* aiill cultivation, 57; 
filgi f L ‘d on, flls offered lu ►ta(pc££j&1 
wwuhjij j f I ill: 1 -t reSuflEJ 1 puul , ISO; 
ikunymtn |*ri frF H to llw, sxi* 

Riant, learn u^J. -j* 

TiirluJiK, 117 

TmttQQ h not FFUCllHil by lilul-M, &; JUinmil 
Au* p XXX ; KyfirnlU r **SJ 
TeMiikpttt. (Water m 

115; <*ftlngEJ Jf 

aojrcr oU 101 ei. li cwml io tureirej 
making wcif, Tn ; atnrL-H aboat, 

T^a. ciflmmllon of, 

7 ftTipJrfii\ tarrkis u:iiL I—^vcr=- At wHcLijed, 

f»n, Important number, iHKiatd with 
JJ Hjdil ” lit rareasuftfe*, 47, IO K 1% 
134: wltb ofifcriBp At ciSCtcacolp*, 

47, 4fl. 12*, 1^, 134, 1B1 !-diyi 1 

Interval \a OvnbfriH, 12-1,123 
TragLma, iub-tctbd, nl, sx.x.1 u. 2, 
ngiri Lk 1 r J ri lEr2l h x3i*Lln. 1 
Trj.hr I H.[n F orlJih I'C, 4 b! ip. 1 
Ttpcfcou — foreigner. j*. 1. 

?'>«, ear ornament, IS 

IVrr&oud L-iaUSv^tJ mei «.i UtrLbulLoia of, ust111 
sstv: trace* of, Lil Lwhnl liLtL*, sas: 
ajKHUled iritis in. iraLrlil. ou.min^Tii^, 
x\i\ 1 Mi. Hutton'* vtcn-i of orJcSu of, 

TTf l'll 

Tfuik» p xxx n. I; JattgMact. it! a, I J 
origin, Hi li; iiufiLl'.liui "1 ■ lili-fh. saiifiLi: 
detach hni*l Oi eclehrlcy, xxhf ; 
belief lu TinLEitrt^ xaidv 11 . ti 
Ttuiik^c Knl clan, Irgn-yngrta*, 

42; rouble n riels. □-£„ 4£ n r 1 s W 

TllileSs. niir.i'r IilI t UbccI, =4, 30 [ bWtl <sCT 

tuof Df iwrJurt'Ti, IM, 101 
Thatching. of heniM, 33; of cAtuirpfl, £7 

iJi), lii, 30; tiK hk STAniWBi 
471 In /ririidNtr, 54 
TUeironoma r xjcsd 

Tin! JE urge t*n H.UfMM:-7iOpalttfO> T VLL1Q H*. x\r, 4 
TAnufu. S_ KuEiyat uri^up, li*»LUtafy 

i-hlrf*. hxkIII 

TAetAflft. S* Kij]Lyak erring, nili no *htel» r 

mill 

Thtvp l Rxxil 

Tlkovanti- ^Dyajiii ELiumLlic 

UllnalDf (Creal darkDeaJ, 170 a. 3 r 160 h 
„ , 103 n, 1,104 

llLlrty, ftAEiDdated with ntlntlntti In ofr 
_ moom,4.12M9 r l£i,l» ■ 
TltcvriiJ, aniuu Ihk cf. 37; HiMHirfat of* 
320: buhtiliLi 1 ..(, In imrrlafC- «tf- 

Innirfcn, 140, 150, l$4; ^ dlrora rt 
canleii m(T. ITpS; from n Mhirfl, tJkrowH 
iiVi-ay by Cl.i-tc preheat al ,L afHjUa 
ck'fltli, IQ l 

Ttniir daj-T,' and chailKty hi QpvG 

rer^mnnk-s, ls 3 


74 ~ btilji-fi !x1 1 ■ 1 m Ei - nf MflnTnon 

■ : U1 1 1 wStll mnu, UXlT; ratur-ILnff 
■pcftFM.rialt broken by, Ort, 
iis^anliiEK ilrr.iTumittiit^ of man kilted 
]>y. i'll:-, 1 i5:ej funeral of mati killed by. 
Ib2l Mnji.-iuf. S73. 177, EW1. Uti ^ _ 
Ln d j n da i}f, li', IT; doji killed 
al (uwral oi li>7; effluy <ff, pLin^d 
over ^rmvn, 350 

T3ept% kill, isitat from, uimleMi, 103; 
not Lioniim Lntn vlIIhcls 30.1»; not 
fMcEi L-y litniMinkM ituTBPijf 

dqHmf eall-birtb i 'pj|inB,“ 4iis 
by t^nltlvator dii JaJf ul iwleetlEE Jpussrj, 

4 rt: by dlEect ddsecndiifito uaai*- 
kUJed by. m 

Tlgw*en ( liioU foTm F l^lllfif 1n r 304, 
3 Oo. 1 Cbnnjr litlfcfif. 103 n. 1; bieEna 
ik-LLef r 1 04 ; ?tory ■Jsiul.. 1^7 -1 60 
TS-Uo rNsmLukLLI river, p.i-ih3e Iluiiii- 
<sf KjLljre-KriitfTU, xSy : line of fiontael 
[if gOftSriTEi and ifruttiefa movements, 
xsxvli KHkt* pra\X’Rted ctohnUi j, «LI 
T3 pe rlvrt, ivH3 n. £. 4,.15 
Tubs (01 unJUvatkm of r be; nmnu- 

|pHu»h 01 

Tnbu villpgE r slaca m yiji« In. 11G n. £ 

Toeii, of urn-nty •u.’i ttopMe*, 10fls tmng In 

VpLatryL xxxriUs oriiln 

4>f, 1 d*,i:« Ejl, Etf>; IIH' Oi .'U^al 

t-frm'i Jcj 1 r:Hjtiit!r h Ul, OS; may not 
Hort.bUl.77 
f^Olor ItHtai, Oi 


jiej;srdiiLg,diiElufi prcBn^ncy. 


ft4 

TnrtoW, frtlriLr r 

144 

Toy* ei flj 

tfisip (ks Siib r tribal, 15, 17, 42. 00 S 
external, IS, 41. su 

Tra^. Irln^nilar (t#Eri>, 04, Od; box —— 
tor Ici-ijiatd. 0 $ 3 for wnnkeyv. 04 
Tree burial at VaelLBjn, **v n 1; In 
cow ul man kilU d by Llsrer 01 Lri)|iBTd (! 
102 

uffrAessi t^ilteirdij'riV' ]iqjie on. 110, 

/hfinjfirefrfu'-i lEec, 152; - from 

I* likb man 3all.» fur nLly abanfbmcd. 1 Oh L 

-- atrurk by liflblrthl ebandmica, 

103; In rheiiEjyilJsiu cure, lflO 
Tftnifilk (rrelwrAdJ^/u), 85 
Tram-pet IM^IfliiS, G-; 

nntiLctii Instrument, es 
^■rftrfApsfpa i rea 3[ilrl1, IS^b 
TtunJAmm* ejwRtr. ^rcLit, 34,55 
TiandAmwii^fi Idevll 4 Skdttm}, b-iTra 
r:- paultkf . ^i? 

TiffPdvACfwiiik, tlsth itr-nn En maffLatE. 

prica. 15EI 

UMatogfc el* n, 94: «to s Ol 

TflixiHriLkUmsirt nSan, se- «EMn, bO 
Tsuiiuu^, thinkil for belp, ti 

»a«dinolHd*il£MS7,. ,01 5s? ir.MifJW In. 1SS»S In »Wry d 


la naao * 

field-liiiiue, elee iiff^rkitf ! 'lae«3 fld. BJ 
Thruren, iowKna reremoalri'P, - r a r 132 T 
de-rrlbvd P 47—IV 

TAru rpNiiOiFj,,, (niill±3cin*l ptaM of prf- 
foriulDB 7 'A^uiYrk ctruiuonlei, 47 
f ilm, lEuJiLnlniLlull from, xvl 
7’fcA^ bamboo, «>nnrcLliLUi w]t|. TIiaDEire 
til clam IRi _ 

Tlpjr {EnJSarr), lidnUiif of, flrft. 07; liclim-l 
worn dusine, IfcJ; ilErjuiStatk'n uf ami 
eua*'i^isL-Lit H J7; 0 jIj duLcrId’O, 


KittixnE dim, lb7 „ 

, fourilt wtda! lAUIki !4& 

TepofHiSclBT 5 .es , 

r«jm/^ 4 riWAnk K IcaVL* ofr Btuifed Lo 
nsBiiih, 00 , 

Tjonui- iaa-c-4linped CQliHlI ™ n “ 

ncu-tl-iai of, xv, 15 , IS ib 1 
T*ot1 ^ 

T^oror^lr, dfifitii iuni Is man-lsfie ptlce, 
155 


354 
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Tmyvtn,, ponton □! nuLTEtig^ «ien w-ny 
fcrtrlLed, HH, 149- of E. IJmtM, 
153. t 164, 155 

TlUOOOJ.tbuiigaa In /Vr'^i'ralini’n i'rvflsijEiy. 
161 

T'lt^si wins' vlllmfi, 22 
Ttlklkll, StiWLa ciiii-TH’ fur JapVP 
*s*lv n, 3, 117 
Tnklto: «* Tu-kuhii. 

Tlti-Ii " RuikEia ,F rii>HTpi yn.nr, dcfR-rilml^ 139, 
fcSC pS Brave* dlaouintlriJ at. IJ9, 130, 
ISO; S[ibtU Of dead HfipHtf d#pati, 
159: eJEjnm of rtoe rroblfrllcrl betwrcn 

frjMnlttw and --,125 

Turrits Ian ostein ■>£ <e,ttilh IrlEir*. *vJI n, t. 
TtttliML WLId S.Kj^r a n, nfl mreklet, 12 L OH 
helrrwl h 10 - III lurk aUachlEiK to, 44 
Twelve oler» of bu/nt wik» 4 in KUtfe- 
caUlLK, lit; 

Tifrotr'thnM piKr;i of pork uttered la 
tlpwHAn m llii i 

tfPCi f&F&IdU, va,iirtljr?. of, nJ; tribal. 

x si* sail; i>f Uin ta, 7 

V IjiH HyniU,*toiT of, n, 2 
Onsr, CturnE Nfli, xx.ifekL o+1 

IfBSmH V-UIsri', €nrru(,!t figdifl] of, lQ£; 

trlEinl Sf^ri ■fertile, 

Uo married man, iMrLs dan at njiyii ron- 
Httition. 1^3; inniL ar.4 bny? brim* 
Eli flmyer pcift. I2&; hoys nEid Hum 
Rl«D III CArUft${ 

V'h«i ptfrl. mk vi l 2. 

Towteiww, erectlona |wu& up nt Eohfww,, 
fill 

Vpt 35i En earth qonkft, ITS 

Vesstahlps* eoltlvailhD u/ p euokLnff 

□f„ 73 

VctgfcuknLt iltlhfri Imu-Tlcn Of 

dans In. ivill ik.2 P 

VUUpn, Ekicriltcii, 29 rf ***.; frtertlon of 
i\U t B; pmLtluu, iiandr.o. ilffonoa, 21* 
; FnrtU nfr* of, Utlfad W'Ltli UtiiWf Hiif, 
SO; «If|!|!iH[E» of fulililliJ-.K, 5. f ?2 of 
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